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PREFACE 


The purpose of this book is to explain how and why we 
Americans are losing our right to govern ourselves and 
what we cando about it if we wish. In the midst of reforms 
proposed by a new administration and brave declarations 
by leaders in and out of government we face this alarming 
fact: the powers and authority of government are being 
extended with no thought for the prior rights and authority 
of the people which are basic to the system of government 
we call our democracy. The vast body of our citizenry 
have forgotten, if they were ever told, what their demo- 
cracy is. This book tells them that democracy is 
essentially self-government, that they, the people, have 
the legal and historic right to create, ‘‘alter or abolish,”’ 
the government. No government, however well intentioned, 
will explain these truths to us citizens and urge us to 
exercise our rights. 

This book proposes a revision of the Constitution and 
an adjustment of the powers given the government to 
meet space age conditions. I intend to show that the 
powers given the government in the horseback and 
stagecoach period of our history are now inadequate for 
the tasks ahead. I present facts which show that now no 
new administration, no party platform, however liberal 
its tone, no new laws can solvethe present crisis without 
new mandates from the people. Just what sucha mandate 
is, what the Constitution says it is, and how it may, and 
should, be exercised is explained in the nine following 
chapters. 

A quick look at the opening chapters of this book 
will not reveal its unique purpose. This purpose is 
revealed in my brief history of our rights which anyone © 
who reads all of Chapter Four can understand. The 
conclusions of the final chapters are preceded by pre- 
paratory discussions, by answers to urgent questions 
which people ask as soon as they recover from the first 
jolt of learning that self-government has something to 
do with them. A common question is: You talk about a 
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crisis; what crisis? I don’t see any crisis. I must prove 
that there is a crisis. To this end I have devoted my 
first six chapters. In my final three chapters I outline 
specific constitutional procedures. 

This book is not just another compilation of the 
harrowing details of the worst aspects of American 
life. Today our most respected and prescient public 
leaders preach social morality: ‘‘we must have a moral 
awakening,’’ ‘‘we need a spiritual regeneration,’’ ‘‘it 
is a time for greatness’’=— these are good sermons and 
we need them, but they make hardly a stir in citizen 
apathy and they often promote despair. What should be 
done? To this question there is now only one answer, 
and this book is an attempt to state it. 

We some time ago read about the youngmen in England 
who are ‘‘angry’’ at their elders for their political 
fumbling and moral paralysis and I am sure that some 
of this anger smoulders in our country. I am not young 
but I am more than angry; I am outraged at the political 
ignorance of all of us and our seeming total unawareness 
of what we should be doing that we are not doing. The 
need of the hour is for enlightenment, for the truths 
that are not found in our schools, churches, mass 
communications. The main peril we face is not com- 
munism or political corruption but ignorance. We need 
teachers, teachers who will tell the truth about govern- 
ment and what is going on. 

As a college professor I was warned not to discuss 
politics or business but I continued to do so and students 
came to my home to hear more. I talked to veterans’ 
organizations, to the D.A.R., and from the pulpits of 
churches on the origins of our form of government, the 
imperceptible inroads of fascism, on mass communica- 
tions propaganda, news distortions, greed in high places. 
I plunged into politics, spoke at precinct and county 
meetings, and at hearings by our city commissioners; 
I rang doorbells for Stevenson, Kennedy and men I 
believed to be honest who were up for local offices. 
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By these public adventures I learned a shocking truth: 
my audiences as I spoke of democracy, people’s rights, 
citizen responsibility seemed suddenly to go blank onme 
as if I hadbeguntotalk inanother language! My audiences 
had no real understanding of democracy or the provi- 
sions of the basic laws of the land. My fellow citizens, 
my neighbors, even the city fathers, revealed at public 
meetings that they had no accurate ideas about the 
government system under which we live! How could I 
talk to them? They asked me questions which I might 
answer in ten hours but not in ten minutes. They were 
uneducated politically. They needed a book and I decided 
to try to write one they would read, and this book is it. 

In my pages will be found no startling discoveries or 
original social philosophy. This book is merely a 
reminder of what almost every American once under- 
stood but which all of us have now forgotten. I have 
merely tried to excavate the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution from the detritus of neglect and 
make clear what they say to us today and why we should 
listen. Several of my chapters have been printed in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the English Journal, and the 
three liberal-radical periodicals, The Independent, The 
Californian, and Minority of One. Publication was re- 
fused by thirty-five leading periodicals ranging from 
The American Scholar, my own fraternity quarterly, 
down to the New Outlook. Thirty-two publishers, com- 
mercial and university presses, reported that they 


found my book ‘‘an important work,’’ ‘‘worth-while and 
timely,’’ ‘‘many people here are in agreement with 
your thoughts,’’ ‘‘our editors with the greatest legal 


knowledge find the book intelligent and interesting’’ and 
‘‘it is a pleasure to come across an author who knows 
how to write,’’ but all said that the book wouldn’t sell 
because of public apathy and had no desire to try to 
penetrate that indifference. 

This indifference hangs like a pall over the country. 
Old settlers still alive out west where I live explain 
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how they avoided trouble with the rustlers, claim 
jumpers, and bandits of the early frontier. They heard 
about the depredations but didn’t talk about them. They 
kept quiet. Their successors today, faced by the crimes 
of corporations and politicians, observe the same rule. 
They also keep quiet; they don’t talk about anyone who 
is ‘‘cleaning up’’ no matter by what method. Their 
newspapers don’t talk, their school teachers are silent, 
their church pulpits cautiously devote themselves to their 
hopes for an all-expense-paid existence in another 
world. The talk which is not heard, the news which for 
the most part is not printed, the sermons which are not 
preached, I have put into this book. 

Historian Toynbee, philosopher Lord Russell, column- 
ist-author Walter Lippmann, editor Norman Cousins, 
politician Adlai Stevenson, diplomatic expert J. Louis 
Halle, our leading scientists, our real statesmen have 
told us that we must change our vaunted ‘‘American 
way of life’? or we’ll see our race and our nation slip 
down the western slope. The changes needed go beyond 
voting, stretching the Constitution, cautious admini- 
strative liberalism, and amendments written by con- 
gressional professional politicians. The mass of the 
American people want the cold war ended and the 
present bureaucracy of power and wealth in Washington 
is not going to end it. The bureaucracy itself should be 
ended. The mass of the people of the world want us to 
end ‘our preparations for the ultimate disaster that may 
engulf them and our government is not listening to 
these voices. Our government is afraid to ask for 
radical changes in our ‘‘way of life’? since its own 
existence depends upon business as usual, tranquilizing 
slogans like the New Frontier, and the suicidal Penta- 
gon policy of trying to prevent war by spending the 
wealth of the nation to prepare for it. The American 
people have before this spoken out against government. 
The time has come for them to speak again. I do not 
despair —~ not yet. Hope and faith have inspired the 
writing of every page of this book. 
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I wish I might, with Walt Whitman, ‘‘sound my 
barbaric yawp over the roofs of the world.’’ The net- 
works, however, who have access to those roofs, would 
never offer them for my message. Too controversial. 
I may be a voice pleading from the grass-roots without 
a microphone but must believe that a few will listen. 
These few, I hope, will talk. I hope they will turn to 
the Constitution, as I have, and listen to what it says. 
It will be the voice of the law and the profits. To 
interpret that law and establish its importance to us 
today is the purpose of this book. 


Stillwater, Oklahoma THU; 
May, 1961 
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CHAPTER ONE 
THE CRISIS IN GOVERNMENT 


The American people have been taught that our 
troubles are due to Russia’s having the wrong kind of 
government. If Russia only had a good government, a 
government like ours, for example, a democratic gov- 
ernment, we’d feel safer and could be friends with them. 
My thesis is that thekind of government Russia, or any 
other country, has is none of our business but that the 
kind of government we have is very much our business 
and that we who are responsible for our government 
are not on the job. I intend to show that we face a crisis 
with our own government and that if we could solve it 
we could end the present cold war and find a way to 
make peace with Russia. Our national security is 
endangered by too much communism abroad and too 
little democracy at home. How many times have we 
been told that you can’t shoot holes in an idea or 
political theory or suppress it by pointing guns! The 
only way to defeat it is by producing a better one. 
Russia has had a revolution and made it stick; we now 
need a revolution, our own kind of revolution, a revo- 
lution of reform, and Russia and the rest of the world 
are watching to see if we who have displayed so much 
missionary zeal in the past, will now be able to save 
ourselves. 

This is the real crisis today. In this first chapter 
I intend to do my best to shift my reader’s attention 
from the evils of Russia’s government to the evils of 
our own. My audience, I am well aware, has been 
thought-controlled and conditioned by endless propa- 
ganda not to listen to critics and reformers. That 
propaganda calls upon us to hate Russia; I plead that 
we hate no one and get busy and put our own house in 
order. ‘‘Where is the crisis in our government?’’ I 
hear people ask. ‘‘Our politicians in Washington often 
mess things up, but they always have and always will, 
and yet we seem to get along; we have prosperity, 
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business is (or was) booming; what’s your worry? 
This is no time to upset the government.’’ This is the 
attitude of the average citizen today who reads his 
newspaper and believes it and who will toss off the 
slogans of reaction, actually believing that he thought 
them up himself. 

There are exceptions. When I face privately a group 
of young people, college students off the campus, be~- 
ginners in business offices with some education, bull 
sessions perhaps at a party, my audience listen, are 
worried, and they ask questions, good questions. At 
meetings of Young Democrats and Republicans, of poli- 
tical reform societies, and here and there in certain 
college classrooms, headed by enlightened, courageous 
instructors, discussions of current problems of our 
government may be heard. The reforms proposed in 
such talks are, however, routine, the word ‘‘crisis’’ 
is seldom heard and the word ‘‘revolution’? may break 
up the meeting. 

Endlessly we hear the apathy about government de- 
plored. It is a wasting disease which now infects the 
great mass of adult middleclass more or less en- 
lightened citizens. I detect it in the plumber who 
comes to mend a pipe, the newspaper reporter I meet 
on the street, the relative who drops in, the proper 
housewife whom I chat with after church, my barber=~— 
one and all are friendly, cheerful, absorbed in the job, 
the home and the children, the weather, and as long 
as you keep to these topics, you belong to their club. 
When, however, you merely mention citizen responsi- 
bility for the crimes and corruptions in the unholy 
alliance between big money and big politics, these 
Yellow townsmen freeze up immediately. Why is this? 
I have tried to understand, to anatomize, this new, 
strange, un-American paralysis that has affected poli- 
tical discussion. The attitude of the public seems to be 
that if you simply ignore a threat of danger it will go 
away. Such a reaction is normal for children, typical 
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of the neurotic adult, and is found insocieties in decline. 

On a trip abroad once 1 visited a totalitarian 
country in which political discussion was suppressed by 
the iron hand of authority. Whenever I attempted to 
comment on that country’s government, my friends would 
stop me abruptly: ‘‘I can’t talk about that; if I am over- 
heard, Ill be jailed at once and my family will never 
know why I disappeared or where I am.’’ No such 
Suppression of mere political discussion need be feared 
in the U.S.A. The first amendment is still in force among 
us and the courts are open to defend it. Imprisonment 
awaits only those who take measures to overthrow the 
government by force. What new terror has descended 
upon our important populace to suppress it? When asked 
for a political opinion, the businessman says, ‘‘What 
I can’t say, I’d better not know.’’ The man who lives for 
his television set explains, ‘‘What I don’t know——just 
name it, but I have to earn a living.’’ The housewife: 
‘‘What I don’t know, won’t pay for a newcar.’’ The 
commonest alibi for refusal to perform a civic duty, 
to attend, say, a precinct meeting, is ‘‘We’re enjoying 
prosperity, why complain?’’ 

We’re enjoying an era of prosperity. Although we may 
be broke or dead tomorrow, we are spending today. Is 
this the new morality or is it the new ignominy? And are 
we really prosperous? Prosperity in 1956 was purchased 
with $28 billion of personal debt and in 1958 the figure 
of credit extended on installment buying was $45 billion, 
a 60 percent rise in two years. This figure by 1960 was 
$56 billion which is eight times what it was twenty years 
before. Our masses have mortgaged their safety and in 
many cases their lives to ride in a new automobile and 
buy things they don’t need and can’t afford. The income 
of the average American is, according to Department of 
Commerce figures, $2,000 a year but five million 
families still live in squalid but remediable poverty and 
27 percent of our farm families in 1954had an income of 
less than $1,000 a year. In a detailed study of income 
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distribution the American Institute for Economic Re- 
search has this to say: 

‘‘More than half of all the families inthe United States 
do not have enough income left after taxes to save for 
their children’s higher educations without sacrificing 
some features of decent living. This half of America’s 
families have no margin facilitating saving for emer- 
gencies such as serious illness. At most, only 20 percent 
of America’s families can hope to accumulate savings 
on a scale sufficient to cover both higher education for 
their children and family emergencies. Only a small 
portion of this fortunate 20 percent can be called 
‘affluent’ in that they have a comfortable margin of 
income over all foreseeable needs.”’ 

What crisis? Where is the crisis in government? 
Today’s crisis is not one which must sooner or later 
be solved; it must be solved soon if we are to continue 
our existence as a free and democratic nation. You 
don’t believe this? Full information about our public 
servants is available in liberal journals, government 
reports, books, and a very few newspapers, but taking 
advantage of these sources involves time, a litle cash, 
and the promptings of good citizenship. A man who has 
a developing cancer in his body and doesn’t know it 
doesn’t worry. Let medical authority spread the dread 
facts before him and from that moment he does worry. 
Today we should be worrying about the cancers of 
corruption that are at work in our government and among 
us as a Self governing people. You, my amiable reader, 
my fellow citizen, may at this point hesitate about 
hearing about my political cancers, but I hope you will 
stay with me. The malignancies I wish to discuss can be 
cured, but we, as campaign orators say, must review the 
facts. We must know the worst before we can attain the 
best. 

The worst can be seen not by merely supplying facts 
omitted from the daily news but from a glance at where 
we stand in history during the present era of the cold 
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war. During the last century what has happenedto us as a 
a nation? Our uniqueness as a people has been our 
capitalism and our democracy. What has happened to 
our magical device for creating wealth? We, as a nation, 
are now rich and have kept the form of our democratic 
institutions. We are, or were until recently, the wonder of 
the world and evidently the darlings of history. The 
natural result: optimism, national pride, limitless ex- 
pectations. But what has happened? Our capitalism, we now 
learn, has triumphed not merely by the economics of 
investment and organization and an expanding frontier, but 
by the exploitation of waves of immigrants and the 
development of a technology which has led to the 
dehumanizing of the lives of all those who work for the 
new, big business organizations. The importation of 
cheap workers has slowed down andthe monolithic unions 
have become capitalists with an appetite for profits and 
shorter hours. Production is paralyzed by strikes, by 
wrangling over earnings; freedom of enterprise has 
become freedom to ignore the interests of the consumer 
and the welfare of the nation. This is our economic 
crisis. 

As for our democracy —~what has happened to it? The 
rights and powers which historically belonged to the 
people have drifted invisibly into the hands of economic 
royalists whose sole aim is profits and our people have 
been homogenized into a mass of consumers. We used 
to be a nation; now we are merely a mass market. 

In these ways history is closing in onthe United States 
of America. We have laid the physical foundation of a 
nation with our capitalism and we would liketo relax and 
enjoy our wealth and our freedom but history will not let 
us. History sees us asa people who after bitter struggles, 
bloody, triumphant wars, exhausting efforts at reforms, 
are seated before our television sets, weary, wanting to 
rest, bored by our critics, and asking only to be allowed 
to enjoy our civilization in peace. Why not? History might 
help us answer this question but as a people we are not 
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much interested in history or the lessons we might 
learn from a study of the past. This is our political, our 
social, crisis. 

We might learn, if we cared to take the time, how 
other nations, having achieved an empire, tried in 
vain to relax in enjoyment of their wealth and pres- 
tige. For one example: following the Napoleonic wars, 
which had turned Europe into an armed camp and 
spotted the land with soldiers’ graves, the people in 
despair asked their statesmen to take over, rule them, 
tell them what taxes they must pay, but otherwise to 
leave them alone. The response was the Congress 
of Vienna in 1815. The self-appointed, shrewd, am- 
bitious statesmen of that Congress set the kings who 
had been toppled by the Revolution back ontheir thrones, 
arranged a new balance of power, cancelled the gains in 
freedom won by the people, scattered witch-hunting spies 
everywhere, and in brief turned Europe into a police 
state, and did all this in the cause of peace and with 
the headline that it was a ‘‘holy alliance.’’ Liberals, 
the ‘‘sons of the Revolution,’’ the freedom of enter- 
prise patriots, protested, were arrested as subversives 
and soon the jails were filled with them. Twenty years 
of peace followed, years filled with fear, anxiety and 
reaction. The European people who wanted to rest 
from citizen responsibilities, return to business and 
earn a few fast bucks, found themselves suffering 
from misrule, exploitation and injustices. Struggles to 
regain their lost freedoms have lasted for a hundred 
years down to the present day. 

We have had our revolution, settled a continent, won 
our world wars and have been astonished to find our- 
selves an empire! Not bad. So we’d like to take it 
easy for a while and spend our money. Try it, says 
history, and see what will happen to you. A Metter- 
nich, a Talleyrand, will in time arrive, another 
‘‘Congress’’ of swindling, ruthless diplomats will be 
held and bring us peace in another ‘‘holy alliance.’’ 
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Is this what we are waiting for, assuming that we are 
not exterminated in a nuclear war? We as a nation 
face a crisis and history is telling us, ‘‘This, my 
dear wonderful Americans, this is it.’’ 

How to solve this crisis? Intelligence, creative in- 
telligence, can solve it. The very first use of our 
intelligence is to realize that our immediate tasks, 
as stated above, concern not our rivalries with other 
countries but our domestic problems right here at 
home. Other nations will once more respect and imi- 
tate our institutions if we respect ourselves and make 
our institutions work. We must see first of all just 
how our institutions are not working. Let us take a 
look at what is happening to us today. I propose to 
examine briefly three outstanding examples of the 
threatening collapse of our government: inflation 
our failure to end the cold war, and taxation. 

For some fifteen years our government has been 
putting its hand into our pocket and helping itself 
to our cash. Since 1945 the government in Washington 
has stolen from the American people a total of 200 
billion dollars by inflation. This figure is arrived at 
by the American Institute for Economic Research of 
Great Barrington, Massachusetts. Its study shows that 
through inflation the wealth represented by life in- 
surance, savings bonds and savings deposits has been 
reduced by the amount stated. This is equivalent to 
$1,176 for every man, woman and child and nearly 
$5,000 for every family. Bankers, businessmen, trust 
and investment concerns and experts in finance gen- 
erally have been able to absorb losses or hedge against 
them by shifting funds into real values, such as stocks 
and real estate, and thus have not suffered too much 
from inflation. The real victims are the thrifty people, 
who have with the passing of the years seen their 
savings diluted to a fraction of their original value. 
This is what a United Press report on the nation’s 
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The government spenders in Washington during 
Eisenhower’s reign did not practice thrift with the 
people’s money. They took care of the folks at home 
with money from the hog barrel, put members of their 
families on their office payroll at fat salaries and 
junketed around the world at government expense. The 
President on being told that. spiraling prices due to 
inflation were caused mainly by the greedy, ruthless 
increases in the price of steel in spite of record 
profit-taking, asked the owners of the steel mills 
please to stop increasing their prices. The owners 
promptly raised their prices again and some of them 
departed for a week’s golfing with Ike. Ike onhis 
outing wired Congress to please balance the budget 
and on returning was for a time disturbed to learn 
that during his absence Congress had run the govern- 
ment into the red by a few more billions. 

‘If the government does not do something to check 
inflation,’’? said William A. Burkett of California, newly 
elected president of the National Association of Super- 
visors of State Banks, ‘‘we shall have a twenty-five 
cent dollar in the near future.’’ ‘‘If the history of the 
last one hundred years teaches us anything,’’ said 
Mr. Burkett to the assembled bankers in convention in 
Chicago, ‘‘it is that inflation is more dangerous to the 
people than any other thing except war — and it all 
starts by inflating bank credit.’’ ‘‘Our government,’’ 
writes T. Coleman Andrews, former U.S. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, ‘‘now finds itself trapped by an 
inflationary spiral of its own making.... If there ever 
was a time for the people to build a fire under their 
congressmen, senators and the administrators, this 
seems to be it.”’ 

Inflation comes first in my indictment of our government 
because it is a wholly internal problem, because it is 
the sharpest case of betrayal of trust, and because it 
can be remedied by competent enforcement of laws and 
regulations which the government itself has laid down. 
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Inflation, says Commissioner Andrews, is caused by 
wasteful spending. Our spendthrift Uncle lives beyond his 
income. As a result he is forced to borrow and Wall 
Street, viewing his desperation with rejoicing, jacks up 
the interest charge for its vast loans. These bank 
loans increase bank credit (by a process described in a 
later chapter); expanding bank credit in effect increases 
the money supply which results in inflation; the inflation 
increases prices, the higher prices mean higher taxes 
and more borrowing and more inflation. This is the 
fatal spiral in which our government has trapped itself 
by mismanagement of the people’s money. It debases our 
currency here and abroad and weakens our prestige as a 
nation throughout the world. It robs the people who can 
least afford to be robbed and the worst is yet to come. 

Under the Eisenhower administration the government’s 
debt rose by eight billions to a total of $285 billion. 
Within six months of the Kennedy administration the 
debt mounted another six billion totaling, as I write in 
the middle of 1961, $291 billion. This sum approached 
the legal debt limit of $293 billion and the Kennedy 
administration has persuaded Congress to raise the 
debt ceiling to $298, calling it a ‘‘temporary ceiling.’’ 
All recent ceilings have been ‘‘temporary.’’ Conserva- 
tives of both parties are alarmed at the ‘‘reckless 
Spending’’ by the President and Congress. After question- 
ing Secretary of the Treasury Dillon behind closed doors 
the members of the House Ways and Means Committee 
emerged shaking their heads in dismay at the practical 
certainty that by fall the government will again, even 
with the new debt limit, be operating with red ink 
spending. These debts piling up =how they will ever 
be paid no one seems to know. 

How do the Pentagon and our President think we 
could pay for another war if it should come? What 
would the government use for money? With economic 
chaos and a money panic disrupting the nation, how 
would we hope to conquer any enemy no matter how 
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many bombs and missiles we might have? This is the 
crisis of inflation and extravagance and, as Commission- 
er Andrews says, ‘‘nothing will be done about it until 
there is a grass-roots demand.’’ 


We face a crisis in government, secondly, because our 
representatives in Washington have in the past proved 
themselves incompetent to end the cold war. Our new 
administration asks us to continue to live under the 
constant threat of mass extermination and inconceivable 
suffering from horrible, wasting diseases. For over 
ten years now we have been told by the world’s greatest 
scientists, by leading statesmen, by medical authorities, 
by the evidence from Hiroshima and Nagasaki, about the 
fate that hangs over our helpless heads. Our government 
has failed to end the cold war with the result that at 
any moment we may be asked to pay for its bungling by 
being killed. For ten years our government has faced 
these two alternatives: either end the armament race by 
agreements with other peoples or ask the masses of the 
American population to face being wiped out in a 
catastrophe. The government has chosen the latter 
alternative: it has failed in its duty to protect our lives 
and now asks us to prepare to die. This is the situation 
today. It has been explained to us over and over again 
by responsible authorities. This is how your elected 
representatives have failed you. Does all this concern 
you or doesn’t it? Is a situation like this a crisis in 
government or isn’t it? And, finally, I might ask, with 
Peter F. Drucker, when did the American people ever 
give their government power to destroy the human race? 

The cold war affects our relations with other nations. 
The farther away the countries with which we are in 
trouble, the greater is the chaos and incompetence in 
dealing with them, and the more our public servants 
ignore the expressed will of the people. Our government 
cancels our letters with a big stamp, ‘‘Pray for peace,’’ 
and petitions to God for peace are heard in our churches 
from coast to coast, while our President and his state 
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department announce that we can solve the differences 
with Russia only with guns, more guns, better engines 
for killing Russians. Russia’s answer is the invention 
of diabolical machinery for killing Americans and the 
boast that they will kill more than we will. This is 
international insanity. The American and Russian people 
are not insane; they have in the last two or three years 
met each other in Russia and in our country in friendly, 
amused and profitable intercourse. I have lived two 
years with the Russian people in Russia and paid them 
the compliment of learning to speak their language 
fluently and I give you my word that they are as human, 
as intelligent, as we are. Both peoples look to their 
government to bring peace and our government (our 
concern is our government) gives every evidence of 
ignoring our hopes and pleas. President Kennedy, as I 
write this, returns from his summit talks in Europe, 
admitting that he got nowhere and indicating that the 
cold war will continue for many years. He proposes 
no solution and it is his job to find one. We are given 
no record of his talks. He never even mentions the 
United Nations. 

What happened during the Eisenhower administration? 
Attempts at conciliatory meetings with Russia failed 
because our negotiators were forced (reluctantly, in 
my belief) to issue ultimatums instead of making fair 
or sensible offers. An examination of the demands made 
of Russia shows that our statesmen knew they would not 
be met when they made them. They insisted on con- 
cessions by the soviets before meeting to discuss 
concessions. The whole issue was clouded and the public 
confused by deliberately dragging into the debate all the 
factors of American-Russian rivalry instead of sticking 
to the one issue of ending the cold war by identifying 
points of agreement as well as disagreement. The issue 
which affected the safety of the entire world was not 
presented for world opinion; instead our State Depart- 
ment, listening to the Pentagon and the munition makers, 
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pointed our guns and shouted childish defiance. Our 
disarmament delegation to Geneva in 1960 was headed, 
according to The Miami Herald, by Frederick McCurdy 
Eaton, a Wall Street lawyer untrained in diplomacy 
and an attorney for a director of Monsanto Chemical. 
Monsanto is a contractor under the Atomic Energy 
Commission for the operation of the AEC Mound Lab- 
oratory at Miamisburg, Ohio. 

A gesture at least of an appeal to world opinion was 
made by Premier Khrushchev before the United Nations 
on his visit as a delegate to the world conference for 
peace. He proposed terms for a solution of the cold 
war, asserted his country’s sincerity, made concessions 
and invited our President to visit his country and talk 
turkey with him. What happened? Eisenhower accepted 
the invitation he had to to save face; then he stalled, 
invented excuses for not going, obviously upon advice, 
and the great opportunity was lost. Why didn’t our 
President accept the offer and at least cali Nikita’s 
bluff if that’s all it was? Who advised him to stay home 
and hide in the White House? Answer those questions 
and you will understand why the cold war dragged on 
under the Republican regime. 

At the end of his administration the President must 
have looked back upon the momentous events of Sep- 
tember of 1960 with sickening regrets. This is re- 
vealed in his farewell address in which he said: ‘‘We 
must guard against the acquisition of unwarranted 
influence whether sought or unsought by the military- 
industrial complex.’’ He also warned: ‘‘We must also be 
alert to the equal and opposite danger that public policy 
could itself become captive of a scientific-technological 
elite.’’ He noted that the United States had been com- 
pelled to create a permanent industry of vast proportions 
and a military establishment in which 3,500,000 men and 
women are directly engaged. ‘‘The conjunction of an 
immense military establishment and a large arms 
industry,’’ he said, ‘‘is new in American experience. 
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The total influence —economic, political, even spiritual— 
is felt in every city, every state house, every office of 
the Federal Government. We must never let the weight 
of this combination endanger our liberties or demo- 
cratic processes.’’ Honesty and wisdom when it is too 
late for him to be expected to act! 

Why this failure of our hero President? The pages of 
history yet to be written will tell the story. Why was the 
United Nations Organization by-passed by both contending 
nations who were foremost in setting it up to solve just 
such problems as they then faced? Our President appeared 
at the first session of the world meeting in 1960 of the 
Assembly, dutifully read a carefully prepared stereotyped 
address of welcome and retreated to the White House, 
whereupon his rival, Khrushchev, took over the main 
speech-making and headlines. 

Eisenhower failed to end the cold war because he had 
no mandate from the people which compelled his ad- 
ministration to listen to their demands for peace. 
Instead he and his military aids clung blindly to the 
nineteenth century methods of settling differences by 
threats, manufactured fears, and the pointing of guns. 
We will solve the problem of threatened destruction of 
civilization by sending the Marines! Small wonder that 
the editors of the Saturday Review, viewing the stupidity 
of our statesmen, exclaimed, ‘‘Gentlemen, you are mad.”’ 
But they were not mad, the President was not mad; the 
whole trouble was that they were listening to the wrong 
mandate. Instead of listening to the yearnings of the 
people, which required sympathy, competence, and honor, 
they listened to the mandate of greed. 

How was this mandate expressed? The White House, 
the Gettysburg farm (owned not by its tenant but by two 
oil tycoon pals), the several Presidential golfing club- 
houses, were infiltrated with the agents of corporations 
and banks which are cashing in on the cold war. ‘‘Our 
President,’’ wrote the columnist James Reston, ‘‘prefers 
the company of distillers, steel tycoons, and mud-pack 
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artists.’’ The details of this infiltration of the repre- 
sentatives of wealth willbe foundinalater chapter. Forty 
billion dollars of the people’s money is appropriated 
annually by Congress to be spent on munitions and 
military preparations. The Atomic Energy Commission 
and certain military officials have made it clear that they 
are opposed to any program of disarmament, stated the 
Saturday Review, even if we could get the Russians to 
agree to everything we asked. 

Military funds in Russia are spent on government- 
owned factories and services and, we are told, those who 
attempt graft are equated with traitors and treated as 
such. Such funds in the U.S.A. goto private corporations. 
Forty billions worth of business is involved! The agents, 
‘‘influencers,’’ ‘‘go-betweens’’ and lobbyists ofthe corp- 
orations swarm about Washington like a flock of locusts. 
With forty billions to keep the cold war going who wants 
to kill the golden goose? Better to keep (or be) the goose 
than save the lives of millions of mere human beings. 
The people should not be allowed to rule, argue the 
fascists, because the masses are uneducated mobs and 
haven’t the wisdom and experience of the big shots on 
the job in Washington. I shall answer this dictum ina 
later chapter. The masses are at least not ‘‘mad!’’ 

The reports of official and unofficial visitors to Russia 
and the results of polls in this country indicate that the 
people of the two countries, if they could by-pass their 
governments and confer with each other, would find a 
way to end the armament race in short order. Our State 
Department, which we do not elect, would never consent 
to any such friendly consultation. This makes the muni- 
tion business a racket and the taxes to pay for it 
a colossal shake-down of the American people. Managed 
by our pin-striped statesmen, sugared with patriotism, 
it is made to look inevitable. It is not inevitable. It 
is a hold-up of us taxpayers for forty billion dollars 
a year with the threat that we’ll all be killed if we don’t 
pay. Our money or our life! Annihilation without repre- 
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sentation! This is the strategy of gangsters not statesmen. 

The third item on our bill of indictment of our govern- 
ment is extortionate taxation. One-third of the income of 
the average American family is, according to anestimate 
made by Tax Foundation, Inc., taken by all direct and 
hidden taxes, and the Foundation adds that the taxpayers 
in the lowest bracket, those who pay 20 percent on the 
first $2,000, contribute 61 percent of the total tax yield. 
The national government takes by far the biggest chunk. 
Fifty years ago our government needed one billion 
dollars a year for its expenses; today it needs seventy 
billions. Today our government spends in one day more 
than it spent in a year half a century ago. During this 
period our population has increased 185 percent while 
our taxes have increased 7,000 percent. Our government 
asks us to work harder and earn less. In 1956 our 
government spent more than during any one year of 
wartime. Some seventy-five percent of these government 
expenditures goes for paying the debts of past wars and 
preparing for possible future wars. The reports of waste 
and extravagance in military spending are incredible. 
Congress, as I write, is investigating charges by govern- 
ment auditors that the Navy spent over $600 million on 
planes that were discarded as ‘‘deficient’’ and ‘‘un- 
reliable’’ and that the Navy continued to order these 
planes in volume after their shortcomings were known. 
The Navy had a lesson in how to order good planes and 
handed the bill of $600 million to us taxpayers. 

Our military expenditures have been mounting ever 
since the last world war ended fifteen years ago, although 
the Constitution says clearly that the government may 
‘“‘raise and support armies, but no appropriation of 
money to that use shall be for a longer term than two 
years.’’ The taxes wrung from us by the national 
government are confiscatorial, illegal, and breed bitter- 
ness, crime and endless suffering. 

We are not told the truth about our taxes. The best 
kept secret in the United States today is the whole size 
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of the tax load. In a study, ‘‘Public Enemy Number 
One_____ Taxes,’’ conducted by Paul Harvey for the 
American Broadcasting Company, we learn that the main 
levy on the public income is hidden taxes. A farmer 
sells a bushel of wheat for $1.73. That wheat is made 
into sixty-six loaves of bread which cost the housewife 
$15.84. A loaf of bread would cost 12 cents instead of 24 
without the hidden taxes. Without those ‘‘pocket-picking 
taxes’? gasoline would cost two cents a gallon, and they 
also account for $288 of the price of a two thousand 
dollar automobile. After a careful research into the 
facts, Mr. Harvey writes with feeling: 

‘*You’ve been figuring the (high) corporation tax would 
cost only the big corporations. But look what happened. 
They added it to the price of the car. We pay it! The 
grocer, the trucker, the miller__— they don’t pay their 
taxes. We do! When we buy that loaf of bread. Railroads 
don’t pay taxes. Corporations don’t pay taxes. Just 
people pay taxes. All the rest of those fellows add their 
taxes to the stuff they sell us. Only people pay taxes.’’ 

Historically, any nation which taxes its people more 
than twenty-five percent of their income is weakening 
its economic foundation and is headed for economic 
decay. Already our taxes are devouring more thana third 
of every income dollar. The tax-gatherers have learned 
how to take the money painlessly from our pay checks by 
withholding it before we get it. By this sly device the 
government forces the moderate income masses to 
police their own tax payments so that no one escapes, 
while the wealthy hire tax experts and lawyers who 
show them how to escape millions of taxes due. 

The man who wisecracked that death and taxes are 
inevitable displayed the wit of a slave. Our present high 
taxes can be explained by the doctrine of easy money. 
‘‘Money talks’? among us as a people and in Washington 
it shouts with rousing cheers. Washington has learned 
that we, the people, have worshiped the golden calf until 
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marks. Our government cashes in on our earnings and 
our apathy. It has become an artist of the fast buck. 

Somewhere early in the long reignofthe late Roosevelt 
the brain trusters serving the White House discovered 
that the workers of the nation were earning profits of a 
hundred billion a year and that the government was col- 
lecting only about four percent of it. The government, 
they decided, was a piker. If they raised the ante, the 
trusting population would pay. So it proved. The govern- 
ment alleged a noble purpose for the cashand threatened 
the taxpayer with jail if he didn’t dig up and he promptly 
dug. This is the easy money doctrine in practice and our 
government has now mastered it. No one tells the 
average taxpayer that he works every day two hours and 
a quarter for the government. The sum handed over 
to the tax collectors by the individual citizenis relatively 
small; he can make the payments and still have enough 
to live on, but the total of those payments — this is the 
crafty trick of taxation — when they reach the mouth of 
the stream flowing into the U. S. Treasury become a 
roaring, golden torrent. The cartoonist’s old-time naked 
citizen in a barrel has now become for the government 
the sap who shivers and shells out. 

Cuts in taxes are promised during election campaigns 
and afterwards we see them raised. More and more is 
asked as long as it is handed over without protest. Pre- 
sident Kennedy places before Congress a spending pro- 
gram which will produce a deficit of three and a half 
billions only to appear soon after before Congress with 
a second State of the Union address in which he asks 
for more billions for weapons, for foreign aid (to buy 
friends?), and for a very expensive trip to, of all places, 
the moon. Out here in the thrifty country where I live 
we think that a man who throws money around like this 
is trying to outrun the constable. A local newspaper 
(Tulsa World) editor bursts out with this: ‘‘We ask 
Mr. Kennedy and his administration to stick to first 
priority projects, to weed out the surplus employees, 
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the boondogglers, the high-living bureaucrats, strip both 
foreign and domestic programs of all nonessentials and 
make every tax dollar do something for the people it 
came from! We are getting sick of reading about the 
tremendous waste and inefficiency that has cost the 
taxpayers millions in this country and abroad. We don’t 
mind spending money for good purposes, but we’re 
mighty tired of throwing it away.’’ 

The American people are today not facing excessive 
taxation for the first time. Our forefathers were driven 
by extortionate taxes to rebel against government and 
found a new nation. The colonists went to war not so much 
to preserve freedom of speech and religion and the right 
to protest as to protect their right to earn a living. The 
Squeeze was not on their philosophical convictions buton 
their pocketbooks. The Declaration of Independence was 
an indictment of a government. Today, if our government 
continues its failure to represent the voters who elect 
it, another Declaration may be due. 

Inflation, the cold war, excessive taxes — these are the 
outstanding issues of the present crisis. It is a crisis in 
government. If we cannot see it, others can. European 
observers, mindful of the centuries of struggle to prevent 
the encroachment of the state on the liberties of their 
people —-we should listen to them. One of the shrewdest 
judgments on us came from the pen of Alexis de Toc- 
queville who one hundred and twenty-five years ago 
visited this country. He put what he learned in his 
‘‘Democracy in America.’’ After saying that ‘‘the Union 
is as happy and free as a small people, and as glorious 
and strong as a great nation,’’ he dwelt with misgivings 
upon our restless materialism springing from the 
dangerous illusion that money is everything. He foresaw 
the possibility of a state which, without practicing any 
bloody oppression, would reduce the people ‘‘to nothing 
better than a flock of timid and industrious animals, of 
which the government is the shepherd’? and which 
would undertake ‘‘to spare its subjects all the care of 
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thinking and all the trouble of living.’’ Prophetic French- 
man! 

Great nations, empires, collapse and fall and are 
conquered when the people fail to control their govern- 
ments. Historian Toynbee has told us just what happens 
to those nations and will happen to us unless we are able 
to learn from their mistakes. In an article in the New 
York Times for January 31, 1960. entitled, ‘‘Lessons 
For Us From Athens and Rome,’’ Professor Toynbee 
tells us why the Greek and Roman empires disinte- 
grated and disappeared. 

The Greek empire collapsed, the Professor writes, 
around the year 300 B.C. because of the blind, selfish 
government leaders of Athens. The Greeks. led by 
Athens, won a great war against the Persians in 479 
B.C. and brought freedom from the Persian yoke to all 
the Greek states, which were really city-states. These 
states had paid for the war in soldiers and money and 
Pericles in Athens insisted that these contributions 
(taxes) to Athens should continue after the war, promising 
the ‘‘allies’’ that the central government would use the 
money to insure the allies from any future foreign 
attacks. Instead of using the money for this purpose, 
Pericles and his oligarchical ‘‘cabinet’’ of wealthy ad- 
visers proceeded to spend the money on creating the 
exquisite buildings and sculptures whose remnants we 
enjoy today. Athens, in other words, proceeded to orna- 
ment and enjoy its own city-state, to relax after its 
military victory, to devote itself to consumption of 
luxuries and so grew soft and indifferent to the welfare 
of the people of her former allies. In time the allies 
rebelled and destroyed Athens, with the result that 
‘tthe glory that was Greece’’ disappeared into the 
graveyard of history. 

Eight hundred years later, around 500 A.D., the 
Roman Empire collapsed, Professor Toynbee explains, 
because once more the incompetent central government 
in Rome failed to inspire and sustain the loyalty of the 
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outlying local city-states. ‘‘Gradually the life went out 
of the municipalities,’’ writes Professor Toynbee. 
‘‘Public service, which had once been eagerly sought 
after as a political honor, came to be shunned as a 
financial burden.... More and more of the municipal 
administrations had to be taken over by the imperial 
authorities.’’ The burden was too great for the central 
government to handle. The outlying cities, no longer 
stimulated by the ‘‘sinister romance of war,’’ were 
weakened by corruption, refused to govern themselves, 
and were easily overwhelmed by the barbarians invading 
from the north. 

Do these glimpses of history leave you, my reader, 
still indifferent? I suppose they do. Lessons from the 
past strike home only to those who have given thought 
and study to the past. To such students the Age of 
Pericles and the Age of Augustus are startling in 
their likeness to the Age of Living It Up. 

Parallels between today’s crisis and that ofthe French 
Revolution nearly two hundred years ago are illuminating. 
The rich waxed richer, the poor poorer, the government, 
staggering under a ruinous load of debt, was bankrupt, 
the landed gentry (small businesses of that age) were 
fast disappearing, taxpaying was avoided, and the people 
were seized by a panic of fear. The King avoided his 
responsibility, was unable to make decisions, and when 
problems of state became critical he summoned his 
sporting courtiers and rode out with them to the nearby 
forest and shot a few deer. 

The ruinous policy of the revolutionary French govern- 
ment was the same as our government’s today: deficit 
financing. King Louis XVI turned over the burdens of 
state to wealthy financiers. A succession of such ex- 
perts was tried by the King until he settled upon De 
Calonne, a clever, dishonest, happy-go-lucky noble who 
led France straight to disaster. President Kennedy has 
appointed as Secretary of the Treasury C. Douglas 
Dillon, the much respected head of the great Wall Street 
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banking firm of Dillon, Read & Company. This firm was 
defendant in a suit brought by the government which 
charged conspiracy to monopolize the securities business 
of the United States. In spite of a mountain of evidence of 
conspiracy submitted by the Justice Department, the suit 
was dismissed, the court explaining that the plaintiff’s 
accusation was mere ‘‘inference.’’ When the Justice 
Department, in the name of the people, accuse Wall 
Street banks of violation of the criminal laws, they must 
not ‘‘infer’’ things! The government’s case was argued 
by eight lawyers; Dillon, Read in defending had available 
the services of over eighty corporation legal experts. 
Dillon, Read has been up before the Senate’s Banking 
and Currency Committee to face charges of falsifying 
statements accompanying offerings of securities to the 
public, of tricky devices to avoid taxes, of charging a 
fee of a million dollars for selling a single block of 
shares, of pooling operations to force up value of shares 
held by it and not in the pool. These facts are listed 
not as the deeds of Douglas Dillon but as part of the 
history of the firm bearing his and his father’s name. 
They are not recent occurrences. They are facts the 
electorate should have. 

The full story of Dillon, Read operations during the 
booming twenties will be found in the published hearings 
of the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, 
Seventy-third Congress, on ‘‘Stock Exchange Pract- 
ices,’? Part 4. Sample revelation: Dillon, Read buys 
7 percent gold bonds of the bankrupt government of 
Bolivia for $23,000,000, paying 93 cents on the dollar 
and selling to the public for 97 cents. Dillon, Read and 
associates make almost a million profit, Bolivia de- 
faults, the trusting investors in the end lose their 
money and hold bonds worth six cents. Investment 
trusts collect millions in profits. Since they produce 
nothing and merely manipulate other people’s money, 
somebody has to lose millions. There must be a sucker 
in such a racket. There is: the gambling public. 
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President Kennedy in neither his inaugural address 
nor his State of the Union Message mentioned the 
problems of the growing monopolies, the menace of the 
vast public debt, or the shifting of the powers of ruling 
from the people to the ‘‘invisible government’’ of wealth 
and corporate greed. He promised to ‘‘make arms 
control a central goal of our national policy under my 
personal direction,’? which adds up to—~— a safe and 
commendable promise. In his campaign talks to the 
electorate Mr. Kennedy again and again assured us that 
he would not be able to succeed with his reforms without 
our help. In his acceptance speech, in which he an- 
nounced the New Frontier, he made a plea for courage 
not complacency, for leadership not salesmanship. He 
defined leadership as the ability to lead vigorously and 
told us that the ‘‘United States cannot afford to be 
either tired or Tory.’’ Citizens, he said in his inaugural 
address, have more responsibility that he for ‘‘final 
success of our course.’’ These challenges stirred the 
nation with new hope and great faith in our new leader. 
We wanted him to lead us. 

In a letter to the Long Island daily, Newsday, Pre- 
sident Kennedy complained that the people were not 
sacrificing enough and when the editor asked him to be 
specific as to what he wanted them to do, he outlined 
his international problems. That lively and trenchant 
commentator, ‘‘TRB’’ of The New Republic in the issue 
for May 29, 1961, after viewing our new President’s 
lack of contact with the electorate, wrote that this was 
his most serious error to date. He advised that the 
President ‘‘take the country into his confidence, to 
fireside talk to educate. ‘‘The country is eager to 
be led. It hears of ‘sacrifice’ and doesn’t know for 
what it should sacrifice.’’ 

President Kennedy’s first official act on assuming 
office was to spend government money to feed the 
hungry and give government doles to the poor; he made 
no appeal to localities to help themselves. In his 
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official talks to the people and to Congress the new 
President said nothing about a plan for converting a 
war economy to production for peace, although he 
certainly knew that without such a plan an end to the 
arms race would be catastrophic. Had he then decided 
against a determined effort to end the cold war? 
Cautiously he spoke only of ‘‘arms control?’ which 
could mean anything or nothing. 

The masses of the American people want the end 
of armaments which prepare for universal disaster; 
the munition makers want the profitable arming to 
continue. To whom was our new President to listen? 
He has himself selected as his chief advisers Dean 
Rusk, formerly head of the Ford Foundation, for Sec- 
retary of State, C. Douglas Dillon, formerly a Wall 
Street investment banker, for Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, and Robert S. McNamara, formerly heading the 
Ford Motor Company, for his Secretary of Defense. Do 
these men represent the interests of the American 
people? 

I have before me the report of the hearings of the 
Senate’s Committee on Finance on Mr. Dillon’s appoint- 
ment as Treasury Secretary. Mr. Dillon was asked what 
remedies he would propose for solving the nation’s 
financial chaos. He had two suggestions for the members 
of the Judiciary Committee: raise the debt limit (which 
would promote more borrowing from which bankers 
would profit) and increase taxes. This was the policy 
of the French King’s wealthy noble, De Colonne, and it 
led to bread riots, mutinying soldiers and police, and 
finally starving mobs which swarmed over Versailles 
and Paris, took the King prisoner and beheaded him. 
The King’s guards seized the government. Our traditions 
will allow no such melodrama; our starving citizens will 
not riot, instead they’ll sell apples. We’ll have a nice, 
quiet depression. 

What is the solution? Professor Toynbee points the 
way. We citizens of the western nations, he writes, must 
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rouse ourselves to attend to the business of government, 
local and national, or someday, sooner or later, we will 
be faced suddenly with an unexpected emergency and we 
may crack. The trial and error processes of democracy, 
he says, must be quickened, new ideas must be boldly 
tried out and ‘‘a new and unprecedented turn’’ must be 
discovered to solve the present crisis. 

The unprecedented turn I propose in this book is a 
calling of a people’s convention as provided for in our 
Constitution. My great hope for bold reforms by the new 
Kennedy administration led me to propose the calling of 
a people’s convention to President Kennedy. I sent him, 
before his inauguration, my seventh chapter which deals 
with the convention. He wrote me: ‘‘I found your thesis 
challenging, and I am sure it will stir some who read it 
from their apathy.’’ He added: ‘‘We both attack similar 
problems, but, perhaps, from different corners,’’ and 
‘sour solutions, I would think, might vary.’’ He asked to 
see the remaining chapters of this book. 


Tom Paine during the darkest hours of the Revolution 
wrote, ‘‘These are times which try men’s souls.’’ He 
called for sacrifices, and the people responded. Winston 
Churchill, when the British Empire faced destruction by 
Hitler’s legions, rose in Parliament, asked the people 
to face the tasks ahead, promising them ‘‘blood, sweat 
and tears,’’ and the people responded. Franklin Roosevelt 
faced the crisis of 1933, told the people the truth, and 
acted with a New Deal. John Kennedy at the beginning of 
1961 is listening to the advice of his entrenched older 
officials not to move too fast and upsetthe stock market, 
and to trust the big men of business and banking. 

So —we the people crawled back into our cocoons of 
indifference and accepted business as usual. Perhaps 
after all big business knows best. Its leaders must be 
smart if they are so rich; haven’t they reassured us 
that what is good for them is good for the country; their 
corporations are efficient, serve the public, and are, 
on the whole, honest. What do we know about govern- 
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ment? We have to trust somebody. All politicians are 
crooked; our really big men are business leaders; let 
them be our statesmen and quit worrying. Thus we 
rationalized, quieting our despair, and picked up the 
evening paper for the sporting news and the latest 
murder. We read these headlines: ‘‘Twenty-nine electric 
firms fined two million dollars onprice-fixing charges... 
Sixteen firms which practically monopolize the electric 
machinery production of the country with sales totaling 
eight billion dollars admit their criminal conspiracy in 
a federal court... Seven electrical officials, including 
three General Electric executives, given jail sentences... 
Robert A. Bicks, in charge of the antitrust division of 
the Justice Department, indorsed for the job by the 
American Bar Association, scores brightest triumph in 
the seventy year history of the antitrust laws.’’ Soon 
appeared cartoons which pictured the smeared hands 
of the respected leaders of industry dripping the slime 
of corruption upon the record of American business. 

Robert Bicks, at the age of thirty-three, a crusader 
for the people! One of the young new leaders who, we 
were assured by John F. Kennedy in his election 
campaign, would supplant the old fossils who couldn’t 
change their ways! John Kennedy had in his campaign 
praised the trust-busting record of the Department of 
Justice in recent years and Robert Bicks is the man 
who made that record. In 1960 alone he.brought ninety- 
two trust cases into court, itself a record. Did we hear 
rejoicing over Robert Bicks by our new President who 
wants to ‘‘move ahead’’ and by his brother, Robert, 
whom he put at the head of the Department of Justice? 
Not a chance. Robert Kennedy fired Robert Bicks. 

Thomas Jefferson said that in time the people would 
lose their government and would find ‘‘another revolu- 
tion’’ necessary to recover it. The time for this has 
now arrived. Another world conflict, another depression, 
a continuation of the cold war will not now save us. An 
entirely new strategy is needed. What such a strategy 
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might be and how it can be used legally and peaceably 
is the message of this book. 

Can we learn, or are we incurably creatures of 
chance? We have never lost a major war and have never 
seen our cities toppled by bombs; we Americans are 
lucky and smart; we’ll get the breaks; we’ll come out 
on top; we always do; don’t be so down-beat. Are 
these the dreamy infatuations of a people being pre- 
pared for doom? Is it possible that we can continue 
to live on the edge of an abyss in an era of world 
anarchy and worry only about the price of a new auto- 
mobile, a swimming pool, or a divorce? We live in an 
age without heroes; with us today the path of glory 
leads but to the gravy. 

The Italian philosopher, Niccolo Machiavelli, a cynical 
but astute political writer, four centuries ago found 
reason for hope in the midst of the corruptions and 
treachery of the government of his day. In his famous 
book, ‘‘The Prince,’’ he addressed his contemporaries: 
‘‘Other people learn from the perils of their neighbors, 
you will not even learn from your own, nor trust 
yourselves nor recognize the time when you are losing 
and have lost. I tell you fortune will not alter your 
behavior. Heaven will not and cannot preserve those 
bent on their own ruin. But I cannot believe it will 
come to this, seeing that you are free Florentines 
and your liberty in your own hands. In the end I believe 
you will have the same regard for your freedom that 
men always have who are born free and desire to 
live free.’’ 
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CHAPTER TWO 
EDUCATION AND SURVIVAL 


If the crisis I pictured in my previous chapter is 
ever solved, something will have to be done to our 
schools and colleges. A revolution in our educational 
methods which the government has not ‘yet visualized 
or proposed will have to come sooner or later if we 
are to survive as a democratic nation. The sensational 
use Russia is making of her schools to promote her 
program of world domination has resulted in the United 
States in a ground swell of interest in turning out more 
scientists and engineers, but all these changes are a 
mere beginning. Russia began with a revolution out of 
which sprang an education system to support it. We have 
had no revolution in our time. The entrenched authorities 
of big government and big business will never promote 
a system of education which would prepare the public 
to demand an end of the entrenchment. Education must 
precede political reform and revision of education is 
impossible without political reform. If we do have the 
kind of democratic revolution now needed, the public 
will be educated but not by our school teachers. Their 
lessons will come from their pocketbooks and their 
stomachs. Later the teachers canrelate the new triumphs 
to the Spirit of 1776 and Valley Forge. 

‘‘The purpose of democracy,’’ wrote John Dewey, ‘‘is 
to pool intelligence for solving problems enhancing the 
common welfare.’’ Our schools should be free to teach 
the truth without censorship or outside interference. 
This would be intelligent. In the past we have been 
warned and we haven’t listened. Fifty years ago H. G. 
Wells, who spent his later years scanning the fate of 
nations, told us that our civilization was involved ina 
race between education and disaster. He might have been 
more constructive if he had added that any democracy 
can be saved from decline by filling the jails with the 
right people and sending all the others to school. 
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Fearless educators like Micklejohn and Stringfellow 
Barr and deeply concerned radical authors like Upton 
Sinclair and John Dos Passos told us what reforms were 
necessary but we ridiculed and ignored them. A very 
few private schools made brave efforts at least to tell 
their pupils social truths but the political climate was 
against them and their efforts were largely ignored. 
The sufferings of the depression prompted sporadic 
student protests which have been documented in James 
Wechsler’s ‘Revolt on the Campus,’’ published in 1935. 
Preparations for war ended these abortive rebellions. 

Since the second world war and the conflict in Korea 
students on several college campuses have staged 
cautious protests against compulsory ROTC military 
training, against nuclear warfare preparations, and in 
support of civil rights for negro citizens. Some of 
these outbursts, as at Dartmouth, San Francisco, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Chicago, and New York, made newspaper 
headlines. Students paraded before the headquarters 
of the political parties during the campaign of 1960, 
demanding ‘‘Total democracy’? and ‘‘Civil rights now.’’ 
Campus protests shared by liberal members of the 
faculty were heard against the failure of the pulpits 
of the nation’s churches to oppose militarism and 
preach the moral compulsions to peace. In general, 
however, these rebellions involved only local protests 
by campus intellectuals; no mass movement of students 
for reform has appeared; the average student, with no 
encouragement from his teacher or pastor, is stolidly 
apathetic about social questions with little concern for 
anybody’s fate, including his own. 

The profound significance of our educational failures 
in the present world crisis is stated with staggering 
emphasis in ‘‘Education and World Tragedy,’? by the 
distinguished teacher, Howard Mumford Jones. Anyone 
reading this book, published in 1946, will wonder how 
it failed to stir the conscience of the nation. That 
conscience was drugged with distractions and remained 
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asleep, and still, toward the end of 1960, it drowses. 
Congress, when dealing with education, refused money 
for schools and appropriated billions for war. Unless 
something happens to education under the new admini- 
stration and to the local school boards of the nation we 
will lose the race between education and disaster. 

Today two contests absorb the attention of the peoples 
of the world: the terrifying armament race between the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. and the ideological battle for 
the control of people’s minds. The impossibility of 
winning a nuclear war has turned the armament race 
into a stalemate and shifted main attention to the 
clashing propagandas of democracy and communism. 
How has our government met this altered issue? The 
triumph of the first sputnik was attributed to Russia’s 
output of scientists in her schools. We need more 
scientists and engineers! And forthwith our government, 
following the usual solution it has for any problem, 
proceeded to try to buy a new supply. Appropriations 
for scholarships and subsidies were quickly provided 
by Congress. And yet I have it on good authority that 
we don’t need a new army of scientists, and our im- 
mediate matching of some of Russia’s achievements 
would seem to prove this. The personnel officers of the 
large engineering corporations moreover state that they 
find that new recruits who have had a sound general 
education with some grounding in the sciences progress 
more rapidly than graduates of the engineering schools 
without a broad cultural training. Even in turning out 
implements of war, if there is a lag, it is due not so 
much to want of scientists as to want of efficiency of 
government. Our scientists easily built an electronic 
brain which will tell the intercontinental missiles where 
and when to strike. A brain capable of telling why will 
take a little longer. 

The greatest educational need is for graduates who 
have done their homework in the social sciences. We 
need graduates who understand what a race with dis- 
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aster means, who know what disaster means and who 
can see it coming without waiting for revelation when 
they are dying from burns in a hospital. The immediate 
great need today is not college degrees for the masses 
that is utopian—— but for white-collar, middle-class 
citizens who can interpret trends, who can recognize 
the symptoms of a nation in decline, who understand 
the difference between a battlefield and a conference 
table, who are fully informed about the merits and 
demerits of democracy and communism and can de- 
molish an opponent who plugs communism in a debate. 
So far no crash program for furthering this type of 
education has been provided by our government. 

Our scientists themselves realize the type of educa- 
tion needed for today. In the Bulletin of The Atomic 
Scientists a program of studies designed to meet the 
needs of the present crisis is presented by Eugene 
Staley, a senior international economist of Stanford 
Research Institute who also served as a member of 
the international secretariat of the U. S. Charter Con- 
ference in 1945. He begins with this statement: ‘‘While 
great nations continue to be ranged against each other 
on the verge of hostilities, the awesome power over 
natural forces conferred by science and technology upon 
man seems like a lethal instrument that has fallen into 
the hands of children.’’ He concludes his proposals 
with this: ‘‘It would be a great mistake if, in our 
concern for producing more and better scientists and 
technologists, we were to neglect the need for human- 
istic thinking and leadership. One of the supreme tasks 
of education in a free society is to fit citizens to make 
well-informed, enlightened, discriminating choices 
to take the broad view and to see the interrelations of 
things, to distinguish the better from the worse. For 
this they need to know more than their technical spe- 
Cialties.’’ 

Military technology is making the conventional soldier 
obsolete. He should now become a citizen and help win 
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the war of brains. Some idea of the immensity of 
preparing our veterans for this new role is found in 
a telephone conversation between a soldier in the 
Korean War and his wife in New York. The soldier had 
just been through the battle of Seoul and his wife had 
just given birth to their first baby. The trans-Pacific 
and transcontinental airwaves should have crackled 
with news in both directions. The press service recorded 
the opening of the conversation: 


Operator: ‘‘Go ahead, Mr. Quigg.”’ 

Wife: ‘‘Hello, darling. We’re so 
glad to hear from you.”’ 

‘*Hello, me too.’’ 

Wife: ‘‘How are you?’’ 

‘‘Fine. How are you?’’ 

Wife: ‘‘Oh, fine.’’ 

‘*How is Susan??’ 

Wife: ‘‘She’s fine, too.”’ 

‘‘How is everything there?’’ 

Wife: ‘‘Just fine. How’s every- 
thing with you???’ 

‘**Uh, fine.”’ 


You may assume that soldier Quigg was of exceptionally 
low intelligence and yet I doubt it. My belief is that he 
would be typical of the rank and file, a man of extremely 
limited experience. 

Had our children in the past enjoyed the education 
needed to enable a democracy to flourish, we would 
not now be facing a crisis in government. What specifi- 
cally has been missing in our schools? For many 
years we have boasted of our well-equipped schools 
and foreigners have come to study them. We have a few 
great universities, here and there ‘‘modernized,’’ effi- 
cient high schools, and in the lowest grades where little 
or no social responsibility is expected of the teachers 
we will find the little ones often handled with sympathy, 
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skill and sound pedagogy. All this is true but it is also 
true that millions of American children go to school 
in overcrowded, inadequate, or unsafe schools and 
many thousands of new classrooms and teachers are 
needed. Congress spends $300,000,000 for an obsolete 
carrier (which is ruined by a fire before it is finished) 
and refuses funds for our schools. To hinder the 
appeals made in Congress for appropriations for schools 
the Eisenhower administration suppressed a _ highly 
laudable report on Soviet schools made by our Com- 
missioner of Education who was sent to Russia to make 
the study to guide our legislators. Our schools do not 
prepare our children for the life they must live today; 
they are not trained to be citizens in a democracy 
that is to survive or to be soldiers who will defend it. 
One-third of the men responding to the draft in the 
last world war in a western state were found to be too 
mentally unfit to bother with as recruits. 

I offer a few more facts about our schools as semi- 
nars in citizenship. In a study entitled ‘‘English for 
Social Living’? compiled by twenty-five top teachers 
in our secondary schools and published in 1943 we 
learn that the National Educational Association Re- 
search Division discovered that sixty percent of the 
adult population of seventy-five million had never en- 
tered high school and that ninety-four percent had 
not entered college. Those with no schooling what- 
ever equaled those who graduated from college. In 
a large training camp near Washington, D. C., it 
was learned that seventy-six percent of the negro 
selectees and eleven percent of the whites were wholly 
illiterate. Only one-half the adult population, this 
study shows, had finished the eighth grade. Could 
these millions of uneducated citizens think independ- 
ently about any matter of real importance such as 
elections? Is it any wonder that only half of them 
even go to the polls to vote? If we are to survive 
as a democracy something will have to be done to the 
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apathy of the mythic mind of the American masses. 

In a poll taken in 1953 by The Atomic Scientists’ 
Bulletin it was learned that seventy-nine percent of 
average middle-class adults didn’t know what NATO 
stands for and fifty-four percent knew nothing about 
what the United Nations was doing. In a recent study 
conducted at Purdue University it was learned that 
more than half of a large number of high school stu- 
dents thought that wire-tapping and third degree police 
methods should be legalized and that the police should 
censor books, movies, radio and television ‘‘to shield 
us from improper thinking.’’? A terrorized teacher ina 
report in the English Journal advises his colleagues 
not to discuss the evils of our government in the class- 
room but instead to talk about the governmental weak- 
nesses of other countries. A flourishing publishing 
house in Chicago does a brisk business in supplying 
plays for the many secondary schools throughout the 
country. An experienced playwright sent this firm a 
popular comedy treatment of predicaments resulting 
from regimentation in big business. The corporation 
prescribed the ‘“‘right girl’’ for the promising young 
hero to marry. The hero naturally had fallen in love 
with another girl. The play script was rejected with 
the comment: ‘‘We cannot accept plays dealing with 
controversial subjects.’’ 

Professors at the University of Wisconsin learned 
by questioning that most of their students rejected 
the rights of the freedom of the press, assembly and 
worship which are reserved to the people by their 
Constitution. The Capital Times in Madison, the 
university town, in 1951 had its reporters circulate a 
petition quoting, without naming it, a section of the 
Declaration of Independence expressing the fundamentals 
of American freedom. All but one of many hundreds 
approached refused to sign the document because it was 
‘‘communistic.’’ A Chinese student in a leading Western 
state university told me that he had been advised by 
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other students in a class in political science that he would 
be wise not to be caught reading the Declaration of 
Independence. An essay contest for high school pupils 
was conducted by the newspaper in the university town 
where I live. The subject was citizenship. In one of 
the essays the pupil wrote: ‘“‘It is a privilege to pay 
taxes, obey the laws and in return the government grants 
citizens certain rights.’’ The judge of the contest tells 
me that this understanding of our government was re- 
flected in most of the essays. 

During the height of the Little Rock segregation crisis 
I helped circulate a petition to approve the historic 
decision of the Supreme Court in May, 1954, enforcing 
the rights of negroes under the Constitution. I invited 
the instructors in history of the local university to sign. 
They conferred, then refused; it would be ‘‘unwise.’’ In 
the midst of agitation in our city to resist extortionate 
rates levied on the city by a utility corporation I asked 
the advisory help of the same university’s professor of 
municipal government. He refused, explaining that al- 
though he considered himself an expert on city govern- 
ment, he had been advised for his own good not to ‘‘mix 
in politics.’? He was forbidden to give his students a 
practical demonstration in good government; to be safe 
he had to stick to theory. A professor newly arrived at 
this same institution of higher learning told me that he 
had been confidentially advised by his colleagues not to 
expect too much homework of his students since they 
needed time for sleep, movies and lovemaking. 

I return to the problem of higher education. A tax 
Supported university in the Middle West with nine 
thousand students is typical of many other such in- 
stitutions of learning. It is noted for its excellent 
engineering and agricultural professional schools but 
its department of arts and sciences which presumably ~ 
would prepare all its students for life in the fast- 
changing world in which they live enjoys no such dis- 
tinction. The faculty is woefully weakened by incompe- 
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tent pensioners, by unprogressive medieval ideals of 
education, and a wage slave timidity which submits to 
censorship and enforced lowering of standards to in- 
crease the enrollment. As for the students: while their 


against attending classes when one of their teams wins 
a victory and instead of storming seats of political 
corruption they raid the co-ed dormitories and carry 
off in triumph the young women’s pants. 

This state university is managed by wealthy business 
leaders. Much of the income of the stores of the town in 
which it is located comes from the college students. 
The talk of the town merchants never concerns the 
educational achievements of the college; their pre- 
occupation is with the enrollment. The gossip along 
Main Street is centered on the weather and how it may 
affect the crops of the surrounding farms andthe number 
of students who have brought spending money from home. 
The college enrollment is the barometer of town ‘‘pro- 
sperity.’’ The editor of the town newspaper, subcon- 
sciously atuned to the welfare of his business advertisers 
and farmer readers, emblazoned the news of a record 
enrollment with a banner heading on his front page: 
‘“‘Freshman Crop Big, Beanies Sprout Like Flowers 
After A Shower.’’ A professor of this university who 
pointed out to his students the wastefulness and in- 
accuracy of advertising was fired as a Communist. In 
a talk with the chairman of the Board of Regents in 
charge of higher education in our southwestern state I 
urged upon him the importance of the social and civic 
responsibility of his colleges and pointed out the short- 
comings. He listened, then asked me for my constructive 
suggestions. I recommended that the colleges, first of 
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financial solicitors. He attempted no answer. Such is 
higher education among the grass-roots. 

At this point I may be accused of exaggeration, of 
describing conditions in a depressed educational area of 
the country. I do not exaggerate; I have not told the half, 
as any investigator of the subject knows and as many of 
them have stated in recently published books. Tradi- 
tionalism, academic sterility, corrupting commercial 
aims, excessive emphasis on athletic competitions and 
distracting campus activities and entertainments are to 
be found among our colleges generally, especially 
among state-supported schools. 

Our high schools produce thousands of graduates 
most of whom have never thoroughly learned anything. 
Just one example: Yale Law School has recently re- 
quired students to take a course in English Composi- 
tion. On enrollment they were unable to write a page 
of good English. Why teach the writing of briefs if the 
future lawyer has no facility with language? 

Jacques Barzun in his ‘‘Teacher in America’’ says 
that the reason college students in European univer- 
sities find time to take part in political discussions 
and head radical movements is that they don’t play 
football. The President of a southwestern university 
famous for its football team stated in a speech that he 
hoped the college would in time be worthy of the football 
teain. Today the campus celebrities are athletic heroes 
and beauty queens. Scholarship and students interested 
in it are under suspicion. The term professor is the 
source of campus jokes; the intellectual is an egghead, 
a long-hair, owleyes, mortarboard, doubledome, do- 
gooder, or a plain pinko. 

‘‘The college graduate is presented with a sheepskin,’’ 
says Robert Maynard Hutchins, ‘‘to cover his intellectual 
nakedness.’’ I have heard our colleges defined as 
athletic institutions in which a few classes are held for 
the feeble-minded. ‘‘Our universities,’’ wrote Abbott 
Lawrence Lowell, former President of Harvard, ‘‘are 
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full of knowledge; the freshmen bring a little in and the 
Seniors take none away, and so knowledge accumulates.’’ 
A discouraged educator says that an A. B. degree in 
most American colleges means that the recipient has 
mastered the first two letters of the alphabet. Another 
states that a college education in America prepares the 
student for an afternoon at Coney Island. Stringfellow 
Barr, who ought to know, in his satiric novel, ‘‘Purely 
Academic,’’ refers to the American college campus as 
a ‘‘truly hideous picture of perfectly nice people caught 
up in an absolute web of pretense,’’ says the co-eds 
‘try to make sororities to find a husband,’’ and ob- 
serves that ‘‘the dean of women hopes the girls won’t 
conceive anything more dangerous than a concept before 
they find husbands.”’ 

Wisecracks and isolated facts don’t make a complete 
picture of a general social problem, but they are straws 
in the wind. Comprehensive studies by impartial com- 
petent investigators, such as the commission appointed 
by President Eisenhower to report on the needs of 
higher education, have made perfectly clear that the 
role our schools are playing in the present crisis is 
sad indeed. Some of our Congressmen, deeply concerned 
about our schools, have reviewed the evidence and 
sounded their warnings. ‘‘Events ofthe past few months,’’ 
says Senator Joseph S. Clark of Pennsylvania, in his 
extension of remarks before the Senate, ‘‘have brought 
home to the American people the catastrophic costs of 
neglect of our educational: system at all levels from 
elementary schools to the university.”’ 

Adlai Stevenson was never more in earnest or more 
persuasive than when he addressed the Founder’s Day 
Convocation at the University of Virginia at Char- 
lottesville early in 1960. ‘‘Our own leaders,’’ he said, 
‘‘have deceived us by underrating the magnitude of the 
present crisis. But haven’t we, as a people, also 

“deceived ourselves? The harsh verdict of history will 
be that our nation was quiescent and complacent, con- 
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tent with illusions, that we failed to insist, through our 
press and other agencies of opinion, that all the avenues 
of truth be kept open.’’? The challenge of the Twentieth 
Century, he said, cannot be met by ‘‘better detergents 
and more toothpaste, with private opulence and public 
squalor. It can be met only with better education and 
more attention to our public needs.’’ 

The failure of our schools to respond to public needs 
is met in impressive ways by our big ‘‘educational’’ 
foundations. The Twentieth Century Fund, for example, 
established from the millions of the Ford Foundation, 
and Freedom Foundation, financed by philanthropists 
not yet announced, have assumed the responsibility for 
our political education and sell their own interpretation 
of ‘‘the American way of life.’? These foundations not 
only serve as devices for escaping the tax collector but, 
behind the slickest and most innocent-looking facades 
ever invented, thought control the public in ways that 
_mean safety for great accumulations of wealth. The. 
Freedom Foundation, located for strategic purposes on 
the hallowed ground of Valley Force, has its own 
interpretation of freedom. The property, according to 
a casual announcement, was ‘‘made available through 
the patriotic interest of the Foundation’s Chairman of 
Trustees, E. F. Hutton.’’ Mr. Hutton is a partner of 
the Wall Street firm of E. F. Hutton and Company. On 
the Foundation’s Board of Directors are top executives 
of great corporations, judges, college presidents, 
various millionaires, and baseball players in the head- 
lines. . 

Freedom Foundation has made a great discovery. The 
American people will rejoice over their freedoms, will 
even write and speak about them, if you pay them 
enough. Accordingly it offers prizes totaling $100,000 a 
year for essays, speeches and miscellaneous plugs for 
‘tthe American way.’’ To make sure that this ‘‘way’’ 
is properly understood the Foundation provides elaborate 
printed matter for the guidance of the lovers of freedom 
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who compete for the glittering cash. These good folk, 
with their eyes on the money, learn that the basic, 
fundamental devotion of the Foundation is to God. A 
list of ideals is provided to give the minds of the 
authors the right slant. The first is the right to worship 
God in one’s own way and the last is the right to ‘‘free- 
dom from arbitrary government regulation and control.’’ 
The freedoms of the Bill of Rights are duly listed and 
among them, just to be sure that their contestants won’t 
go wrong, is inserted the ‘‘right to go into business, 
compete and make a profit.’? Nothing is said about the 
right of the people to create and control their govern- 
ment. The duty of the government, the contestants are 
told, is to act as ‘‘protector and referee’’— protector 
naturally of big business and referee of its distribution 
of dividends after or without taxes. Freedom to the 
Foundation means freedom to accumulate wealth and 
hang on to it. 

I have read some of the addresses given by digni- 
taries at the annual prize-awarding ceremonies at 
Valley Forge (including one about God and government 
by President Eisenhower). The successful contestants 
are smart enought to spark their contributions with 
the choice little nuggets of propaganda dear to the heart 
of the Foundation. One such highlight is the sly sug- 
gestion that teachers of American history could get 
good tips from ‘‘business leaders.’’ Another is: ‘‘I am 
speaking of our right to acquire, hold and enjoy private 
property..... ?? Another (which would be an excellent 
prescription for a dog fight): ‘‘The essence of the 
American way is not restraint by lawbutby conscience.’’ 
The great foundations help finance our colleges with 
millions in endowments with no strings attached but with 
confidence that their fascist doctrines will seep through 
the dollars. 

Our middle class citizen is not being educated. This 
middle class has in the past with its uncommitted 
minorities swung elections and so has determined the 
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destinies of our country. In this class we find the 
‘‘common man’? who lives on the right side of the 
(rusted) railroad tracks. He is the citizen who counts, 
he is the hero of our demos. No other single nation 
has so large a class of adults of demonstrated capacity 
to learn who have also been nourished in the spirit of 
political freedom. These people today are as a class 
enlightened but uneducated. The enlightened person is 
alert enough and has been drilled enough in school to 
have learned how to use his eyes and ears to assemble 
facts and store up impressions. The educated person 
has the same faculty but in addition has learned how 
to think. Routine drilling and living will enlighten but 
education results only from discipline in thinking and 
such discipline is not featured in American schools 
and colleges. Mass man gossips about people; middle 
class man is interested in events, chiefly the weather, 
business and sex; the educated elite, who alone are 
capable of abstract thinking, discuss ideas. 

The outstanding educational need today, if we are 
to survive, is improvement in middle class Joe Smith’s 
capacity to grasp and be interested in ideas, especially 
social and political ideas. This is the ‘‘supreme task’’; 
to equip citizens to make enlightened, discrimina- 
ting choices, to see the interrelation of things, to 
see what is good for them in the way of government 
and what isn’t. I have seen the middle class Joe Smith 
I am writing about referred to by a fascist author 
as a ‘‘faceless, changing amoebic blob, a boorish, 
maligned and ignorant alleged citizen.’’ I don’t be- 
lieve this. Joe Smith is competent in his small world, 
has ideals, is friendly, hospitable, and wants to do 
the right thing. His main deficiency, his shocking 
short-coming as a democratic citizen, is his want 
of any discipline in using his otherwise good set of 
brains. He doesn’t know how to think; his forebrain 
has been neglected; he is not equipped to solve social 
problems, or any problem of any complexity; he is 
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not educated no matter how many things he ‘‘understands.’’ 

The essence of the educated mind is a trained in- 
telligence and such intelligence—— to use a definition 
I find in the writing of F. Scott Fitzgerald is possessed 
by a person who can ‘‘hold two opposed ideas in mind at 
the same time and still retain the ability to function.”’ 
This type of mental agility all of us who are not mental 
geniuses have to learn in school. Discipline in creative 
thinking is founded on discipline in the scientific method: 
objectivity, analysis, logic, conclusion. The education 
that really educates is not an accumulation of facts but 
the ability to do something with those facts. True edu- 
cation is what remains when we have forgotten all that 
we have been taught. The fingers of a trained musician 
are useful not because they can play certain memorized 
pieces but because they can play anything. People with 
undisciplined minds have no effect on the world into 
which they have been born. They condemn what they 
don’t understand and learn nothing from experience. 

All this is familiar enough; it will be found in your 
psychology textbook; but I bang away at it because no 
one seems to realize its importance. Little is done 
about it because the value of mental discipline is not 
understood by those who need it most. The student 
drowses while his professor traces Newton’s logic in 
reaching conclusions about gravity and fails to rouse 
himself to ask questions when he is ‘‘lost.’? So what? 
Why should our school boy worry about old Newton’s 
chatter about a falling apple a hundred and fifty years 
ago? Why should he be asked to trace the half century 
of progressive discoveries in European laboratories 
which finally disclosed the secrets of the atom? Why 
should he be put on his own to discover the differences 
between the Victorian age and the age of the cold war 
and report his findings in writing or in an address 
before his class? Such tasks impel investigation, a 
discriminating examination of evidence, reaching con- 
clusions —— in a word, they involve solving problems. 
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What does our student do? In too many cases he copies 
something out of a book and goes to the movies with an 
exciting new girl friend. He may even pay someone to 
do the tasks which teach him most. An investigation 
by District Attorney Frank D. Hogan of New York City 
has disclosed that ‘‘hundreds of theses’’ necessary for 
master’s degrees have been furnished by ghost-writing 
agencies scattered over the nation which charge fees 
from a few hundred dollars to more than $3,000. 
Diplomas can be bought from phony ‘‘colleges’’ secreted 
like criminal bootleg stills in the educational backwoods 
of the country. 

The importance of courses in typing and bookkeeping 
is evident enough. They prepare for a job and money. 
Many pressures on our colleges are turning them into 
vocational training institutions. Something precious to 
American higher education is being lost. The fast buck 
or the trained intelligence! Which is it to be? A fateful 
question if we are to survive! How can we survive with 
our colleges pouring out male graduates with benumbed 
minds? Such minds, faced with choices in a local or 
national election, are unable to decide between candidates 
A and B. They decide as someone advises, do some 
guessing, or consult their feelings. 

The need of discipline in solving problems is empha- 
sized by Professor Howard Mumford Jones of Harvard 
University, who, following the teachings of William James, 
refers to it in his book mentioned previously as the 
capacity of the student to handle ‘‘options.’’ ‘‘In a world 
that must either unite or perish,’’ he writes, ‘‘this 
discipline is of the utmost importance.’’ What happens 
when it is wanting I have had an opportunity to observe 
as editor and teacher concerned with many thousands 
of fictional inventions in the form of stories and novels 
written by my students in college and out. In these 
narratives the main character in the climax faces a 
decision: will he ask for a divorce or not, will he marry 
Mary or Ann, steal or remain honest, change his 
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business, take a plane and flee, whatever? The male 
writers are too often incapable of objective thinking, 
they can’t examine their own experiences as someone 
else might; their lives and their characters’ lives are 
hounded and paralyzed by their incapacity for analytical 
thinking and by the fears embedded in their immaturity 
and their neuroses. Good fiction by a male writer is an 
overflow of his pleasure in living and is directed by 
competent thinking. 

The female writers too often solve their plots by 
deception, low-down tricks, on the parts of their hero- 
ines. The charming wife finds her husband has fallen 
for a younger, unscrupulous, flighty dame who has a 
wickedly appealing figure and who, to top the wife’s 
misery, has red hair, generally dyed. What to do? She 
stages a bit of dalliance with another man, a dashing, 
well-heeled bachelor so that her husband can behold the 
cheap comedy and suffer. That does it——so the author 
says. The author will admit she never saw such a trick 
work in real life. I tell her she is an immoral writer 
and she is appalled. The women in Russia, we are told, 
want above all else the success of communism. Our 
women, as near as I can make out, want a house, another 
baby, and a man who shows up regularly with plenty 
of crisp bacon. How can Russia’s challenge be met by a 
nation full of swollen wombs and empty heads? 

Ow about the colleges and female education? Many 
co-eds in the university town where I live, seeing that 
they are about to flunk out, drop attendance, lure a 
sex-obsessed male student into marriage, and proceed 
to boom the baby crop (which we don’t need). In most 
colleges they are allowed to pass examinations by merely 
memorizing given facts, they are allowed to read rather 
than taught to write good English, they are asked what 
they want to do next, they are taught how to bake a 
pie or sew a more or less straight seam instead of 
learning what ‘‘x’’ is, what started the Civil War, how 
democracy differs from communism, what to do with 
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our gasoline savages who cause the slaughter on our 
motor highways, why parents are afraidoftheir children, 
why girls go wrong and how to prevent it, why their 
fathers believe the lies in their newspapers, why hors de 
combat does not mean war horse and ‘‘LXXX”’’ does not 
mean love and kisses. To be happy themselves and 
competent as arbiters of government they don’t need 
automobiles to ride from dormitory to classroom, or 
beauty queen contests, or daisy chains, or luxurious 
sorority houses, or snap courses, They need a switch, 
two switches: one in school and a bigger one at home. 

Speaking of switches: the present generation of parents 
quails at the thought of the discipline practiced by its 
grandparents and ingratiating so-called ‘‘guidance ex- 
perts’’ consolingly furnish alibis for their cowardice. 
A sterner view is expressed by Sir Winston Churchill 
in his discussion of the grandeurs of the English 
language in his history of the British people. He writes: 
‘‘Naturally I am biased in favor of boys learning 
English; I would make them all learn English; and then 
I would let the clever ones learn Latin as an honour, 
and Greek as a treat. But the only thing I would whip 
them for is not knowing English. I would whip them hard 
for that.’’ 

Today’s youth is nursed on gasoline and schooled by 
‘progressive’? methods which are not progressive be- 
cause they omit discipline. My own belief is thata 
young man who throughout his childhood and youth has 
never known discipline, some of it severe, will in later 
life undergo cruelties of fate of which he never dreamed. 
Our country was built by men who as youngsters 
drudged in the corn rows from dawn to dusk. Today our 
young men, garbed in the latest pastel styles, drift about 
in two-toned convertibles with a blonde beside them as 
prescribed by Detroit’s siren songs of luxury. A study 
made for the high school of Wells, Nevada, revealed 
that not one straight ‘‘A’’ student owned a car, that 
only five percent of the ‘‘B’s’’ do, forty-five percent 
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of the ‘‘C’’ students do, and seventy-one percent of the 
**D?? students do. Last year American parents spent 
$300 000,000 for power lawn mowers, presumably so that 
they can handle the grass-cutting chore and Junior can 
have the afternoon off to search for fun with the family 
car. If the fathers of our country continue to neglect 
control of their sons, booted and armed fascist police 
may one day crash their homes and do the job for them. 

If these strictures of mine seem to advocate Victorian 
tyrants for our schoolrooms or top sergeants as paters 
inour homes, lam seriously misunderstood. These school 
children of ours are not little monsters nor is their 
delinquency or malingering natural to them or inevitable. 
If our schools fail to educate them, the fault is not 
theirs but the teacher’s and the local mossback policies 
which reflect the demands of the parents. Democratic 
tradition requires that our schools be locally admini- 
stered but the disintegration of citizen responsibility 
inevitably is enforcing the financing and control of our 
schools by Washington. And how good is our national 
government as a teacher? U. S. Commissioner of 
Education Lawrence G. Derthick on being asked to com- 
ment on the banning of Aldous Huxley’s ‘‘Brave New 
World’? and George Orwell’s ‘‘1984’? said, ‘‘I never 
heard of those books and I don’t think it would be 
prudent of me to discuss them.’’ 

Our school children will strive to meet expectations 
if the goals set them seem to them inspiring and 
worth-while. When _what is not followed by why in the 
classroom the zeal for learning dies. Give youth a 
purpose which transcends his own interests and which 
makes sense and his achievements will surprise you. 

Professor Jones in his book mentioned above suggests 
such a purpose. He proposes that somehow we implant 
in our youth ‘‘a real enthusiasm for the theory and 
practice of democracy.’’ The great need, he tells us, is 
for a ‘‘dynamic democratic culture’ to match the 
indoctrination of Russian young people in the ‘‘fallacious 
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absolute’? of communism. He warns of the danger of 
another catastrophic war and offers an emergency pro- 
gram of studies designed to prepare students and the 
rest of us for survival. He proposes six studies: 
vocational training, the improvements in technology by 
science, the workings of democracy, the facts about 
Russia, about the Orient, and, lastly, ways and means 
for reducing the fears people feel for each other 
throughout the world and for ‘‘restoring confidence in 
the relations betwen man and man.”’ To the Professor’s 
six studies I would add one more: a seminar on brain- 
washing, the number one public enemy of civilization — 
how it works officially in communistic countries and 
unofficially with many subtle disguises among us. 


Of most importance in any crash program of education 
for survival is the kind of democratic indoctrination 
of which Professor Jones writes. The instructor of 
such a course might begin his first session with his 
pupils with this remark: ‘‘I read recently that the 
United States is today hanging over an ashcan. At our 
next session I shall ask each of you to give his opinion 
of that statement. Class dismissed.’’ At a later session 
he might ask his pupils whether they would prefer to 
live in a communistic or a democratic country. And he 
should go on from there, fearlessly, factually, in the 
spirit of a seminar, and let -the fur fly. He himself 
would have one main responsibility: to make certain 
that his pupils understand the difference between theory 
(the historic formulations) and the practices in the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. He would gamble that the truth 
about the two systems of government would be enough 
to bring our democracy in a winner. If it did, his class 
might then invite in a communist and give him the 
works. If communism won the debate, the instructor 
would be fired _and_a Hungarian refugee invited to take 
over his class. 

In the schools established for training in survival 
progressivism would be supplanted by homestudyism, 
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diploma mills would become citizen training workshops, 
professionalized spectator sports would give way to 
popular sports (as at Oxford and Cambridge in England) 
with everybody out in the afternoon to kick or catch a 
ball, run races, and get up a sweat. Dating would be 
encouraged and all the fraternity and sorority houses 
would be turned into social halls where all students 
could meet and conduct their pre-marriage prelimina- 
ries. Courses in sex and marriage would be required 
of all students, and these courses would not be taught 
by _a house mother or venerable campus pastor. Mar- 
riage while in college wou e discouraged, as advised 
by Margaret Mead, the noted social scientist. All this 
could be done without proscribing fun and entertainment. 
Real fun, real entertainment would be substituted for 
demoralizing indulgences and laughter would become 
the college song. Why not? In God’s name, why not? 

Am I too utopian? Perhaps, but I am a teacher, and 
I believe in youth and think I know what is possible. 
I do not believe that the radical reforms I propose 
will ever be promoted by teachers or the present 
college administrations. I find bitterly ironic corrobo- 
ration of this belief in Bernard Shaw’s introduction to 
*‘Back to Methuselah.’’ No professor today, he wrote, 
would have the courage to teach political morality. 
‘‘The school master who attempted it would soon find 
himself penniless in the streets without pupils, if not 
in the dock pleading to a pompously worded indictment 
for sedition against the exploiters. Our schools teach 
the morality of feudalism corrupted by commercialism 
and hold up the military conqueror, the robber baron, 
and the profiteer, as models of the illustrious and the 
successful. There’s no way out through the school 
master.’’ Our teachers will never tell the truth until 
someone in authority tells them they will be paid for 
it. The only possible way out now, as I see it, is by the 


restoration of self-government by methods described 
in the chapters to Sollow. Only a government repre- 
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senting the interests of the people will demand the 
schools necessary for their safety and survival. The 
great need of our country today is not for better cigars, 
cars or bars but more teachers who know what is 
going on and who face their classes with no fear of 
being fired. 

The problems of our citadels of intelligence will not 
be solved by professors of education or appropriation 
committees. The initiative will come from reformers 
who were once fired by their teachers for insubordina- 
tion and these reformers will talk not about Plato and 
Erasmus but about Jefferson, Lincoln and Professor 
Jones. I may be misreading the history of revolutions 
but I don’t think so. We have, as this is being written, 
a new administration in Washington headed not by a 
cabinet of millionaires but by Phi Beta Kappas from 
Harvard and other Ivy League colleges and we might 
see something, but I doubt it. The concern of the new 
administrators, as I write, is wholly on where school 
children will sit with nothing said about what they will 
be taught. esr ee er 

That sweeping reforms in education are now needed 
for survival no one who looks behind today’s headlines 
can doubt. The founding fathers were prophetic. Long 
ago in the year 1787 during the months immediately 
following the signing of the new Constitution, Thomas 
Jefferson exchanged letters with James Madison. In 
December of that year Jefferson wrote Madison that he 
feared the new government might not endure without 
‘‘educating and informing the whole mass of the 
people.’’ It is more important, he wrote, that the people 
be informed than the government be given more power. 
In this same letter from the chief author of the Declara- 
tion to the chief author of our Constitution we find 
expressed the former’s opinion of rebellions and re- 
volutions: ‘‘No country should be long without one.’’ 
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CHAPTER THREE 


COMMUNICATIONS AND SELF-GOVERNMENT 


When I have my vision of what our country might be if 
we citizens made up our minds to it, I see self-govern- 
ment actually operating. I see the arts of communication 
being used to establish, chronicle and celebrate the most 
exciting chapter of our history. I see the American 
people actually governing themselves as their founding 
fathers intended and hoped they would. The obstacles 
of vast space, of many millions of population, of myriad 
differences of race, wealth, education, have been over- 
come by modern means of communication and the men 
and women who are having the time of their lives 
managing them. These managers, these people in charge 
of communications, would be inspired by one purpose: 
to prove to themselves and the rest of the world, if it 
is interested, that when the American people say they 
are democratic, they mean it. 

In this vision I see the electronic arts being used to 
achieve what vilifiers of the people and reactionary 
croakers said could never be done, i.e., enable a 
hundred million citizens to confer among themselves 
and issue commands to their officials as they at one 
time did in their town-meetings. There would, ofcourse, 
be controversy, possibly revolting segments of citizens 
who would have to be brought back into line, but it would 
be stirring because it would be inspired by hope not 
fear and it would be democratic. Once a week or so 
the adults in every home with a citizen in it would 
gather and listen critically to uncensored accounts of 
what their servants are doing in Washington. Once a 
month or so these same citizens would gather in their 
meetings, decide what they want done, and then they 
would be on the air and their government servants, 
all three branches of them, would be gathered in their 
quarters to listen and tremble, realizing that the boss 
means what he says. 
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In that day which of course is improbable but 
not impossible or I wouldn’t talk about it —~—in that 
day there would be no ‘“‘invisible’’ government; who 
and what the government is would be as visible as a 
policeman directing traffic. Congress would not be 
composed of mossback pensioners of rich men, easy 
marks for infiltrating lobbyists or committees headed 
by the oldest and most senile baldheads drifting around 
the Capital. All these would be replaced by younger, 
trained, smart delegates chosen and instructed by the 
citizens they represent. The airwaves would be owned 
by the people, not by the government as in Russia or by 


a dictator as in Cuba or by_ big business as now in the 


U.S.A. The government itself would not be communistic 


no! —__ or socialistic or bureaucratic or oligarchical 
or monarchical or imperialistic, but it would be a 
dictatorship and the big boss would be Joe Smith and 
you and all we citizens. Damn it, it would be a demo- 
cracy. Win or lose, it would be what we say we are, 
a democratic people who govern ourselves. 

If the day of my vision, or any approximation of it, 
ever comes, the means to bring it about will be our 
arts of communication. A big nation like ours when up 
against it, as we are now, will be forced to use its 
newspapers, books, magazines, theatres, the networks. 
The most useful of these means of communication will 
be radio and television. When one man’s voice may be 
heard in practically every home in the land, salvation 
or ultimate subjugation of the masses becomes possible. 
When the rebels of other lands overthrow their tyrants, 
they capture first of all the broadcasting stations. 
During the last world war our communications were 
not taken over by the government; publishers, theatres, 
networks voluntarily backed our soldiers and helped to 
mobilize the nation. We all responded; we made willing 
sacrifices; we were united both by fear and noble 
purposes and, with a final savage thrust, we won the 
war. If we as a people ever wake up and, driven by 
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anger or hunger or sheer terror, really face the new 
dangers now threatening us, we will once more mobilize 
our arts of communication. The voice of revolution will 
fly through the vast reaches of the air and we shall 
hear in our homes that the time has come. 

I am not alone in my vision. Another student of 
communications, E. B. White, in his ‘‘Removal,’’ wrote 
this: ‘‘The news of television, however, is what I 
particularly go for when I get a chance at the paper; 
for I believe television is going to be the test of the 
modern world, and that in this new opportunity to see 
beyond the range of our vision we shall discover either 
a new and unbearable disturbance of the general peace 
or a Saving radiance in the sky. We shall stand or fall 
by television— of that I am quite sure.’’ 

So much by way of introduction to the theme of this 
chapter which is the importance of communications in 
these days of crisis, the importance now as well as 
later. The slogan for a people who must save them- 
selves and don’t know how should be: tell us the truth! 
The truth can best be told to the masses by radio and 
television, to all of us by the press and movies, to our 
school children, our college students by the theatre 
(more on this later), and by fiction for those of us who 
still read and enjoy the printed word. With this under- 
standing of the importance of our arts of communica- 
tion we should, I think, take a look at them. How are 
they being used today? 

First, the news: do our newspapers give us the news? 
The answer to this question need not be elaborated; 
by this time, with all that has been said and written on 
the subject we all know that we have a reactionary, 
one-party press, that with a very few exceptions our 
newspapers are edited with a slant favoring advertisers 
rather than readers. Ask anyone if he believes every- 
thing he reads in his newspaper and his answer will be 
no. Our largest, and some (not I) say our greatest 
newspaper, The New York Times, still features its 
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famous slogan, ‘‘all the news fit to print.’’ Fit for 
whom? Insofar as unfit means what we the readers 
don’t want to read meaningless horrors, obscene 
revelations, propaganda, unimportant trifles we could 
approve censoring for fitness; but if this word means 
the eliminations, the slanting, the falsifying which toady 
to advertisers, we should not approve. I have worked on 
newspapers here and abroad and learned what every 
newspaper man knows: our newspapers in general stress 
entertainment more than accuracy, pull the eagle’s 
tail when dealing with our national prestige, play up 
disasters and crime for their sensational value and play 
down the triumphs of courage and constructive achieve- 
ments generally. Any newspaper veteran can pick up 
almost any newspaper and easily identify suppressions 
of important facts, distortions of what obviously happened, 
phony inventions (‘‘according to authoritative sources’’) 
and cowardly evasions of unpleasant truths such as the 
source of the wealth of rich people, the unholy con- 
spiracies of our State Department, and revelations of 
how the rights of the people are trampled upon which is 
often revealed in Congressional and other hearings and 
investigations. If we seek a medium for telling the 
American reader what he should know to be a com- 
petent citizen, we’d have to begin by firing the editors 
of practically all our newspapers. 

As I write this, The New York Times for Sunday, 
March 5, arrives. What do we find in this ‘‘greatest’’ 
newspaper? On all five continents hate of the United 
States has recently been expressed by mobs of young, 
newly enlightened, patriotic rebels with cries of ‘‘Go 
home, Yankee!’’ The editor with his eye on his circula- 
tion figures decides to soften this blow to his readers’ 
pride with a little tranquilizing. He summons his expert 
pacifier, C. L. Sulzberger, and instructs him to make 
the bad news ‘‘fit’? for his readers. 

Mr. Sulzberger begins his piece by saying that demo- 
cratic pronouncements should avoid smugness and be 
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‘‘crisply truthful,’’ after which he proceeds to pen a 
masterpiece of smugness and cheery sedation for his 
readers. His assertions are miles from the truth. He 
defines the cold war as a contest between ‘‘independent 
and serf nations, between those favoring peace and those 
seeking violent change.’’ The Russian people are not 
serfs, our government has not favored peace, and the 
Russians have repeatedly invited us to compete with 
them -without violence. This essay for pleasant Sunday 
morning reading is replete with clever propitiatory 
twists. After truthfully stating that democracy cannot 
be exported until it works at home, he informs us 
God forgive him—— that ‘‘citizens of a democracy owe 
service to their governments rather than the reverse,”’ 
which is a definition of monarchy and the opposite of 
democracy. If our ‘‘greatest’’? newspaper can boom its 
business with opiates like Sulzberger’s, what can we 
hope to find in less responsible newssheets? 

The newscasting on radio and television is even less 
accurate, less in the public interest, than the reports 
and editorials in our newspapers. Some of the news 
experts appearing on the air, such as Edward R. 
Murrow (who has been added to the new President’s 
staff of advisers), Frank McGee and Walter Cronkite, 
are informed, competent, skilled in speaking and ‘‘cover 
the news’’ helpfully. Most newscasters, however, have 
been trained on newspapers and continue to observe the 
taboos, precautions, and censoring taught by the watchdog 
at the ‘‘copy desk.’’ The. handling of the debates of 
candidates Nixon and Kennedy during the 1960 campaign 
and the ‘‘live’’ screening of Presidential press con- 
ferences are good demonstrations of the possibilities 
of bringing the voter closer to his government. Con- 
troversy by invited speakers is promoted by the networks 
but avoided like poison by their own staffs. The horrors 
of nuclear warfare, the truth about the cold war, the 
speeches and writings of our liberal leaders, the heroic 
struggles in defense of civil liberties, the violations 
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of the law by big business, the evils of monopoly, the 
stupidities of our foreign representatives — the list of 
topics omitted or played down by television and radio 
news services is endless. The censoring of television 
newscasting tends to isolate the viewer from the world 
in which he lives. 

If there is ever a catastrophic nuclear war, writes 
Norman Cousins, in the Saturday Review, the historian 
afterwards, dealing with causes, will find it remarkable 
that ‘‘the finest communication system ever devised in 
human history’? was not used to tell the people about 
the impending horrors or to deal with the problem of 
prevention. It is being used today, according to a writer 
discussing mass communications in the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists, not to teach the public to prefer 
safety but to prefer blondes. Our newspapers, our 
networks ——what they offer us often looks like what is 
left of the truth after terrified editors have worked it 
over. Foreigners tell us that our communications have 
been reduced to chronicles of horror and crime. A 
disciple of Gandhi, visiting us, quietly observed that we 
as a people would be better offifwe completely boycotted 
our newspapers, television, advertising, and all our 
mediums of mass communication. 

The main indictment against television is not its 
timorous handling of the news but the effect of its 
entertainment in lowering the morale of the masses of 
our population. A nation facing a conflict with a rival 
nation will, as I point out in a later chapter, succeed or 
fail according to the moral tone, the unified dedication, 
of its people. How can such a dedication be achieved by 
a medium which has been handed over to pitchmen and 
advertisers who trap their audiences with sadistic 
crimes, addled buffoons, money prizes, savage sports, 
and kiddy shows? Has television become a mere opiate 
for the masses?/A clergyman summoned to conduct a 
funeral service in a home arrived to fi 
family gathered before the television screen. 
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The home is the soul of a nation and this sanctity, 
one of the most precious of Anglo-Saxon traditions, is 
violated by the commercialization of television and 
radio. The salesman who formerly was lucky to set 
his foot inside the door now sits in the family circle and 
addresses his victims without their being able to talk 
back. The viewers are presented with a cruel bargain: 
either they will be denied the privilege of enjoying 
television or they will weleome the pill and soap vender 
into the living room and let him make his spiel at the 
most inopportune time conceivable. How are we going 
to rouse ourselves to prevent invasion of our shores if 
we prefer to save afewcents onour entertainment rather 
than throw out the invaders of our homes? 

How about the effect on national morale ofthe dramatic 
entertainer of the living room screen? At rare intervals 
excellent dramas have been offered, such as the Old 
Vic’s staging of ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.’’ Although the 
rating services reported an estimate of some thirty 
million viewers of this show, the leaders of the industry 
were discouraged. ‘‘I Love Lucy,’’ shown at the same 
time, rated twice as many in its audience. ‘‘Where art 
thou, Romeo??? wisecracked the studios. Shakespeare was 
a flop except for the millions who enjoyed him. 

That television could provide its viewers with shows 
featuring the wonder and suspense and drama of American 
life in a way to enlighten as well as entertain, no one 
experienced with popular fiction and plays would doubt. 
The startling success of a Chayefsky would seem to prove 
this true. Instead of following up on such successes, 
however, the network chiefs decided to follow an opposite 
policy. By degrees, without any real thinking, they began 
to realize that the basic, ultimate, subjects of all 
‘narratives are sex and murder, or, less bluntly, love 
and death, the beginning and the end of life. The more 
they reduced love to sex and death to murder, the lower 
and wider the appeal. Sex, however, is taboo in television, 
realistic love all but unknown; this leaves killing as ‘the 
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prize package for the living theatre. The word went out 
from Hollywood: We need crime to pack ’em in! Walk 
down any quiet small town street of a summer day with 
the doors and windows open and you can hear the guns 
blazing within. Every six-year old boy in the country 
now wears a brace of shiny toy pistols and slinks about 
‘‘dropping’’ everyone he sees, beginning with his parents. 
Older children tell their pals who disagree with them to 
‘‘drop dead.’’ Stories for children may well have action, 
even violence, humor, character, but what travesties of 
life these westerns! Their hero is a lineal descendant 
of old Hopalong Cassidy: he is a grown-up boy scout, 
doesn’t drink or smoke, never kisses the rancher’s or 
anybody else’s daughter and never has to reload his 
six-shooter even if he shoots it fifty-six times. 

In all this endless fare of violence the heroes are 
solving their problems with guns. At a time when the 
American people should rise up and with one authorita- 
tive voice demand that their government cease its suicidal 
armament race and lead the way in conciliation, with the 
rest of the world to judge of the fairness of its offers, 
these same people are being drugged into a passive 
acceptance of killing as the easiest way to settle with 
people who oppose them. 

The really terrifying scandal of television has been 
revealed by studies conducted for ten years by Professor 
Paul Witty of Northwestern University. His survey shows 
that children under high school age watch television an 
average of 22-and-a-half hours a week, a bit higher than 
three hours a day. The younger the child, this study 
shows, the longer the period of viewing. I quote: ‘‘A. C. 
Nielsen reports that the typical American home has TV 
turned on for six hours a day, seven days a week, that 
in Boston more people are estimated to own television 
sets than telephones, and that in the city of Baltimore 
there are more television sets than there are bathtubs.’’ 
What are the children watching? An escaped criminal 
takes the young hero hostage, an army lieutenant without 
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justification nurses bitter hatred for the red man, a 
murderess escapes justice because she has sex appeal, 
an escaped convict in the mountains kills a young girl, 
a policeman is disarmed and beaten by thugs __ this is 
the diet of our children at the most sensitive and 
impressionable years of their lives. These are the 
children upon whom we would like to count in another 
generation to bring us an era of peace. 

This misuse of our airways is not merely unfortunate, 
it is not merely a necessary evil, it is not merely 
exploitation of our uneducated masses; it is, if you 
dwell at all upon it, sheer horror. Can’t someone 
somehow rid America of this curse which filters this 
miasma of death into all our homes? Are we waiting for 
a dictator to do it for us? In Russia, we are told by 
Marya Mannes, after a visit of investigation there, 
‘‘crime and horror, gunplay and brutality are virtually 
absent from the screen,’’ and it is also ‘‘wholly free 
of the vulgarity, triviality and cheapness that flood our 
own sets.’’ Television in Russia, writes Miss Mannes, 
‘features lessons in English, dramatic literature, music, 
the dance, the marvels of nature, the teaching of skills, 
and talks which promote pride in labor and the country’s 
destiny.’?’ Are we too vain, too smug, to learn from 
our rival? 

How can television in a democratic country be con- 
trolled in the public interest? The movies without income 
from commercials and subject to the judgment of their 
audiences who are not captive are being forced by 
competition with television to work out their own codes 
and settle their problems within the industry. Since 
television is a medium of communication, its super- 
vision and control are a concern of Congress and the 
people’s representatives have in turn instituted the 
Federal Communications Commission to supervise the 
use of the airways ‘‘in the public interest.’’ And what 
happened to the FCC? A congressional committee in- 
vestigating it slipped up and hired an honest young 
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lawyer to collect the facts. A member of the regulating 
agency was indicted as a criminal violator of his public 
trust, other members faced similar charges, the Pre- 
sident’s top assistant was implicated in the corruptions 
and forced to resign, the President’s press agent, the 
Speaker of the House, a former Governor of New York, 
powerful business leaders were under suspicion. The 
lid was about to be blown off a malodorous kettle of 
government fish when orders to lay off were passed 
along the back corridors of the capitol. The honest 
young lawyer was quickly fired, the investigation was 
adjourned, the bribe takers and givers breathed deeply 
with relief. The lid was replaced onthe pot of corruption. 

Hopes for a time were raised that non-commercial 
pay-TV paid for by set owners would provide quality 
programming for the discriminating, but the networks 
in a panic of fear at what might happen to their racket 
managed to block the efforts of the new rivals. The 
story of the pressures brought to bear upon the Federal 
Communications Commission to crack down on pay-TV 
has not been told but it is rumored in Hollywood and 
New York that hundreds of thousands of dollars were 
spent to protect the millions being made from busi- 
ness-sponsored television. Congress and the FCC both 
sat on their hands. The FCC has set aside 214 chan- 
nels for educational and civic programs but has done 
very little to encourage their use. Small budgets and 
high ideals do not interest them. To date forty-five 
of the 214 educational channels have since 1952 gone 
on the air. These few, wanting commercial sponsors 
or support by the stations who refuse to add them 
to their ‘‘sustained’’ programs, fail to reach many 
of the millions who use the local stations. Most of 
the unused channels, moreover, are in the ultra high 
frequency spectrums necessitating adaptation of sets 
at a cost of about $40. Some fifty-six of the unused 
channels are in the commercial bands, available to 
ordinary sets. The use of television for civic in- 
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struction and the education needed today has hardly begun. 

The curse on television is the unholy alliance of show 
business with the advertising racket. Show business, 
in spite of that label, is entertainment, esthetic creation, 
in a word it’s an art. Advertising is selling and should 
not be caught in the same bed with show business. 
They are in the same bed in television but not in the 
theatre or motion pictures. The gods of workers for 
the stage and big screen are the audience. The god of 
television is the advertising agent and the big dough 
he handles for the sponsor. The agent supervises the 
art as well as the preparation of the commercials, and 
his main concern is the commercials. He is an expert 
on what his authors should not write about. The scripters 
learn from him to avoid politics, sex, adultery, religion, 
unemployment, poverty, crooks (in high places,) liquor, 
Segregation, divorce, controversy, serious music, 
poetry, modern dance——. the list is endless. Should the 
heroine of a play be allowed to drink beer? If the agent 
Says yes, he may lose the account; if he says no, he’s 
safe, so he says no. 

Such, in brief, is our most serious problem of com- 
munications. Television. It is the only medium under 
direct government supervision. We could learn much 
from Great Britain and Canada. England has sanctioned 
two broadcasting systems: one private and financed 
by business like ours, and the other, the British Broad- 
casting Company, managed by the government. The 
B.B.C. devotes itself to public welfare programs. The 
Canadian Broadcasting Company is private but sells 
only time on the air; the advertiser has nothing to 
say about the entertainment which will carry his com- 
mercial. Art and selling are separated. The possibi- 
lities of pay-TV have not been fully exploited for the 
reason already given. The interesting pioneer experi- 
ment in Bartlesville, Oklahoma, failed, it seems now 
agreed, because it asked for subscriptions, the customers 
thus financing the company. The soundest plan for 
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pay-TV, which will be a long time coming, for reasons 
too complicated to set down here, would be for the 
audience to pay for the shows it wants to see as it 
does in the theatres. 

As for the motion picture: what a stirring role it 
might play in restoring government by the people! 
Television would announce, the big screen would inter- 
pret and entertain. What an instrument for helping to 
lift a static age into a new age of creative effort with a 
limitless new frontier. The art that can go anywhere 
for backgrounds, can transcend the limitations of other 
arts, can work magic with its anamorphic lenses and 
dazzle us with breathtaking color on its expanding 
screen! We will need it; we could use it. Someday, I 
believe, we will have to use it. In that day authors, 
directors, and producers (the work proceeding in that 
order), will find box office appeal in narratives about 
the American people and the events which deeply affect 
their lives and their future. The technical perfections 
of the big screen will be devoted to something besides 
galloping horses, blazing guns, young women with vol- 
uptuous bodies and baby faces, the luxuries enjoyed by 
millionaires, ‘‘paradises’’ of the Pacific and the endless 
sexy kisses enacted by the two youngsters who photo- 
graph best. 

Studio executives today operate in an atmosphere of 
fear that the picture they are taking a chance on may 
not pay out; they talk money not art; they try to repeat 
hits instead of creating something new. A bulletin 
arrives from Hollywood announcing that the big film 
companies in an effort to survive will ‘‘embark on an 
unparalleled spree of sensuality, sin and violence.”’ 
‘‘Carnality a la mode’’ this is the formula. The 
movies, in other words, will hold up a mirror not to 
life but to a keyhole. 

The result of all this excessive commercializing 
of a popular art is the many unentertaining second- 
and third-rate pictures which are emptying the movie 
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houses across the land. The movies try to meet com- 
petition with television by aping the worst that the 
small screen offers. Today 75 percent of the pictures 
now being released are losing money and one-half 
the 22,000 picture theatres of a few years ago have 
been torn down and replaced by stores, apartments 
or hotels. 

The curse of Hollywood, I repeat, is that it is inter- 
ested only in exploiting and not in creating. It is not 
interested in writers who are the creators. Again and 
again its producers have been told in their own trade 
journals that ‘‘the story’s the thing,’’ that ‘“‘there 
is nothing wrong with the movie business that good 
stories won’t cure,’’ but this fundamental truth about 
their art, about any art, they ignore. Hollywood is 
interested only in publicity values. It will buy a ‘‘name’”’ 
but not what the ‘‘name’’ has learned. The main reason 
for this indifference is not that producers think the 
author is ignorant but that they know they are. ‘‘Your 
hacks have loused up my play,’’ said a playwright in 
Hollywood. ‘‘I’ll fire them,’’ said the producer, ‘‘what’d 
they do?’’ ‘‘They have destroyed my play’s unity.’’ 
Said the producer: ‘‘What the hell’s that?’’ 

Hollywood’s producers don’t understand the laws, 
the principles, the basic technique of the art of drama- 
tized narrative. Consciously or unconsciously the con- 
sistently successful professional novelist and playwright 
understand these laws and principles and use them 
constantly and some of them, with a gift for teaching, 
might tell the movie mogul what unity, for example, is, 
but he would never listen, he listens only when money 
talks. The reason movies made from widely read 
novels generally grade better than studio-made stories 
is now clear: the studios follow the book; the plot must 
be good, the book was a best seller, wasn’t it? 

Some of the pictures made from novels have demon- 
strated the possibilities in using the big screen to 
interest the masses in their own country. Instead of 
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glamorizing the Queen of Sheba or Genghis Kahn, 
Edna Ferber wrote about a Texas rancher, Sloan Wilson 
about an ‘‘organization man’’ in a New York office, 
and Lederer and Burdick about an incompetent emis- 
sary of our State Department who messed things up 
for us in Indonesia. ‘‘The Ugly American’’ was critical 
and instructive but the other two novels hardly at all. 
The novelists who will do for our coming revolution 
what Russia’s writers are now doing for hers are not 
yet on the scene. 

Ten years ago eight young trained Hollywood writers 
with ideas of revolt and reform (which they kept to 
themselves) were summoned for questioning by a Con- 
gressional committee from Washington. Did the com- 
mittee ask why these skilled young authors kept their 
criticisms and ideas of reform to themselves instead 
of writing movies about them? Did it call in the pro- 
ducers and ask why their most talented writers con- 
cerned with the welfare of the masses, were not allowed 
freedom of expression? Not quite. They labeled them 
‘‘communists’’ and fined or sent them to jail. 

The typical producer today with a good novel in his 
hand wouldn’t be able to tell you why it is good. Elia 
Kazan, who stoutly defends writers tells in an account 
of his adventures in the world of flim-flam about a 
studio head who arrived at noon in the commissary 
and flourished a book, exclaiming to his colleagues: 
‘ve just bought a great story but I think I can 
lickwth 

Why have we so few novelists with any interest at 
all in grappling with the turmoil of the political and 
social scene? They excuse themselves with a pious 
theory: novelists are not supposed to moralize, the 
present age is too complicated, too confused to be 
understood and ordered into art by a novelist, a novel- 
ist’s duty is to present the facts and let the reader 
draw his own conclusions (‘‘modern objectivity!’’), the 
news is more interesting, more sensational, than any 
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novel about it could possibly be so that current events 
and their interpretation should be left to the reporter, 
news commentator, and editorial writers. Every one 
of these defenses for the novel without social or poli- 
tical significance is phony. Morals and moralizing are 
not out of date. Morals are imbedded in conduct and 
conduct is the stuff of fiction. A moral is a formulation, 
a distillate, of life. No other art can produce the 
impact of a moral view of life as well as a novel. 

The greatest novels are philosophic; they expound 
life as well as lives. A basic requirement of any novel 
is that it entertain, delight, the reader; it may do this 
with meanings, with significance, yet without lecturing 
him on morals. If it not only entertains but also in- 
structs, inspires, enlarges the mental horizon, is it 
not a greater achievement and a more valuable work? 
The late nineteenth century became the Golden Age of 
the Novel because the novels of those years gave the 
reader much more than mere entertainment. The giants 
of those days were not Walter Scott or Charles Reade 
or Anthony Hope or the Bronte sisters or James M. 
Barrie, but Dostoevsky who defended the oppressed, 
Thackeray who satirized the foibles of the fashionable 
world, Hardy who exposed the double standard, Meredith 
and Butler who scored tyrannical parents, Kipling who 
plugged the glories of the British Empire, Shaw who 
preached socialism and D. H. Lawrence who anatomized 
love and disclosed that it had a great deal to do with 
sex. These novelists grappled with social problems and 
wrote both as prophets and as entertainers. 

When we last engaged in a world war novelists and 
playwrights willingly gave their services and wrote 
books and plays to help mobilize the nation for victory 
and no one wasted time arguing that they shouldn’t do 
so. Why can they not help us winthe cold war and peace? 
A few have been moved by this theme but too few and 
the outstanding achievement, ‘‘On The Beach,’’ was 
written by a European author. I would like to direct 
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authors, reviewers and publishers to the possibilities. 
Voltaire with ‘‘Candide’’ helped lift Europe out of the 
Middle Ages. Dickens, George Sand, Mrs. Gaskell, 
George Eliot, Harriet Beecher Stowe a hundred years 
ago advocated the rights of labor, condemned slums, 
slavery and antisemitism. Gorki, Tolstoy and Jack London 
with their fiction prepared Russia for its Revolution. 
Upton Sinclair with ‘‘The Jungle’’ brought about the 
present U. S. meat inspection system, Sinclair Lewis’ 
‘‘Main Street’’ punctured American provincial smugness, 
John Steinbeck’s ‘‘Grapes of Wrath’’ jolted capitalistic 
exploiters and sparked some progressive legislation, 
George Orwell’s ‘‘1984’? horrified the reading public 
into an awareness of the present drift of the western 
world toward totalitarianism, and Frederic Wakeman’s 
‘‘The Hucksters’’ (and a spate of other similar novels 
following it) exposed the shady conspiracies of Madison 
Avenue to public view. Alan Paton’s ‘‘Cry The Beloved 
Country’? was a sermon against racial discrimination. 
Richardson Wright’s ‘‘Native Son’’ and Lillian Smith’s 
‘Strange Fruit’’ prepared the country for the Supreme 
Court’s historic ruling against segregation. Sloan Wilson, 
more recently, with his ‘‘The Man In The Gray Flannel 
Suit’? scored enslavement by regimentation in modern 
business. 

The authors of these novels compelled attention and 
were read. They achieved distinction not only as novel- 
ists but as citizens. Why not? Is a novelist any less a 
citizen because he is an artist? Tolstoy who wrote two 
great masterpieces, ‘‘War and Peace’’ and ‘‘Anna 
Karenina,’’ was always a moralist and wrote a book, 
‘‘What Is Art??? to argue that a moral purpose is 
always an element in any great art. Archibald Mac- 
Leish, who is absorbed by the political life of his 
time, urged his colleagues at the National Congress of 
Writers in 1937 to accept political responsibility. He 
stated that ‘‘any esthetic theory that denies political 
and public participation is poisonous nonsense.”’ 
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What are the great realities today besides the cold 
war? We have a new President, engaging, evidently 
Sincere, a master politician who in his speeches has 
stirred us with every appeal except the most important: 
‘‘What do you, my bosses, want me to do?’’ Our civil 
liberties are still threatened by a star chamber con- 
gressional committee, the powers of government have 
Slipped invisibly from Washington to Wall Street, our 
elected officers serve their personal fortunes rather 
than the nation; crime and juvenile delinquency are on 
the increase; drunkenness is eating away the vitals of 
the nation, citizens are being slaughtered on the high- 
ways by the tens of thousands, our population increase 
is running ahead of our productive capacity, the wealthy 


violate the law with impunity, our teachers are fired. 


for telling the truth, our press censors the news from 
Russia, Cuba, China, or any other country which happens 
to be on the blacklist of our State Department and bi 


business. Social and political problems such as these 


often appear as backgrounds of current novels and are 
touched off with bright quips of satire by the cynical, 
querulous scribes of today, but where oh where are the 
novels by writers who are not ‘‘beat,’’ who are aflame 
with visions of what could be done that is not being done! 

Space is left for but few words about the last medium 
of communication I shall mention, the theatre. It, the 
most ancient of the literary arts, with a noble history 
of expressing the soul of Greece, the middle ages, and 


Elizabethan England, is today known as_ the ‘“‘sick 


sister of the arts.’’ A cool examination of sister’s 


symptoms would _ indicate that she is in need ofa 


last sacrament. Used by Shakespeare the theatre pro- 
duced the most exalted creative works of man. With it 
Ibsen affected the social morals of his and succeeding 
generations. In the hands of Shaw the theatre casti- 
gated the hypocrisies of his age. Under the control of 
the gamblers of Broadway that febrile little world has 
dwindled in a generation from eighty to thirty theatres 
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and though occasionally a play of outstanding merit is 
staged, it has withered and degenerated as a creative 
institution. In one recent season its theatres totaled 
a loss of three million dollars. It will be the last art 
to help light the way to a new age of real freedom and 
self-government. 

In saying this I am thinking mainly of Broadway and 
not of the off-Broadway experimental groups or the 
ten thousand or so ‘‘little theatres,’’ community play 
groups, and the many student workshop performances 
to be found in almost every school and college in the 
land. By and large, however, all these so-called tri- 
butary theatres are not creative and confine their 
selections either to juvenile comedies of the lowest 
grade or to rented Broadway successes which are 
generally beyond their capacities. A study of published 
lists of plays produced by all the many hinterland 
groups shows that the original plays produced were less 
than one percent of the number of acting societies. 
Practically no encouragement is given to new play- 
wrights by the country’s indigenous, grass-roots 
theatres. Actually these jolly stage-struck groups are 
bits of Broadway with their own ticket offices anda 
blithe acceptance of the morals of the plays they 
import. What an opportunity to dramatize the vital 
controversies of today! Not a chance. 

And the morals of Broadway? The shows presented, 
outside of certain foreign importations and anoccasional 
treatment of an American social issue, are mildewed 
with morbidity. The glittering street is an avenue for 
escape for sensation-hungry tourists and expense-account 
parties with guilt-laden consciences and messy libidos. 
It is a sick art because it caters to sick people. 

What, now, are the prospects for using the arts of 
communications to solve the present crisis? The out- 
standing problem is: end the cold war. The sanest mind 
we have on this question is that of Emery Reves who 
told the truth fifteen years ago in his ‘‘The Anatomy 
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of Peace.’’ Today, in an article in Look Magazine, 
‘‘Why Waste Time Discussing Disarmament?’’ he tells 
us that world law and peace will be achieved only when — 
but let me quote: 

‘‘A radical change in public opinion is always the 
first condition for a change in institutions. Our tragedy 
is that the power of the press, radio and television is 
used exclusively to propagate disarmament, alliances, 
deterrents, containments, nonaggression pacts-and other 
treaty arrangements which, in our time and age, are 
thoroughly irrelevant and outdated. There can be no 
doubt that, if it were possible to clarify the fundamental 
principles of peace through the mass media, to discuss 
its meaning and how to obtain it, an overwhelming maj- 
ority of mankind would enthusiastically endorse policies 
and measures integrating the sovereign nation-states 
into a high legal order.’’ 

Walter Lippmann, facing these same possibilities, 
asks in a recent column why President Kennedy has 
not added to his well-played roles that of teacher of 
the people. ‘‘The President will have to find ways of 
communicating his own convictions to a working majority 
of the people. Is he not doing that? Not adequately, so it 
seems to me.’’ President Kennedy must be as much 
aware of the futility of disarmament agreements without 
world law and a way to enforce it as is Emery Reves. 
This our masses simply do not understand. Why does 
not our President explain? 

Even before election the President appointed a com- 
mission headed by James M. Landis to investigate the 
administrative agencies and make suggestions. The 
report was made. When Congress read it, it objected 
to the recommendation that the executive would regulate 
the agencies, including the Federal Communications 
Commission. President Kennedy stated he was inclined 
to agree with Congress. The job to be done is now held 
up by dissension between the White House and Congress. 
What will be done? Who knows? I can only hope that 
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my man, John Kennedy, for whom I rang door bells, 
can solve this one. 

If the American people are not taught or consulted, 
it is still within their rights and powers to take mat- 
ters into their own hands. Action, initiative, by the 
people alone can save us, and what chance is there 
of that? Who are ‘‘the people?’’ This question we 
will consider next. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
WHO ARE ‘‘WE THE PEOPLE’’? 


In our three previous chapters we have examined the 
three outstanding, urgent problems facing the United 
States if it is to remain a democratic country ——the 
crisis we all talk about, education, communcations. 
Throughout those talks Ihave reiterated the all-important 
role played by ‘‘the people.’’ Many of my readers (I 
hope there will be many) have had doubts about the 
people’s power and question the wisdom of trying to 
advocate its use today. The ‘‘we the people’’ of the 
Preamble to our Constitution certainly doesn’t mean 
what it once did. We know well enough who these people 
are ——-they are all of us ——but we have a very vague 
understanding of what they are. Just what authority do 
the people possess, how did they get possession of it, 
and why am I agitated about the use of this power since 
it is now being used when the voters elect officials for 
their government? I know of no topic concerning our 
government and today’s crises which is less understood 
or more important than this one. 

Why is it important? The balmy dixiecrats of Little 
Rock what did they do in1954 when the Supreme Court 
cracked down on their long customary treatment of their 
negro population? They defied the Court’s ruling and 
appealed to their state government to defend them and 
their local government listened to them. All the rebels, 
including their Governor, boasted their rights and 
preened themselves as citizens. What rights, belonging 
to whom? What citizens, belonging to what? They never 
once remembered that they enjoyed the rights of national 
as well as state citizens and that they were, before all 
else, citizens of a nation. They acted like foreigners. 
In defying their national government which they and 
their ancestors had created, they were defying them- 
selves. They thus imperiled their status as citizens of 
the United States. This loss of identity might have 
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become blind defiance, sedition, mob rule and another 
Civil War. The same civic ignorance smouldered dan- 
gerously in Louisiana over segregation and in Penn- 
sylvania during the long steel strike of 1959. In each of 
these two cases the understandable but menacing demands 
of a race or a class were fanatically promoted with little 
or no thought for the loyalties and duties of national 
citizens and the welfare of the rest of the country. How 
can we remain a nation, unified and secure, if we as a 
people forget who we are? 

Adlai Stevenson speaking in Constitution Hall in Wash- 
ington in January 1959, extolled the importance of the 
people and added, ‘‘We must find out once more who 
we are,’’ but he did not tell us. An article on ‘‘We The 
People’? appeared recently in The New York Times 
Supplement by a professor of history at the University 
of Chicago. ‘‘Throughout our history,’’ writes the author, 
‘‘we have sought to define our national character’’ and 
have conducted a ‘‘quest of ourselves.’’ The professor 
is talking through his mortarboard. Nothing in this world 
in the recent past has interested the American people 
less than making an effort to understand their national 
character and purpose and [I’m sure’ the professor 
knows this. He can’t, however, forget that his piece is 
appearing in a leading newspaper; he must be careful; 
so he dodges all the historical and legal facts and tells 
us that everything is just fine except for a touch of 
patriotic vanity here and there which is, of course, 
excusable, since we are really a quite wonderful people. 
By such blarney we folks out in the sticks are flattered, 
and classes in journalism are asked to study the 
article as a model of good writing. Meanwhile, the 
citizens of the commonwealth who should be told who 
they are and what they are supposed to do merely turn 
over and have a nice long political nap. 

We find our answer in the basic laws of the land, the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution. We 
still live under the Constitution. To be sure it is these 
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days referred to as a ‘‘horse and buggy’’ document and 
writers like C. Wright Mills concerned with reform dub 
it mere ‘‘liberal rhetoric’’ and others like Ferdinand 
Lundberg deprecate the democratic faith as ‘‘illusory.’’ 
Nevertheless, the Constitution, like the flag on Fort 
Sumter, is ‘‘still there.’’? I share the despair of these 
critics when I view the present government but not when 
I read our Constitution and remember that Jeremiahs 
are often paralyzed by their researches. In other 
studies, such as Richard S. Childs’ ‘‘Civic Victories,’’ 
we learn that not quite all our citizens have forgotten 
who they are and that groups of them have ousted self- 
Serving politicians from office in one-third of our 
cities. More such reformers will appear among us if 
they realize just howhistory andthe laware on their side. 

What does the average citizen think ‘‘we the people’’ 
means? I have asked him this question many times an 
this is the answer I generally receive: ‘‘The people 
of the United States are the citizens of the different 
states linked together in a federation and so linked they 
make up the citizens of the nation. The citizens belong 
to the states. the states belong to the union, and the 
union of states is the works.’’ 

Every assertion in this wild guess is untrue. Aska 
states rights southerner, who would like to have the 
South left alone to settle the race question in its own 
way, what his idea of the relation between the states 
and the nation is and he might answer, as indeed one of 
them did: ‘What nation???’ The interpretation of the 
Constitution by the southern orators who attacked the 
civil rights plank of the platform at the Democratic 
National Convention at Los Angeles were attimes comic. 
The audience laughed when the speakers made the Con- 
stitution say what it doesn’t say and ignored what it does 
say. One of them referred to the ‘‘indestructable union 
of states.’’ We had such a union once in our history: it 
was a flop and the founding fathers hastened to devise 
a better one. The Preamble of our Constitution states 
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that it was made by ‘‘We the people,’’ and yet teachers 
of history, politicians, public speakers, even authors 
of books on government fail to explain clearly just what 
this statement means. 

We must review a bit of our early history. Recalling 
the events of nearly two hundred years ago with their 
political and legal importance may not for some make 
light reading, but no chapter in our history, perhaps 
no chapter in the history of any government, is more 
unique, more downright sensational, than the dramatic 
adventures of our forefathers during the fifteen years 
between 1774 and 1789. In those years our democracy 
was born; in that period necessity achieved a kind of 
miracle in government; in the events of those fifteen 
years we can find a perfectly clear definition of just 
who ‘‘we the people’’ are. If we are in trouble today, 
it is largely because we have forgotten that bit of our 
early history, or, what is more probable, never really 
understood its importance. Please don’t skip. 

In the year 1774 the First Continental Congress 
convened on September 5 in Philadelphia and was 
in session seven weeks. At that time the American 
people were still subjects of the English King who 
ruled over them in their thirteen colonies. There 
were no states as yet and no citizens. The colonies 
were governed by assemblies elected by the colonists 
and by a governor or proprietor appointed by the King. 
So great was the resentment of the colonists at the 
Oppressive measures of the King’s Parliament that 
protests found spontaneous expression in illegal popular 
assemblies, conventions and committees. Outcries and 
resistance followed, especially when the Stamp Act was 
passed by Parliament in 1765 and the Tea Tax imposed 
two years later. The threat of using military force to 
compel payment of these taxes prompted the assemblies 
in Massachusetts and Virginia, who suffered from them 
most, to propose that representatives from all the colonies 
meet and discuss the crisis. This proposal resulted 
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in the quickly improvised First Continental Congress. 
This Congress protested to the King, made conciliatory 


offers, insisted that the British Government had no right 
to tax them without their consent. The British Parliament 
replied with an ultimatum to the people of Massachusetts 
saying that whatever rights they possessed were received 
from the Royal Charter under which they were living. 
The response to this edict was action by our fore- 
fathers which for courage, vision and sheer creative 
originality has never been equaled. They struck. They 
organized what was called an ‘‘Association’’ which was 
a conspiracy of dissenters to boycott trade with the 
mother country and to encourage the colonists quickly 
to take measure for existing without British supplies. 
In this impromptu organization of the people acting 
independently of all government authority we find the 
germ, the very first expression, of the spirit of in- 
dependence of the American people and their first 
step in democratic self-government. ‘‘We the people’’ 
had begun to act, although they were still colonists 
and subjects of the King. 

All these rebellious acts were reported tothe King and 
his Parliament and the threat of military force was 
carried out. On June 16, the next year, 1775, the battle 
of Bunker Hill was fought and lost. A war was on! With 
a degree of resolution, resourcefulness and unanimity 
difficult today to understand, or even sometimes believe, 
the colonists, not without opposition by many royalists 
(the Tories) who remained faithful to the King, rose to 
the occasion. Representatives were once more sent to 
Philadelphia to handle the emergency and the gathering 
there was called the Second Continental Congress. It 
directed military preparations, made George Washington 
Commander-in-Chief, issued bills of credit for money to 
pay soldiers, established postal communications, and 
called upon the colonies each to set up its own govern- 
ment. 

Until this last order was issued from the Congress the 
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people were still, I repeat, nominally colonists and 
subjects of the King. With this order came the great 
revolution in government. During the years of 1775-6-7, 
the King’s governments in the colonies were dissolving; 
the Governors fled either to England or Canada or 
were imprisoned. What confusion and excitement! With 
many misgivings the new governments elected by the 
people were set up; thus the colonies became states 
and the people who elected them became citizens of 
those states. In this response to the advice of the 
Second Continental Congress we see the first acts of 
self-government that have survived in our government 
today. 

Meanwhile in the midst of preparations for war, there 
were hot debates onthe streets, inhomes, and in meetings 
on rights and government. Fears were mingled with 
defiance. In a church in Richmond, Virginia, Patrick 
Henry, a local orator, was so outspoken in his defiance 
of the King that his conservative friends persuaded him 
to apologize. Recent research creates doubt that he ever 
uttered the famous war-cry of ‘‘Give me liberty or give 
me death!’’ but we do know that he spoke words that 
expressed the insurgency of the hour. During all this 
confusion the Congress was urging the colonies to com- 
plete their defiance of the King and become independent 
states with governments springing from the ‘‘authority 
of the people.’’ Need was felt for some expression of 
defiance of the King onthe part ofthe colonies as a whole. 

During the early months of 1776 in Massachusetts, 
the liberal leaders, who were dubbed Whigs, were writing 
letters to the Congress which, in effect, urged it to tell 
the King and his Parliament to go to hell and make it 
clear that the colonists were now on their own. The 
Congress responded. On June 7 Richard Henry Lee, a 
delegate from Virginia, who believed in doing things 
properly, rose and proposed a resolution‘‘that these 
United Colonies are and of right ought to be free and 
independent states.’’ Thomas Jefferson and four assist- 
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ants, including Benjamin Franklin, were appointed a 
committee to draw up such a resolution. Their work was 
the Declaration of Independence which was agreed to on 
July 4 and signed later. 

In the preamble of this Declaration appeared language 
which was sensational in that it made two extraordinary 
and vastly important announcements. One was that the 
‘‘rights’’ enjoyed by the people of the colonies were 
‘given them not by Royal Charter but by their Creator. 
Human rights to self-government were stated to be 
‘finalienable,’’ acquired by being born as a human being. 
The modern interpretation of the postulate of human 
rights is not that they were divinely ordained but that 
they expressed the individual’s ultimate concern, his 
own life and welfare. The other important statement of 
the Declaration christened the people of the colonies 
as ‘‘the people of the United States.’’ The preamble 
stated that the Declaration was made in behalf of 
‘fone people.’’ Although this language identified the 
people as one body, it is important to remember that 
it did not give these people a government. The Con- 
tinental Congress was not a government created by the 
people but was rather an emergency body created by 
the colonial governments and instructed to act for the 
welfare of all the people. The colonists in 1776 were 
not yet a nation and had no government to represent 
them. The Declaration, however, did lay down the prin- 
ciple that governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed. This important principle 
was not original and was not expressed for the first 
time, but it was for the first time made part of a basic 
code of government. 

The Declaration’s announcement to the world was a 
triumph of the tendencies toward self-government which 
had been predominant in the colonies from the first and 
which had had its most eloquent and provocative express- 
ion in a series of pamphlets entitled ‘‘Common Sense’’ 
written by Thomas Paine and published in January of the 
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year of the Declaration. Washington himself later ad- 
mitted that Paine’s writings ‘‘worked a powerful change 
in the minds of many men.”’ 


In the next evolution of government we find a queer 
twist. Having declared to the world their belief that a 
government for all the people should have the consent and 
approval of those people, the Congress proceeded to 
establish another central congress and again without 
the approval of the citizens who would be affected by it. A 
more unified and authoritative central government than 
the casual Continental Congress was needed to prosecute 
the war now well under way and at a critical stage. The 
Congress, still the Second Continental, accordingly on 
November 15, 1777, proposed that the new thirteen 
states form a permanent ‘‘confederacy,’’ a ‘‘league of 
friendship.’’ A proposed set of constitutional articles, 
drafted by the Congress, was sent to the legislatures 
now meeting in the thirteen states, and by Marchl, 
1781, all of them had ratified them. 

These Articles of Confederation were ratified not by 
the citizens in the States but by their legislatures. No nat- 
ion was yet born. All the people were citizens of their 
own states but not of the same nation. The nature 
of the new government which succeeded the Con- 
tinental Congress might be defined as a group of 
countries bound together by treaties. It was, like our 
NATO and our treaty with Japan, a union among govern- 
ments for mutual security and defense. Legally ‘‘we the 
people’? had emerged as the makers of state govern- 
ments but they had no hand in the making of the Con- 
federation; the Confederation had no authority over them 
and when it wished to direct them it had to request the 
state governments to do the ordering. 

The rest of the story is, I should like to say, familiar 
to every school boy, but I know it isn’t; what happened 
next is understood today by very, very few of our 
citizens. Soon after the approval of the Articles of 
Confederation by the thirteen states, the delegates, 
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chosen by the legislatures of the states, assembled 
and took over the affairs of the old Continental Con- 
gress. It was the spring of 1781. The war ended with 
the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown on October 1, 
the same year. 

The hard-won gains achieved by military victory 
were in danger of being lost during the next six years 
for several reasons: lack of an effective executive and 
Supreme Court, the want of power to tax the people, 
the jealousies among the states and the weakness of the 
Confederation government generally. The wisest and 
most patriotic men, led by Washington, Hamilton and 
Madison, urged that some way be found to strengthen 
the central government. This was achieved by our 
Constitution written by the Constitutional Convention in 
the summer of 1787, approved by the people the next 
year, and put in operation on March 4, 1789 with the 
thunder of cannon and the ringing of the bells of the 
churches. 

By these steps our system of government was est- 
ablished. In this system where do we find ‘‘we the 
people?’’ Their role is clearly stated in the two docu- 
ments which for over a century and a half have been the 
supreme law of the land, the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution. The Declaration was the first 
political act of the American people, acting in their 
independent sovereign capacity. It expresses crisply and 
emphatically the American philosophy of government 
whose basic tenet is that the supreme will in America 
is possessed by the whole people and that all govern- 
ments in America are subordinate to their will. The 
bitter, often tragic, struggle for many centuries between 
the rulers and the ruled inother landsto achieve freedom 
and justice for the ruled had at last its culmination a 
hundred and seventy years ago in the decision of the 
American people to be themselves the authors of their 
own government and to be responsible for that govern- 
ment’s heeding the will of the people. 
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Many governments based upon constitutions existed 
before the events just outlined but none of them were 
based upon a creed. The creed of our government is 
stated in the Declaration. It sets forth certain ‘‘self- 
evident truths’’: all men are born free and equal, all 
have inalienable rights, governments exist to promote 
justice, powers of government are given it by the 
people, and the people have the right to ‘‘alter or 
abolish’’ their government and institute a new one 
whenever they so desire. These assertions, these con- 
victions, I repeat, were not new and were not invented 
by our forefathers but for the first time in history they 
were set down as a political platform for government 
and were implemented by a Constitution. 

Our Constitution, its preamble says, was ‘‘ordained 
and established by the people.’’ Later the new law was 
ratified, as required by the final article, ‘‘by the 
conventions’’ elected by the people in each state for this 
purpose. The Articles of Confederation were ratified by 
state legislatures but thé Constitution was approved 
by the whole American people. Defenders of states rights, 
in a desperate effort to enhance state powers, often 
argue that since the conventions met in the states, the 
ratifying was done by a state and not by the people. 
This issue was settled once and for all by our great 
jurist, Chief Justice John Marshall, who in the historic 
case of McCulloch vs. Maryland in 1819 stated that the 
people of the United States in ratifying the Constitution 
acted ‘‘in the only manner in which they can act safely, 
effectively, and wisely on such a subject by assembling 
in convention. It is true they assembled in their several 
states; and where else should they have assembled?’’ 

In offering this brief explanation of the origin of our 
government and its source of authority I am well 
aware that I have raised issues which over the years 
have provoked endless controversy. At the heart of 
these controversies lies this question: who ratified 
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and thus empowered our Constitution? I shall deal 
with this issue again in considering problems of reform 
in Chapter Seven, but here I wish to state with the 
utmost emphasis that the many supposed authorities 
and students of government who insist that our Con- 
stitution was ratified by our states are wrong and 
will be unable to prove their unfounded assertions. 

President Eisenhower in a campaign speech in Des 
Moines in 1952 stated that ‘‘the federal government did 
not create the states of this republic; the states created 
the federal government,’’ and his Secretary of the 
Interior, Fred A. Seaton, in a major speech in our city 
recently, May, 1961, referred to ‘‘our republic which 
began with the Articles of Confederation.’’ Our gov- 
ernment is not a republic and it didn’t begin with the 
Articles of Confederation. Our former President is 
also in error. I have quoted the highest Constitutional 
authority which disagrees with him. President Lincoln 
disagreed with him. This question of State’s rights 
had been the subject of the famous debate between 
Daniel Webster and John C. Calhoun. Webster argued 
that the national government under the Constitution 
and through its Supreme Court was the utlimate ex- 
pounder of its own powers, while Calhoun insisted 
that the individual State, under its ‘‘reserved powers,’’ 
had the right to determine for itself whether a law 
passed by the Congress affecting that State could be 
enforced against its will. South Carolina, in fact, had in 
1832 attempted to ignore a tarifflaw passedby Congress. 
In case of a showdown between the State and the National 
Government, argued Calhoun, the State had as a last 
resort the right to secede from the union. This attitude, 
defended by Calhoun, the spokesman of the southern 
states, found its final solution in the Civil War. In vain 
President Lincoln and other northern leaders spoke in 
defense of the primacy of the union in an effort to avoid 
war. Lincoln’s boldest and clearest effort came in an 
address to Congress in a special session on July 4, 
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1861, called to prepare for the war. Lincoln said: ‘“The 
States have their status in the Union, and they have no 
other legal status. If they break from this, they can 
only do so against law and by revolution.’’ 

What further proof is needed to straighten out our 
well-meaning but misguided dixiecrats? Must we quote 
the language of one of the leading founding fathers, 
James Wilson of Pennsylvania, who spoke clarifying 
words to the listening, anxious convention members? 
He said: ‘‘A citizen of America is a citizen of the 
general government, and is a citizen of the particular 
State in which he may reside..... In forming the general 
government we must forego our local habits and attach- 
ments, lay aside our State connections, and act for the 
general good of the whole. The general government is 
not an assemblage of States but of individuals.’’ 

Our national government was created by individuals 
not by States. Action by a State would necessarily be 
by that State’s government. By the interpretation of our 
southern friends a State government would be creating 
another government, but how can a government exercise 
powers it doesn’t possess? 

Another common misunderstanding of the powers 
possessed by ‘‘We the people’’ is found in a question I 
am often asked: Who gave the people the rights and 
powers you describe? Where did the founding fathers 
get their authority? What confusion! In the first place 
the people received their rights from the Creator as 
the Declaration proclaims. In the second place the 
founding fathers needed no authority to write a Con- 
stitution. Anyone can draw up such a document. In the 
creation of a constitutional democracy the important 
act is the enabling through ratification. The real heroes 
of our Constitution were not the drafters but the dele- 
gates who were chosen by the people in the states for 
the specific task of representing them intheir convention 
and who after months of debates. Rhode Island never 
ratified until a year and a half after the new government 
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was launched ——were convinced that state rivalries 
Should be ended and all the people united under the 
Constitution in one great patriotic brotherhood. 

Our record of the Convention debates, which was 
kept and written out by James Madison, made clear 
the intent of the members concerning the authorization 
of the Constitution. From 1781 when the Federation came 
into existence there was a government that could act 
only upon state governments and not upon the future 
people of the United States. The people at that time had 
no national government and no national citizenship. 
The people in New Hampshire knew, when they said 
yes to the Constitution, thus completing the two-thirds 
of the conventions necessary for ratification, that they 
were becoming fellow citizens of the Americans in the 
other eight States which had already ratified. 

A third misunderstanding of who ‘‘We the people’’ 
are is the weirdest, most pretentious and injurious of 
them all. I must term it the lack-of-common-sense 
argument. The will of the people, runs this strange 
argument, is expressed by a majority or plurality in 
voting. Such a majority or plurality may well be, often 
is, a minority of all enfranchised citizens and is 
certainly a minority of all the people who in one way 
or another will be affected by an election. How then can 
a majority vote express the will of the people? [f all 
the people can’t express their will, they are helpless 
and have no authority. 

Walter Lippmann, after ruminating these possibilities, 
wrote in one of his column essays: ‘‘Because of the 
discrepancy between The People as voters and The People 
as the corporate nation, the Voters have no title to 
consider themselves the proprietors of the common- 
wealth and to claim that their interests are identical 
with the public interest.’’ He continues to argue that 
this power given minorities (when, I assume he means, 
the winning vote totals less than a majority of all 
citizens as it always does) encourages demagogues who 
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exploit it. The answer to Mr. Lippmann and other 
intellectual aristocrats like him is this: the methods 
of voting are set down in the Constitution; that makes 
them the law of the land which the people as a whole 
have established; if critics of the methods believe 
they are defective, they should propose a change in 
the Constitution. Mr. Lippmann should address himself 
to the truant citizens who don’t vote; he should not 
misinterpret the basic law of the land. His logic fas- 
cinates me. Only a minority of the citizens are de- 
cisive at the polls; therefore, they can’t be sovereign 
citizens; they presumptuously usurp the (higher?) auth- 
ority of Congress and the Executive. If three men own 
a business and only one of them does any work, all 
three lose their ownership. Amazing. I have heard 
other oligarchic dissenters argue that Constitutional 
amendments approved by the people today are bound to 
affect the lives of generations of citizens as yet unborn 
which is also presumptuous of them. This view springs 
from ignorance of our Constitution which provides for 
any change in government the people at any time care 
to make. Our grandchildren will be on their own. 

Another objection to self-government comes from 
critics whom I would call the Cynics. What sense is 
there, so goes this gripe, in looking to the masses for 
solutions of problems which the brainiest men surrounded 
with experts can’t solve? This looks like a good one but 
it isn’t. It was heatedly debated in the Constitutional 
convention. Are we to be governed by an ignorant mob? 
cried the Tory members. Why consult them? One 
answer is that if the people are ignorant and apathetic, 
it is due largely to the failure in the past to consult 
them. Another answer is that no matter how uninformed 
the masses are about government, they are not insane, 
and the brainy men who keep the cold war going are. 
Any American dirt farmer meeting up and shaking 
hands with a ditto Russian could, after a bit of palaver 
about crops and the weather, if there were no statesmen 
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around, settle the cold war in ten minutes. They’d not 
be afraid of each other and they would trust each other. 
And that is the reason, by the way, why they are not 
consulted. Lastly, suppose ‘‘We the people,’’ asked to 
decide important questions, blunder, suppose they ‘‘haul 
off,’? as we say out west, and fire half the folks on the 
government payroll and political bosses drop dead in 
droves from heart failure—— so what? It’s their gov- 
ernment and their country, and it might be a good thing 
for all of us to see what self-government and demo- 
cracy look like. 

Now we should know who ‘‘we the people’’ are. They 
are before all else citizens of a nation. They must obey 
the laws passed by the government within the rights 
granted it by the Constitution. Since in these citizens 
resides the supreme will in America, they alone can 
give power to any government or governments and they 
cannot delegate away from themselves this exclusive 
ability. An American can if he wishes renounce his 
citizenship and become a citizen or subject of another 
country, but if he retains his status as an American 
citizen, he is, like the State in which he lives, subject 
first of all to the laws of the nation and its Constitution. 
If’ he happens to live in a state involved in a conflict 
with the national government and his state asks him to 
listen to its commands and to ignore his responsibilities 
as a national citizen, he is in peril if he listens to that 
command. This peril, as stated at the beginning of this 
chapter, was courted by the segregationists of Little 
Rock when they attempted to defy the order of the 
Supreme Court and listen to the rash defiances of their 
Governor. The editorial writer who referred to these 
misguided people as ‘‘foreigners’’ would have been 
more accurate had he used the word, ‘‘traitors.’’ There 
is no provision in our Constitution for the citizen or 
State that might decide to walk out on the United States 
of America. That this can’t be done was settled once 
and for all by the Civil War. It was also settled after 
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that war, in 1868, by the passing of the Fourteenth 
Amendment: ‘‘All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
are citizens of the United States and of the State wherein 
they reside..’’ 

In the attempts I have made to explain who ‘‘We the 
people’’ are and their importance, I find two miscon- 
ceptions about the Constitution which for some reason 
are difficult to correct. One concerns the source of 
power and the other the fact of dual citizenship. Since 
throughout our lives, as children and adults, we are 
subjected to authority of many kinds and since a King 
and our President and Congress and policemen are 
familiar symbols of power, inevitably we assume that 
whatever powers we may possess as citizens must be 
given to us by somebody. In a monarchy, such as Great 
Britain, and a dictatorship, such as Russia, power 
does indeed flow from the top down. In a former age 
in Europe power, in fact, was supposed under the 
theory of _‘‘divine right’? to flow from God down to 
the King who granted privileges to his ‘‘subjects.’’ 
In Russia the dictator secures his supreme power not 
from God but by the strategy of the jungle; he politically 
subdues all his rivals, becomes the big boss and 
sustains his position by force and fear. In the United 
States the people, as explained more fully in my seventh 
chapter, attained ultimate power by a very simple 
process: they announced that as children of Godthey were 
born with the power to govern themselves and intended 
to keep and exercise it. Inthis case power for government 
flows from the people under the process called ‘‘granting 
reserved rights.’? The people assumed all powers of 
government and with a remarkable display of courage 
they proclaimed their decision to the whole world ina 
written Declaration. 

The other common misunderstanding springs from 
the difficulty of grasping just how the same person can 
be a citizen of two different nations or states. The 
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changes in the political status of citizens affected by the 
ratifying of the Constitution are, as Chief Justice John 
Marshall would say, a bit complicated, though they 
are entirely logical. The members of a federation of 
nations are governments not people. The people of the 
states or nations in a federation are citizens of their 
respective states but not of the federation. Such was 
the situation under the Articles of Confederation from 
1781 to 1788 when the Constitution was adopted. In 
that seven year period there were no citizens of the 
United States. ‘We the people’’ had come into existence 
but they were as yet without a government. By the 
Constitution a nation, a new political society consisting 
of the people of the United States with a government 
for themselves, was created. The States, singly, with 
their own governments, remained in a federation. The 
old federation continued to live under the Constitution 
of the new national government. In this way our Con- 
stitution provides for a government both national and 
federal. The American people under the Constitution 
accepted a dual citizenship: they were citizens of their 
States, as before, but in addition became citizens of the 
new nation. When the new nation absorbed the federation, 
the ultimate sovereignty rested with the people as 
national citizens, and there it remains today. Such 
sovereignty as the States possessed remained as it was 
before, in the possession of its State citizens, except 
as it was abridged by the people of the United States. 
These important distinctions are tersely and clearly 
stated in the final of the ten amendments which compose 
our Bill of Rights. This amendment should be read 
and pondered. 

Long held faulty ideas are not easily corrected. The 
older generation has found its ruts and molds and is 
comfortable in them. Unbiased students of our history 
and constitutional authorities will understand my ex- 
position and accept my interpretation. Teachers and 
other expounders, however, find it inexpedient to say 
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too much about the people as the creators and critics 
of government and the powers they possess to alter or 
abolish it. I write with no school board looking over my 
shoulder; I am interested only in telling the truth. The 
vastly important truth I am setting forth in this chapter 
is that ‘‘We the people’’ as national citizens are the 
creators of government and are responsible for what 
it does and possess the authority and power to make it 
do our bidding. It is not true, no matter how you have 
been taught, that the United States is only a federation 
of states or only a nation with no rights for the states. 
It is both a nation and a federation of states. How and 


when ‘‘We the people’’ act as national citizens I shall 
discuss in Chapter oan 


So revolutionary was the new Constitution that doubt 
that it would work was expressed by wise men of the 
day. The Convention deadlocked frequently and several 
times the members seemed ready to go home in despair. 
So violent were these conflicts of opinion that Benjamin 
Franklin moved on June 28 that they ‘“‘have prayers 
every morning.’’ Only thirty-nine out of the fifty-five 
convention members signed the completed document. 
The wisest men in and out of the Convention while 
admitting that the mass of the people were not qualified 
as they should be to make a success of the democracy 
they had set up, nevertheless expressed the hope that 
‘‘we_ the people’’ of later days would acquire the edu- 
cation, loyalty and responsibility that would make the 
new nation a glorious success. The venerable Franklin, 
so old that he hobbled to the sessions with difficulty, 
rose at the last meeting and pointed with his cane to 
a picture of a sun on the back of the chair occupied by 
Chairman George Washington. ‘‘I have often wondered,”’ 
he said, ‘‘as I have sat here listening to the debates 
whether that sun was rising or setting; now I know 
that it is rising.’’ 

A dramatic moment in American history! By using 
a little imagination we can almost see the vision which 
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the prophetic Franklin conjured up before that assembly 
of weary, anxious, awed delegates. Into the hands of the 
people they were entrusting the future of a continent. 
That land, as yet unoccupied, the fairest, richest and 
most blessed by nature of any land ever spread before 
a handful of civilized people, over three and a half 
million square miles of it, rolled away westward almost 
three thousand miles to another blue expanse of ocean. 
What use would the people, their descendents, now with 
full power in their hands to do as they wished, make 
of the new Promised Land? What would the new sons of 
freedom, the ‘‘we the people,’’ now become their own 
rulers, do with so splendid a heritage? What is our 
answer today? Is Ben Franklin’s sun today rising or 
setting? 

The answer, after a careful survey of the present 
prospects, is that our sun is nearing the tree tops and 
is paling. We were scared pink for a few moments 
by Russia’s scientific triumphs but we pinned our 
confidence on Ike’s winning smile and relaxed while 
the nation sleepwalked into follies which bade fair to 
reduce it to a second-rate power. Now we have a new, 
younger, resolute President who pleaded with us during 
his campaigning to elect him and then help him ‘‘move 
the country forward,’’ and he gave us an objective, 
the New Frontier. We are now, as I write this, trying 
to understand just what his new frontier is. Our chief 
reassurance is that John Kennedy is capable, in earnest, 
knows what he is doing and is resolved to begin with 
the easiest and most urgent reforms and, as he gains 
the confidence of the country, push on to the really big 
innovations that lie ahead. 

Least reassuring is President Kennedy’s failure so 
far to announce his intentions touching the problems of 
government waste, the growing monopolies, the ‘“‘in- 
visible government,’’ revision of the Constitution, a 


return to the gold standard to end inflation, the alarming 
centralization of government, the alliance between the 
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munition makers and the Pentagon to keep the cold war 
going. Most puzzling of all is the President’s failure to 
appeal directly to us citizens, to give us something to 
do. I find this misgiving well expressed in an editorial 
in The Daily Oklahoman under the title, ‘‘Ask Not and 
Receive.’’ I quote: 

‘(Does anybody remember President Kennedy’s ringing 
challenge toward the close of his inaugural address? 
‘Ask not what America will do for you,’ he admonished, 
‘but what together we can do for the freedom of man.’ 
He went on to call for ‘high standards of strength and 
sacrifice.’ But exactly wherein is anybody yet required 
to demonstrate any strength or spirit of sacrifice? Gone 
is the Eisenhower administration’s cutback order af- 
fecting overseas service dependents. Coming up is 
proposed free food for the needy, along with medical 
care for the aged, federal aid to the schools, aid to 
depressed areas and extended unemployment benefits. 
There’s even talk of all this and reduced taxes as well. 
Thus the requirements of the hour are hardly of a sort 
that would try the souls of men.’’ 

Is it possible that our President is afraid of the 
people who almost didn’t elect him? As a young soldier 
he fought and suffered for his country. Does he doubt 
that we would also? Is he going to take care of us, 
become, God forbid, another father image? ‘‘It remains 
to be seen,’’? writes Norman Cousins, ‘‘whether we will 
send a few men to the moon and blow the rest to hell.”’ 
Mr. President, what is your answer to that cry of 
anguished concern? 

My belief is that there is no hope for self-government 
without some kind of break in government routine. If 
our President is to be the new Jackson, Lincoln or 
Roosevelt (either one) he must reach the people. I 
pleaded with him to do so in a letter which appears 
in my last chapter. President Kennedy’s inaugural 
address was a call to his fellow citizens to ‘‘ask what 
you can do for your country.’’ Today they are asking 
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him what he wants them to do; they are ready to re- 
spond. A Gallop poll taken in February, 1961, showed 
that an estimated 66,000,000 Americans stood ready 
to answer their new leader’s call for service. The poll 
Showed them offering to write their Congressmen, 
inform themselves about government, to be more active 
in local affairs, scrupulously honest in their tax re- 
turns and business dealings. The report on this poll 
States that since the founding of Gallop investigations 
in 1935 other polls have often shown the public ready 
to make greater sacrifices than government leaders 
have asked of them. 

Mr. President, millions are asking you, ‘‘What can 
I do???’ You spoke of apathy in your letter to me; I 
have in these pages expatiated on the apathy, the 
political irresponsibility of our citizens, and yet—— 
they weren’t born apathetic; if they’ve gone to sleep 
they can be wakened; you can waken them. No ora- 
torical vaporizing about freedom, no WPA or CCC 
camps, no heroic subduing of Congress, no promises 
to move forward, no doles for the unemployed and 
needy, no adjurations to be patient will reach the 
people as they must now be reached. If an attempt 
at real mobilization to win the cold war is made, the 
vast majority of citizens will respond but it will be 
difficult to teach them because they have no habit of 
learning. On the other hand you, our President, will 
be cheered by finding here and there individuals and 
groups who, largely hidden like the early Christians, 
will stand forth and offer to lead your battalions for 
peace. 

Experts at smelling out the shortcomings of the 
populace have recently been publishing volumes of 
indictments which end with no solutions. Years ago 
H. L. Mencken jeered that mass man is a clodpate, 
buffoon, booby. Philip Wylie in his jeremiad wrote that 
we are a nation of jerks. A man who reviles others 
is being stung by his own conscience. Joe Smith, our 
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average citizen, is a good family man. His portrait 
has been drawn with pity and accuracy in a recent 
novel, ‘‘Revolutionary Road’’ by Jeremy Larner. The 
hero of the story is a typical middle-class man who 
is economically afloat but living a life without beauty 
or courage or usefulness which alone enable a man 
to respect himself. He has resigned himself to just one 
absorption, to keep snug in his nest. He retreats to 
his home for shelter, rest and love. Mr. Lerner’s 
hero naturally rationalizes his withdrawal from real 
life: he tells himself that he is not like others (who 
live exactly as he does). The novel is a demonstration 
of the necessity of useful, socially useful, work ifa 
man is to survive as a man. 

Our Joe’s failure as a citizen is that he doesn’t 
talk any more, not about anything serious, not about 
politics and what is going on in the world. He glances 
at a newspaper and listens to newscasts passively, 
thinking of something else, probably business. He is 
tired after work and wants to ‘“‘set.’? He doesn’t get 
hot about anything. He likes to drive his automobile, 
to visit the folks, to go on a vacation, to be enter- 
tained. Not one in several Joes has ever attended a 
precinct meeting and has no idea what goes onin 
them. When two Joe Smiths stop for a chat on a street 
corner what do they say on parting? ‘‘See you, citizen, 
at the discussion club!’’ Not by a jug. The last word 
is, ‘‘Have fun!’? The American people spend ten billion 
dollars a year on fun. 

Much of today’s amusement is not fun, not the most 
satisfying kind of fun, since it is not creative and is 
planned for you by salesmen. Much of it is ignominious 
extravagance, a waste of money, such as buying things 
for mere display or social status. Mrs. Smith is 
happy (say the ads) when she blows the family wad 
for a slightly later model automobile than Mrs. Jones’. 
Like hell. The commercials beaten out by the tom-toms 
of Madison Avenue have entrenched Mrs. Smith’s child- 
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ish attitudes. They tell her how she can ride past 
Mrs. Jones’ house in a new car and stick out her 
tongue. Us wonderful Americans! 

Rugged individualism how many years since it 
has been our boast! Today we are coddled by the 
government. Our boy today goes to a public school, 
collects a service veteran’s life insurance, goes to 
college on a GI check, buys a home with an FHA loan, 
and goes into business with an FRC advance. Or he 
buys a farm with a veteran’s land program, obtains 
emergency feed from the government, is helped with his 
parents’ social security payments and the county agent 
tells him how to make his land and cattle succeed. He 
borrows books from the public library and banks his 
money which is insured by the government. His child 
goes to a free public school, eats free lunches, rides 
in a school bus, plays in a municipal park and swims 
in a public pool. When the bill arrives, an income tax 
bill average of $251.49 for every man, woman and 
child in the nation, he protests hotly and writes his 
Congressman that he believes in rugged individualism 
and is against all socialistic trends. 

It has not always been like this. Two generations or 
more ago the typical middle class family with less 
money and labor saving devices enjoyed a different 
kind of fun. The children had work to do and business 
came before pleasure. The young people were given set 
tasks and chores about the house. The cow had to be 
milked, the barn cleaned, a woodpile sawed up, weeds 
to be whacked down with a (generally dull) sickle, 
dishes to wash, errands to run, and once these tasks 
were performed, the children played active games 
outdoors or went on picnics with sports featured. 
Evenings were spent on real homework, reading books, 
banging the piano or going with their parents to the 
local theatre where the ham acting, dim lights, and 
sketchy stage sets became for them the pure magic 
of art never forgotten. As for political education, 
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father, bursting with his sense of authority as a citizen, 
sounded off about the rascals in Washington before his 
long-suffering wife and awed children, a scene im- 
mortalized in Clarence Day’s ‘‘Life With Father.’’ 
Today political criticism is expressed with academic 
accents and is heard only in our intellectual speakeasies. 

‘“‘We the people!’’? Living in the middle west has 
convinced me that the humble people, those millions 
that exist patiently on marginal incomes, those whose 
imaginations have never been awakened, who don’t 
know what is being done to them—— these people, it 
seems to me, more than any other class, need a poli- 
tical awakening. I have talked with many of them. 
Most of them lead lonely, politically isolated lives. 
‘Out here,’’ a farm wife said to me, ‘‘we know we 
are only cow pasture morning glories born to blush.”’ 
‘‘T may be the boss of the government, as you say,’’ 
a small town store owner told me, ‘‘but nobody else 
knows it. My only distinction is that my name is in the 
telephone book.’’ ‘‘If you tell me that I haven’t enough 
wits to fight for clean politics,’’ a small town barber 
said to me, ‘‘you may be half right.’’ How can we live 
socially useful lives, these people ask me; ‘‘we wouldn’t 
know how to begin.”’ 

These Americans, and they are scattered all over the 
country, should be told how to begin. Something should 
be done for the lost citizen whohas no sense of belonging 
to anything. A century ago this man’s ancestor belonged 
to his craft, his church, and was active in some political 
organization. Today he looks more like the fall guy of 
history; today he is swept up and lost in the headlong, 
goalless scramble for easy money. He lives in fear of 
insecurity, of loss of the job, of the impending disasters 
of old age. He seeks opportunity. He doesn’t want to 
be a kept citizen, shamed and bored by having the state 
look after him. I am not talking about what is good 
for General Motors but what is good for the man who 
pays for the ride. What is to be the fate of this man 
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who waits to be told who he is politically and what he 
as a maker and critic of government should do? Who 
will help me tell this man the truth? 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
THE INVISIBLE GOVERNMENT 


The disappearing citizen described in the previous 
chapter——=<-how are we going to save him, restore him 
to his historic role as creator of government responsible 
for its performance? Is he in need of some mystical 
conversion, training in political science, appeals to his 
patriotism? No, he can now be persuaded to save 
himself and his country only by telling him the truth 
about what is going on and by paying him. Just how he 
can be paid I shall enlarge upon in my eighth chapter. 
In this present talk I wish to set down a few of the 
facts which should convert our apostate citizen. As a 
citizen his responsibility is to control his government. 
He is not now controlling it. He suspects this is true but 
doesn’t worry about it. Eisenhower took it easy and let 
his assistants mess up a few things but Kennedy has 
made a fresh start and says he’ll see that we move and 
he has a Democratic Congress to work with, so why 
worry about government? This man adds that he’s doing 
well enough with his business which takes all his time. 
The government asked him to vote at election time; he 
did his duty as a citizen and voted; what else can he do? 
These are the tranquilizing alibis with which citizens 
today soothe their civic consciences. 

What is the answer? While Rome burns. After a few 
centuries of bloody struggle this man who is today too 
busy to think or care about his government was a few 
generations ago elevated to the position of authority 
and power once possessed by a king. The king fiddled 
while his country was destroyed; the new king, the 
democratic citizen, now does the same thing. There 
is, however, one big difference: old Nero could sit on 
his portico and see the smoke and flames rising from 
the burning city; our citizen today-—what does he see? 
Nothing, practically nothing of what is happening to him 
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and his country. You tell him that his country’s main 
enemies, the new barbarians, are as yet invisible unless 
he opens his eyes; you tell himheis an ostrich. He loses 
patience; he’s too busy to argue; he assures you that when 
the barbarians become visible, he will do something 
about them. You persist and tell him that when the 
barbarians become visible to him, he’ll be a slave or 
dead. It’s no use. This man, this ghost of what used to 
be a democratic citizen, comforts himself with a phony 
wisecrack: what I can’t see won’t hurt me. 

The truth is that it will hurt him, is hurting him now. 
One hundred years ago this man and all his fellow citi- 
zens were warned by amanwho was no ostrich. President 
Lincoln, after expressing at Gettysburg his hope for a 
re-united democracy, returned to the White House 
burdened with concern for the future. In a prophetic 
mood in a letter to a friend, he wrote: ‘‘I see in the 
near future a crisis approaching that un-nerves me, 
and causes me to tremble for the safety of my country. 
As a result of war, corporations have been enthroned 
and an era of corruption in high places will follow, and 
the money power of the country will endeavor to prolong 
its reign by working upon the prejudice of the people, 
until all the wealth is aggregated in a few hands, and the 
republic is destroyed.’’? The ‘‘new birth of freedom,’’ 
the consolidation of the government of, by and for the 
people envisioned in those immortal words ——where 
are they today? The testament at Gettysburg is still to 
be found somewhat faded and dusty on the walls of our 
schools and our public offices, and here and there a 
desperate patriot will be heard timidly reciting it ina 
public address, but today the dream is fading as we 
read the writing on the wall of history. 

Today we see the vision of our brooding Civil War 
President becoming a reality. Corporations are now 
being enthroned, the prejudices of the people are being 
manipulated, wealth is being concentrated, and the 
nation is in danger, as a consequence of being de- 
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stroyed. Today Congress still has the authority but is 
losing its power, whereas big business has the power 
but not yet the authority. Statements like these, Iam 
well aware, will leave most of our citizens unmoved; 
many will simply say they don’t believe it and they will 
feel better at once. They don’t believe what they can’t 
see; no one can blame them; they can’t see what is 
deliberately kept where they can’t see it. “The in- 
visible government!’’ They have probably heardg the 
phrase but it meant nothing to them. Our problem, 
then, is to turn a light on the spurious government 
maneuvering in the shadows so that it canbe seen. Facts 
which are largely withheld from mass communications, 
as explained in Chapter Three, must be set forth and 
examined. 

We begin with responsible authority. C. Wright Mills 
is Professor of Sociology at Columbia University. 
Patiently, conscientiously, with scientific objectivity, 
he labored three years to produce his book, ‘‘The Power 
Elite.’’ In this work will be found a description of ‘‘the 
invisible government’’ which is relieving the American 
people of the burdens of political responsibility. This 
study should have caused a sensation, should have 
shattered the apathy of all citizens and roused them to 
action, but it didn’t. Our news services have seen to it 
that the book is listed casually among academic treatises 
which like doctors’ theses are buried in university 
files. A few attacks have been leveled at the book by 
reviewers who haven’t really read it and know on which 
side their opinions are buttered, but Professor Mills’ 
picture of political disintegration stands clear and 
challenging. 

Professor Mills’ study deals with the Eisenhower 
administration. President Kennedy, as I write this, has 
chosen as his top Secretaries men from the world of 
finance and big business. There is no indication that he 
intends to consult or seek the help of the voters of the 
country in solving the most urgent problems of today. 
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On the contrary, he is concentrating in himself and his 
office the powers and authority necessary for efficiency. 
He is determined to get things done, to make us ‘‘move’’ 
as a country. This is commendable, but what is happening 
to our democracy, to self-government, to government by 
as well as for the people? A country can have a ‘‘strong’’ 
executive and be efficient with the loss of freedom for 
the people, as Russia has demonstrated. This is the 
trend today. Is this what the American people want? 
Does it matter what they want? They certainly have not 
been asked what kind of government they want and what 
they will do to make it work. Do they want their country 
to be run by a quadrumvirate of a young, energetic, 
ambitious politician, two former guardians of Ford 
millions and a leading Wall Street investment banker? 
Do they approve keeping the cold war going at the 
bidding of the Pentagon and munition-making corpora- 
tions? Do they approve the government’s continuing to 
try to buy the military alliance of foreign governments 
with their tax money? Are they content to see their 
states become captive provinces and the authority of 
their local communities submerged by bribes from more 
tax money? Do they want to see the bilateral disarma- 
ment conferences continued when it has been conclusively 
demonstrated that they will get nowhere? Are they 
satisfied to have the government they have elected 
taken over by an invisible government with no interest 
whatsoever in their welfare? 

The invisible government! Who and what is it? It has 
no address and is not in the telephone book. It is not a 
conspiracy because no one (in official Washington) is 
opposed to it. Its deeds are not publicized because they 
could be so easily denied and the myth of democracy 
prevails. Its importance is its influence wielded by the 
deputies who in official and unofficial positions infiltrate 
the entire government apparatus. Our new, energetic 
President has as yet made no effort to rid the govern- 
ment of their influence. He inherited them; they are 
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experts he needs; he must avoid sudden changes that 
may panic the financial world; he must, in word, move 
slowly and compromise. It is, as I write, too early 
to appraise President Kennedy’s handling of his big 
business advisers. He met his first real test when he 
faced the decision of whether government would support 
the invasion of Cuba. He courageously accepted the 
blame for the fiasco. The editorial verdict of the New 
Republic was that ‘‘Kennedy’s record on Cuba is terrible.”’ 
Was the failure due to invisible government influence? The 
sober truth was best stated by Walter Lippmann ina 
critique entitled, ‘‘Conspiracy Is Not Our Style:’’ ‘‘In 
a free society like ours a policy is bound to fail which 
deliberately violates our pledges and our principles, 
our treaties and our laws.’’ 

For a more detailed description of just how the 
invisible government operates we must turn to Prof- 
essor C. Wright Mills’ picture of ‘‘The Power Elite’’ 
under President Eisenhower. Our Constitution contains 


no provision for government by a bureaucratic political 


directorate but, according to Professor Mills, such an 


arm cf government grew up under Eisenhower. ‘‘A 
small group of men,’’ he writes, ‘‘are now in charge 
of the executive decisions made in the name of the 
United States of America. These fifty-odd men of the 
executive branch of the government include the Pre- 
sident, the Vice President, and the members of the 
cabinet; the head men of the major departments and 
bureaus, agencies and commissions, and the members 
of the Executive Office of the President, including the 
White House staff.’ 

Only fourteen, or about one-fourth of the fifty-three 
executive directors, Professor Mills points out, are 
men trained in government, ‘‘professionals of govern- 
ment administration or party politics.’? The remaining 
officials are ‘‘political outsiders.’? Some of them have 
held elective offices or had short terms of government 
service, but they have worked mostly outside the realms 
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of government and politics. ‘‘Most of these outsiders— 
thirty of the thirty-nine in fact are quite closely 
linked, financially or professionally or both, with the 
corporate world, and thus make up slightly over half of all 
the political directors.’’ I must now quote, with the 
permission of the book’s publisher, Oxford University 
Press, two paragraphs of the author’s discussion of 
this powerful group of decision makers. 

‘‘The three top policy-making positions in the country 
(secretaries of state, treasury, and defense) are occupied 
by a New York representative of the leading law firm 
of the country which does international business for 
Morgan and Rockefeller interests; by a midwest corp= 
oration executive who was a director of a complex of 
over thirty corporations; and by the former president 
of one of the three or four largest corporations and 
the largest producer of military equipment in the United 
States.’’ These three men are cabinet members. 

‘‘There are four more members of the corporate 
rich in the cabinet two more men from General 
Motors; a leading financier and director of New England’s 
largest bank; and a millionaire publisher from Texas. 
The positions of Secretaries of Agriculture and Labor 
are occupied by professional outsiders, leaving only 
one cabinet member who is an insider to politics and 
government the Attorney-General, who has been 
both a New York State Assemblyman and a partner 
in the law firm of Lord, Day and Lord, but has since 
1942 been a political manager for Dewey and later 
Eisenhower.’’ 

Professor Mills adds his findings concerning the 
‘finner circle’? of advisers who work closely with the 
President in the White House. They are, he tells us, 
skilled men, socially alike in many ways, quite young, 
Easterners, and mostly graduates of Ivy League Coll- 
eges. Of the nine key personal lieutenants, “‘six are 
novices in government and politics; there are no civilian 
civil servants; there is one professional party politician, 
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one professional political manager, and one professional 
military man. The men of the President’s inner circle 
thus come from Dewey’s inner circle, from Henry 
Luce’s or from the higher levels of the Pentagon. With 
few exceptions they are neither professional party 
politicians nor political bureaucrats.’’ ‘‘If these men do 
not reign,’’? writes Professor Mills, ‘‘they do govern at 
many of the vital points of everyday life in America,”’ 
and he adds that they are not restrained either by 
superiors or by their own consciences. 

The members of the political directorate are not 
elected servants of the people; they are obviously not 
dictators; they do not compose a bureaucracy. A bu- 
reaucracy, Professor Mills explains, is an organized 
hierarchy of skills and authorities trained to perform 
specific tasks. In a bureaucracy the corps of officials 
survives changes of political administration. A bureau- 
cracy, though not easily created, can be a most efficient 
form of human organization. The limit of usefulness of 
bureaucratic organization in a democracy would seem to 
be indicated by our Civil Service. That service recruits 
government workers by investigation of experience 
and by tests of specific abilities and has since its 
establishment in 1883 done much to improve government 
efficiency. Professor Mills, however, points out that 
Civil Service requirements are applied only to the lower 
grades of employment and that Civil Service tenure can 
be violated by the wholesale creation or abolition of 
government agencies. Competitive recruitment in any 
case is not applied to executive staffs. Personal favoritism 
and the spoils system account for incompetence where 
its demoralizing effect will be at a maximum. An 
executive bureaucracy, in other words, provided by an 
extension of the Civil Service and the protection of 
career servants at their jobs is impossible without 
radical governmental reorganization. The urgent need 
of such reorganization or reform is the theme of this book. 
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and the reason is not that its members haven’t been 
elected by the people. Government officials can 
represent the people without being elected. Our Supreme 
Court judges are not elected and over the years have 
done an impressive job of interpreting the intent of the 
people’s Constitution in their interest. The appointment 
of members of the administrative agencies and White 
House advisers here is where the executive 
machinery often breaks down. The men in these high 
posts are not chosen for their ability to represent the 
people. Unlike the domineering, defiant business bosses 
of the nineteenth century they assume the responsibili- 
ties of a public trust, they pretend concern for their 
customers and society generally and their public rela- 
tions scribes play up this role in their promotion litera- 
ture. Their real concern, however, is for company 
profits. They are, in a word, the forerunners of the 
benevolent dictators who inevitably appear in the gather- 
ing shadows of twilight descending upon a once free but 
now decadent society. These neomodern executives do 
not represent the people. They are the invisible govern- 
ment. They remain largely hidden because, as Professor 
Mills says, ‘‘the absence of systematic information and 
the distraction of ‘human interest’ trivia tend to make 
us suppose that they do not really matter and even that 
they do not really exist.”’ 


Let us take a look at the steel business as a problem 
of government. It is a basic industry, affecting the 
economic welfare of the country more than any other 
industry. Over the past ten years the increase in 
prices and wages resulting from a series of strikes 
has been the main cause of the inflation which has 
meant distress and strain for the entire population. 
Management and workers are separated into two rival 
camps whose sole purpose is to wrangle over profits. 
Under the circumstances, this would seem to be the 
worst type of organization conceivable. A bitter, un- 
compromising strike in 1959 of over a hundred days 
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cost the workers more than ten millions a day and the 
government forty-five million intaxes. A million workers 
were involved. Whatever the merits of the demands by 
the owners and the unions, the management was either 
unable or unwilling to find a solution. The government 
was equally helpless. Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell pleaded with both sides that they consider the 
public, stating his fear that the dispute might harden 
into a struggle that could rock the economy. 

The government had the authority to act. The owners 
of the steel business had the wealth. Who prevailed? 
The government faced, on the one hand, its responsibility 
to the people who elected it and, on the other, it stood 
in awe of the frowning bastions of economic power. 

During the last thirteen years the workers have won 
wage increases ten times while during the same period 
the steel corporations have increased prices twenty-two 
times. For every dollar granted in a wage increase 
the corporation gained three dollars in increasedprices. 
Ten years ago U. S. Steel and Bethlehen Steel shares 
were selling at $60 to $75. Today the market value is 
around $600 a share. This represents a capital gain of 
1,000 percent in ten years for the stockholders. The 
value of U. S. Steel stock ten years ago was $500 
million; today it is valued at $5 billion. Experts testi- 
fying before the Senate Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly (the Kefauver committee) have stated that the 
steel corporations instead of increasing their prices 
could actually cut them back (in the public interest) at 
least ten dollars a ton and not imperil the current 
rate of dividends. 

Our government officials, familiar with these facts, 
quailed. Congress wiped its hands of the matter, ended 
its sessions and went home. The President by executive 
order in the cold war emergency could enforce the 
arbitration or take over the steel business as was done 
with the railroads during the last world war. What did 
he do? He appointed a fact-finding commission and 
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departed on a vacation. (A year before the President 
politely requested the steel barons not to raise their 
prices but to think of their public responsibility. The 
barons responded by increasing their prices. The steel 
management wants to break the unions, to slow pro- 
duction in order to avoid paying a threatened tax raise 
and to increase prices with a heightened demand and 
reduced supplies.) The President returned from his 
vacation to hear business men the country over howling 
for an end of the strike. His lawyers told him he could 
still stall by calling upon the Supreme Court to approve 
his ordering an eighty-day resumption of production. 
This he did and the strike was settled with concessions 
to the workers which will be paid for by the purchasers 
of steel. Since the main customer is the Defense De- 
partment of the government, the taxpayers will pay the 
costs of the strike. 

Here was a major crisis in government. The White 
House ignored the welfare of millions, shrank from 
interfering, agreed to an inflation solution. A powerful 
corporation and a powerful union all but ignored the 
protestations of a timid government. The solution was 
finally reached by behind-the-scenes negotiations. An 
effort was made to make Vice-President Nixon the 
hero of the conciliation to help him politically, but in 
the display of power we see the invisible government 
in operation. 

Shortly before the strike in 1959 the Senate’s Anti- 
trust and Monopoly Subcommittee, headed by Estes 
Kefauver, attempted an investigation of U. S. Steel 
hoping to learn why it had in the face of record-breaking 
earnings boosted its product six dollars a ton. The 
hearing was a bust. As a star attraction the committee 
summoned the personable, eminently respectable and 
very wealthy Roger M. Blough, Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of U. S. Steel. Senator Kefauver, assisted 
by Senator John McClellan and the boyish counsel, 
Bobby Kennedy, soon learned that he had tangled with 
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the wrong sinner. A few years before he put on a big 
crime-hunting show with a fine press. At the hearings 
he had gangsters on the carpet and the law violators 
ended up behind bars. The attempt to close inon 
Chairman Blough and his lawyers wavered, wandered 
off on irrelevant by-paths, halted. When the committee 
asked for the figures of a breakdown on costs, Chair- 
man Blough said he was sorry but he couldn’t give 
them. As the Romans used to say, Ipse dixit, the boss 
has spoken. After 784 pages of testimony the hearing 
ended, evervbody shook hands, and the eminently res- 
pectable steel emissaries swept home in their limousines, 
triumphant. What happened? Who saw whom behind 
the scenes? What pressures were felt without a word 
being said? The answer: invisible government. 

So much for Congress as a promoter of the public 
welfare. Why was President Eisenhower so reluctant to 
close in on the steel barons? Here again the important 
facts are largely ‘‘invisible.’?’ For an interesting con- 
tribution to the subject we have Drew Pearson to thank. 
One of his columns printed inthe St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
has this heading: ‘‘Eisenhower and big steel good friends; 
Pearson says that is behind hands-off policy in strike.’’ 
‘Reason for this aloofness is very simple,’’ wrote 
Mr. Pearson. The executives of U. S. Steel contri- 
buted $26,800 to the Eisenhower election in 1956 and 
Switched the Pennsylvania delegation from supporting 
Taft to backing Ike in the GOP convention. The Pre- 
sident of National Steel, George M. Humphrey, for- 
mer Secretary of the Treasury, is ‘‘one of the Pre- 
sident’s closest friends;’’ they entertain each other. 
James Black a Vice-President of Republic Steel, is 
an Eisenhower golfing partner ‘‘with entree into the 
White House day or night.’? George Allen, a Republic 
director, is Mr. Eisenhower’s bridge-playing partner. 
Edward L. Ryerson, former Chairman of Inland Steel, 
“has regular entree at the White House.’’ All the 
steel corporations together contributed a total of 
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$214,250 to the Eisenhower campaign in 1956. 

The steel strike, like most strikes, is a dog fight 
over profits. The dogs scrap in the middle of the street, 
stopping traffic. Policemen stand at the curb, hear the 
cries of the motorists to clear the street. The cops 
don’t move; those dogs look mighty big. The cops 
saunter off. Our government officials, faced by a steel 
strike, also saunter off to ——I don’t know where they 
go. A western visitor inthe Senate gallery, after watching 
several of the elderly solons with gray heads waver 
to their seats, muttered: ‘“‘It looks like an old folks’ 


home to me.’’ 


I have heard it saidthat the only time our Congressmen 
can be persuaded to stand on their own feet is by 
playing the Star Spangled Banner. Mention the name of 
a rich man or big corporation and they promptly lie 
down. The largest private business in the United States 
is General Motors. Its assets total seven billion dollars 
and in 1955 it was the first corporation to earn a net 
profit of one billion dollars. Harlow H. Curtis, its 
President in 1957, received in that year a total of 
$621,000 in salary, director fees, cash and stock bonuses. 
What happens when our government tangles with General 
Motors? 

In 1954 a criminal action was brought against General 
Motors and the Duponts in a Chicago district court 
under the anti-trust laws. The government charged that 
the ownership of 23 percent of General Motors stock by 
the Duponts constituted an illegal monopoly in restraint 
of trade. This financial interlocking, it contended, 
created the greatest single concentration of economic 
power in the country. By means of it, the mass supplier 
controlled the mass purchaser. It was brought out in 
court that the 50 million dollars invested in General 
Motors stock in 1917 was now worth nearly three 
billion dollars. The value of the stock bought in the 
inside deal wasn’t doubled; it was multiplied fifty 
times. Here were two great industrial empires united 
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not by the marriage of a son and daughter of the board 
chairmen as in ancient times the manor lords pooled 
their power and wealth, but by interlocking finances 
and directorates. Such wealth and power could by 
simple edict ignore freedom of enterprise, destroy 
competition, and raise prices at will. The court hearing 
in Chicago was brief and snappy and in most newspapers 
was given but a few lines. The judge took a look at the 
battery of corporation lawyers one report says 
there were twenty of them——trembled, and in effect 
said, ‘‘You win, boys; I’m impressed by your knowledge 
of the law; case dismissed.”’ 

It took the government three years to have this 
decision reviewed by the Supreme Court. Twenty lawyers 
defending billions are not ‘‘haled into a people’s court;’’ 
they know how to drag their feet. In time they came and 
the Supreme Court enforced the law. ‘‘The inference is 
overwhelming,’’ said Justice William J. Brennan, Jr., 
‘that the antitrust laws, passed to protect all business, 
were flouted deliberately.’? Once more the Supreme 
Court spoke for business and the public. Once more 
the ‘‘invisible government’’, this time heading up in 
Detroit and Wilmington, was defeated. Invisible again 
are the power plays behind the scenes which sidestepped 
every agency of government except the highest court. 
Is the time at hand when it too will be forced, by lack 
of popular support, to capitulate? 

it was brought out in hearings of the Subcommittee 
on Anti-trust and Monopoly in the Senate early in 1959 
that twenty-one years before suit had been brought 
against General Motors to force it to divorce its 
ownership of its General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion by which it was enabled not only to sell but to 
finance the purchase of its automobiles. It was shown 
in the hearing that ‘‘the most powerful tool that General 
Motors has at their option which can bring about a 
monopoly in the automobile manufacturing business 
is the ownership of GMAC and the insurance subsi- 
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diaries.’’ General Motors’ lawyers managed to stall and 
delay court action against them for fourteen years. In 
1952 action was enjoined resulting ina ‘‘consent decree,”’ 
an agreement by the defendant to divest iself of GMAT if 
the court would quit threatening it with conviction and 
penalties. The court agreed, whereupon the corporation 
walked out and continued its violationofthe law. By 1959, 
seven years later, the Senate, overwhelmed with com- 
plaints from rival automobile factories, dealers, and 
the public, was forced to wake up and try to do some- 
thing. The solution was what you would expect, another 
hearing. A fat document of over eight hundred pages 
records the hearing. Result: two Senate bills to enforce 
laws already on the books, bills upon which no action 
has yet been taken a year later. 

A beautifully printed pamphlet sent me by General 
Motors sets forth a statement by Harlow H. Curtice, 
President of General Motors, before the Senate’s Sub- 
committee just mentioned. I quote: ‘‘In conclusion, 
may I say that I have been associated with General 
Motors for more than 41 years and Iknow of no manage- 
ment organization that has a higher standard of business 
ethics, a greater sense of public responsibility or 
a more genuine regard for the equities of the various 
groups with which we have contact ——customers, em- 
ployees, suppliers, dealers and shareholders. I am 
proud to be associated with General Motors and proud 
of the way it has conducted its business over the years.”’ 
This graceful bow to the shining virtues of the great 
corporation is paralleled by many a timorous, terrified 
genuflexion on the part of both witnesses and Senators 
throughout the hearing. I quote one of them: ‘‘This 
is a serious thing, handling General Motors———-here 
is a very fine corporation. We ought not to do any- 
thing except by our considered judgment, and it ought 
to be the result of a lot of information and questions 
asked.....’’? Cheers for Mr. Curtice and his great com- 
pany with its invisible powers! And more cheers for our 
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fawning statesmen who betrayed the public trust. 

General Motors is a private corporation which can 
achieve monopoly only by conspiracy. Public corp- 
orations, the utilities, however, are legal monopolies 
subject to government regulation, and defy such regula- 
tion by many subtle methods of corruption. A good 
example is the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, a monopoly seven billion dollar business 
which in a recent year declared one-seventh of this 
gross return, or 14 percent, as profit. For years the 
government has been shadow boxing with this corpora- 
tion only to reveal the helplessness of the law, the 
police, and the courts. This corporation, which is two 
and a half times bigger than General Motors in terms 
of assets and handles more government contract than 
any other firm except GM and Boeing Aircrafts, has 
been charged with being a monopoly through its giant, 
wholly-owned subsidiary, Western Electric. Late in the 
Truman administration the Justice Department filed 
an antitrust case against A. T. & T. That was in 1949 
and now ten years later the monolithic phone corpo- 
ration has still not been brought into court to answer 
charges of criminal conspiracy against its millions 
of customers. A summary of the undercover man- 
euverings which have protected the phone company 
has been provided by Drew Pearson and should be read 
by every citizen who refuses to believe there is an 


S‘‘invisible _government.’’ Here are the highlights pro- 
vided by Mr. Pearson. | 


President Truman’s Secretary of Defense, Robert 
Lovett, was persuaded by an official in the Defense 
Department, friendly to the phone company, to write a 
letter to the Justice Department asking it to go easy 
on the company because the government and the com- 
pany were cooperating on laboratory work on atomic 
energy. The letter was answered by Assistant Attorney- 
General Morison who termed the request ‘‘baloney,’’ 
and refused to postpone or compromise. Soon after 
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this President Truman along with Mr. Morison were 
out. Under Eisenhower, H. Brownell became Attorney- 
General and Charles E. Wilson was appointed Secretary 
of Defense. Again the suit against the phone company 
came up on the docket and again the company pulled 
wires behind the scenes. A high official of A. T. & T. 
who was working inside the Pentagon asked Defense 
Secretary Wilson to use his influence. Wilson wrote 
a strong letter to Brownell describing the anti-trust 
suit as a ‘‘potential hazard to national security,’’ 
and asked him how this can be removed or alleviated.”’ 
Six months after President Eisenhower took office, 
Pearson tells us, the ‘‘Sphone moguls’’ were so certain 
of the influence of Secretary Wilson’s letter that instead 
of asking for a delay, they insisted upon outright dis- 
missal. A total of thirty-five A. T. & T. officials, 
Pearson points out, including the late Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, Donald Quarles, served in the Defense 
Department during the Eisenhower administration. Others 
were scattered through the executive command. ‘‘Top 
government officials, on the other hand, become the 
virtual attorneys for A. T. & T.’’ 

With a new administration and a new, vigorous Pre- 
sident have we hopes that the cowing of our government 
by big corporations will be ended? I reported in my 
first chapter how the new era began with the conviction, 
fining and jailing of the executives of twenty-nine leading 
manufacturers of electrical equipment. How did this 
happen? The charges were brought by government- 
owned TVA, hated by these manufacturers for its 
efficiency and low rates. Prosecutions were brought 
by Robert Bicks, head of the Anti-trust Division of the 
Federal Trade Commission. I wrote to Robert Kennedy, 
the new Attorney-General, asking if we citizens can 
now expect him to continue to enforce the anti-trust 
laws. His assistant in charge of such enforcement 
wrote me that his Division ‘‘will exert its maximum 
efforts to eliminate unlawful restraints upon this 
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country’s economy, and to create respect for the anti- 
trust laws protecting our economy.’’ This letter arrived 
the same day with the newspaper reporting that Robert 
Bicks had been fired. Since then we learn that business 
colleges, notably the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, have been stirred to concern over 
the ethics of corporations. The Harvard School states 
cautiously that there is little prospect that the ethical 
code of corporation executives can be ‘‘completely 
transformed.’’ (Therefore, why try?) We can, I think, 
write off the business colleges as crusaders for law- 
abiding corporations. A course on business ethics was 
‘‘started’’?’ at the Harvard School and its instructor 
turns out to be James W. Bunting, who is a full-time 
consultant at General Electric! 


Professor C, Wright Mills in his ‘‘The Power Elite’’ 
says that the keys of economic power are held not so 
much by Wall Street as by the owners and executives 
of the big corporations. I am not so sure. The corpora- 
tions hand instructions to their lobbyists and public 
relations experts but Wall Street financiers hand out 
dollars. An exhaustive account of how Wall Street 
exercises its invisible powers will be found in the 
government report of hearings held in 1933 by the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee, Senator 
Duncan U. Fletcher, Florida, Chairman. In the five 
volumes totaling twenty-five hundred pages of testimony 
under oath will be found an inside view of Wall Street 
operations to which the Senators listened often with 
amazement. One committee member in an understate- 
ment pronounced the revelations very ‘‘educational;’’ 
another in a burst of candor told the banker on the 
stand he wished he, the Senator, might be cut in on 
some of the deals described. The hero of the hearings 
was the committee’s counsel, Ferdinand Pecora, who 
sweated his witnesses from J. P. Morgan & Co., Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., and Dillon, Read & Co. Mr. Pecora’s 
report to the public was made later in his book, ‘‘Wall 
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Street Under Oath.’’ This book is now out of print and, 
I might add, my Representative in Congress writes me 
that the volumes recording the testimony of the three 
firms just mentioned are missing from the document 
room at the Capitol. They are also missing from the 
depository of government documents in the city where 
I live. The rare book price of the Pecora book is $21. 

In these lengthy hearings the role played by the 
financial elite in the conspiracies of the invisible gov- 
ernment was clearly defined and illustrated for the 
awe-struck Senators but, it must be added, that the 
financiers, as they struggled on the hook, resolutely 
refused to admit that they played any such role. Ad- 
missions forced from the witnesses by documentary 
and statistical evidence that they made millions out of 
other people’s money, combined with each other at the 
top of financial power to crush smaller competitors, 
fleeced the investing public, and bribed the support of 
influential public figures the facts were laid out 
before those present at the hearings and yet the wit- 
nesses, who had obviously agreed previously to admit 
nothing, insisted on their innocence. Mr. Morgan him- 
self toward the end of the hearing submitted a statement 
defending his company and if the economic and social 
welfare of the United States were centered on the 
prosperity of the House of Morgan, it would be a biased 
but impressive defense. Most surprising of his assert- 
ions, one, I am sure, the members of the Senate Com- 
mittee could not accept, was his saying that ‘‘We have 
never had occasion to ask for favors from legislators 
or persons in public office, nor have we ever done so.”’ 
Is it possible that Mr. Morgan didn’t realize that it is 
not necessary to make requests of friends whose wealth 
you increase without their doing any work? 

At one point in the investigation of the financial 
operations of J. P. Morgan & co. when the partners of 
this investment firm were testifying, Senator Robert 
R. Reynolds, a committee member, took charge to see 
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if he couldn’t persuade the bankers to admit their use 
of their wealth for political influence. The resulting 
disclosures illuminate the Morgan technique of winning 
friends and influence. It was revealed that J. P. Morgan 
& Co. a year before the crash of 1929 had bought the 
stock of several utility companies which it turned over 
to a holding company it organized. It then paid the 
holding company $10,000,000 for 400,000 shares of its 
common stock, paying $25 a share. 

What to do with these shares? The Morgan partners 
explained that they don’t like to speculate in stocks 
and try not to keep them among their assets; their 
business i$ bonds, financing governments and big corp- 
orations. They are money lenders. The partners de- 
cided to get rid of the holding company stock by selling 
it to a selected list of 292 friends, banks and corpora- 
tions. They offered the stock at $20 a share. As they 
did so, bids for the stock had appeared and soon the 
stock exchange price rose from $37 to $99. As the 
Senators pointed out, the purchasers could pay down 
$20 for a share, walk around the corner, and sell it 
for from $57 to $136. The bankers admitted this was 
then possible if their friends ‘‘stepped lively enough.’’ 
The shares were distributed in amounts from 5 to 
15,000 to each customer. This occurred early in 1929 
and we must believe that these lucky investors, upon 
advice, took their profits before the crash toward the 
end of that year. If they did, they collected a clear 
profit of somewhere around a quarter million dollars. 
After the crash the stock dropped to $9. 

The Senatorial committee was interested not so much 
in the bonanzas as they were in the names on the 
Morgan list (the partners insisted that it wasn’t a 
‘*selected’’ list; it was ‘‘just a list.’’) Senator Robert 
R. Reynolds of North Carolina, who had said little, now, 
with the list before him, asked the Morgan partner, 
George Whitney, then on the stand, if any of the people 
on the list were public officials. Mr. Whitney answered 
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no with one exception, Dwight W. Morrow, Ambassador 
to Mexico; he was the only public official on the list. 
Senator Reynolds then proceeded to freshen Mr. Whit- 
ney’Ss memory by further relentless questioning. The 
following present or past officials were found to be on 
the list: Charles G. Dawes, Ambassador to Great 
Britain, John J. Raskob, chairman of the National 
Democratic Committee, Joseph R. Nutt, Treasurer of 
the Republican National Committee, Robert E. Olds, 
Assistant Secretary of State, Charles D. Hilles, a mem- 
ber of the National Republican Committee, Edward R. 
Stettinius (and Mrs. Stettinius), Assistant Secretary of 
War, General John J. Pershing, John W. Davis, Candi- 
date for President, W. G. McAdoo, former Secretary 
of the Treasury, Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, various 
judges, wealthy families, and leaders in the social and 
financial world. 

With this evidence before the committee, Senator 
Edward P. Costigan, taking a deep breath, asked Mr. 
Whitney if he was not impressed by the prominence of 
the people on his selected list and their ability ‘‘to 
influence and perhaps shape public opinion?’’? Mr. Whit- 
ney argued that all the favored public men on the list 
were not serving in the offices mentioned at the time 
of receiving the Morgan windfall. He defended the 
generosity of his firm with what is an excellent example 
of the English of a Wall Street financier forced to 
testify under oath. He said: 

‘‘Senator Costigan, I would never attempt to deny 
that many of these people are prominent; but, on the 
other hand, a man must be of some prominence or 
substance to be able to qualify as a man who is ina 
position to underwrite these securities. I cannot be 
impressed, as Senator Reynolds apparently is, by the 
fact that their inclusion in these lists involves a quid 
pro quo, because I believe so thoroughly that they were 
taking a perfectly legitimate business risk with their 
own money, knowing exactly what it involved. They 
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happened to have the opportunity, after these particular 
transactions, to make money; but that was a part of the 
game of underwriting, and that they took them per- 
fectly definitely for that reason. 

We are left with this question: how could smart 
investment bankers like Morgan & Co. give away a 
quarter million dollars even to their friends? Don’t 
worry. They did very well with their holding (the money) 
company deal. When they bought the stock of their own 
holding company, they cut themselves in for a neat 
bonus of 1,000,000 shares of what is known as ‘“‘option 
warrants.’’ These warrants are unusual in financing and 
are seldom used but the Morgan partners now needed 
them. They are certificates which give the holder the 
right to purchase stock at a fixed price (in this case at 
$27.50) at any time. They were supposed to cost one 
dollar each but were carried on Morgan’s books as of 
no value; the partners paid nothing for them. We have 
already seen what the market was doing in the months 
just before the crash. The holders could buy at $27.50 
and sell at the market. The Morgan Company sold 
200,000 of these warrants, for which they paid nothing, 
for $8,490,000. 

The late Thomas L. Stokes in his column in the St. 
-Louis Post-Dispatch explained how during the Eisen- 
hower administration a Congressional investigation of the 
big banks proposed by Representative Wright Patman was 
called off. Members of the House were subjected to 
pressure by lobbyists, bankers and organized letter 
writers. Twice Speaker Rayburn was visited by White 
House emissaries on behalf of the bankers. To his 
credit, he rejected the proposals made to him. A roll 
of the House called on the Patman Resolution was 
defeated 225 to 175. All the Republicans except two, 
Usher L. Burdick of North Dakota and Paul L. Fino 
of New York, voted to lay off on the bankers. Stokes 
in concluding his account of the cringing apostasy of 
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Congress said that the taxpayers would have learned 
a great deal about how their public business is handled 
if this resolution to investigate had not been ‘‘squelched 
by the White House-banker team.’’ 

Instances like these of big business moving in on the 
government could be multiplied many times. I hope I 
have revealed enough to stir my reader to ask himself 
this question: if the big boss of the government and 
his family of officials in the White House and the head 
national policeman and his legal experts in the Justice 
Department and, I am compelled to add, Congress 
itself, don’t represent and protect the interests of the 
people of the country, who does? The answer today— 
is it John F. Kennedy? I have already given my view 


of that possibility. The Supreme Court, the official 
body least responsible to the electorate, has the best 


record of concern for the people’s interests. 

Senator Estes Kefauver, Chairman of the Senate Anti- 
trust and Monopoly Subcommittee, seems to be well 
aware of his responsibility. The spots of debate be- 
tween Senator Kefauver, a calm but determined defender 
of the interests of the American people, and Senator 
Everett M. Dirksen, an expressive reactionary ana- 
cronism, are dramatic revelations of the issues enjoined 
today over the problems of growing monopoly. I re- 
commend them to the television networks. Senator 
Kefauver has proposed that Congress create a new 
Department of Consumers whose head would be a new 
member of the President’s cabinet. He himself, however, 
is aware that such a department would not solve the 
main problems of government. It would be a ‘‘helpful 
step,’’ he feels, if only it forced the managers of large 
corporations to ‘‘think twice’’ before announcing price 
raises that increase inflation. It’s an easy guess that 
when the managers reached their third thought they’d 
call in the secretary and dictate an upped new price 
schedule. Senator Kefauver says the interests of con- 
sumers are ignored because they are not organized. 
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It seems not to have occurred to him that a hundred 
and seventy years ago the consumers set up their own 
organization with a pretty thoroughgoing set of principles 
in a Constitution to guide its operations. What is needed 
today (this is the thesis of this book) is not tinkering but 
rebuilding. Instead of stopping up a rat hole here and 
there only to see the government rodents escape by new 
holes, the time has come to overhaul the whole structure 
of government with ‘‘We the people,’’ the creators and 
responsible supervisors of government, in charge. 

Any effort to understand the problems of big business 
and government or find solutions soon runs into issues 
more basic and important than amending or enforcing 
existing legislation. In this chapter I have merely pre- 
sented these problems and pointed out their urgency. 
A way to democratic solutions will be outlined in chapters 
to follow. Fuller information will be found in the Con- 
gressional Record in the reports of hearings which your 
Congressman will be glad to send you, in the liberal 
weeklies, and in a rapidly increasing list of books on the 
subject. From these books I select two of interest by 
reason of the sharply differing attitudes and prejudices 
of their authors. ‘‘Monopoly Today,’’ a paperback pre- 
pared by Labor Research Association and published by 
International Publishers, is, as its cover states, ‘‘a study 
of the financial rulers of America and their inter- 
connections..... It describes the foreign empire of Wall 
Street and reveals what this means to the peoples of the 
Americas and other parts of the world.’’ The other work 
is “‘Big Business: A New Era,’’ by David E. Lilienthal, 
published by Harper’s. The former book is replete with 
documented facts and statistics which support my own 
convictions. The latter book is curious and startling 
and deserves a comment. 

Mr. Lilienthal, although he has an excellent record of 
service to the consuming public as first director of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, is onthe side of big business 
and monopoly. He obviously believes that what is good 
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for General Motors is good for the country. He argues 
that the anti-trust laws are antiquated and the govern- 
ment’s efforts to enforce them foolish. He accuses 
Congress and the courts of attacking bigness as such 
instead of really trying to punish violations of the law. 
Evidently he hasn’t taken the trouble to read anti- 
trust indictments. He equates material progress with 
bigness and announces that monolithic corporations with 
their interlocking directorates and concentration of 
wealth are laying the foundation for achieving the highest 
spiritual values known to man. His argument for his 
New Jerusalem of Wall Street (he says he has worked 
for more than one billion-dollar corporation) is re- 
markably loaded with shaky deductions, undistributed 
middles, strawman logic and a serene disposal of un- 
pleasant facts by simply ignoring them. I find in the 
author’s vision of his ‘‘new era’’ no mention of political, 
self-governing man or our democratic heritage. 

Mr. Lilienthal has found a substitute for freedom of 
enterprise and the competitive society celebrated by that 
old fogy, Adam Smith. He calls his economic formula 
‘‘competition between objects of desire.’’ This type of 
competition, he tells us, is already taking the place of 
the ruinous competition between producers. The new 
competition is experienced by the customer not the 
producer. If, for example, a housewife finds that the 
kind of cotton goods she wants is priced out of her 
reach, she can trust to luck that Dupont will in time 
produce a substitute she can afford. If a villager learns 
that he can’t afford an automobile, he has only to wait 
until Boeing comes through with a foolproof personal 
plane which costs less. If you are suffering from a 
disease which can be cured or relieved only by an 
antibiotic which the doctor prescribes and which is 
priced out of your reach by the clever jobber’s mark- 
up of one thousand percent, you have only to suffer 
patiently until something better and cheaper than an 
antibiotic is discovered. The ‘‘new competition’’ is 
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between desires in the customer and therefore is no 
social conflict at all and is not competition in the 
language most of us use. 

I have heard other intelligent people attempt to defend 
the invisible government. One of them asks what is 
wrong about some men and businesses earning millions? 
How is that bad for the general public? Where is the 
disaster for the individual citizen? The answer is that 
the main evil is not the pyramiding of wealth with five 
million families of the wealthiest nation in the world 
living in squalid but remediable poverty. The rich 
becoming richer, the poor poorer ——that is peril 
enough for a country pretending to be democratic, 
but it is not the main peril. The main malignancy, 
as I point out in my final chapter, is the effect of the 
higher immorality of the rich and powerful upon the 
morals of the populace. The philosophy of greed, the 
glamor of wealth, the headlined pay-offs for violation 
of the law seep through the masses of our people like 
a subtle poison. The national morale is enfeebled. The 
invisible government has no national policy, no patriotism, 
no purpose except to accumulate profits. The masses 
for it become mere units of consumption. Its demonic 
high priest of the moment, the inventor of Motivational 
Research, announces that ‘‘human progress consists in 
increased per capita purchases at the supermarket.’’ 
Its dependence upon a clammy cold war economy makes 
necessary a flood of propaganda that will persuade us 
to accept the horrors of the armament race. The result 
of all this is a dehumanizing of our society and the 
brutalizing of us all. The spectacle of this collapse of 
democratic government is viewed by peoples of other 
lands who parade their streets with banners and shouts: 
‘“Yankee, go home!?’ 

Defenders of the big corporations often argue that 
democracy in the sense of participation is found in the 
wide distribution of corporate stock. Don’t these share 
holders really own the corporations? Isn’t this demo- 
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cracy? It isn’t democracy and the theory is false and 
illusory. It is exploded by the facts. Only seven percent 
of our adults own stock and the bulk is owned by one- 
fifth of one percent of our adult population. Stock- 
holders’ meetings are generally mere formalities; the 
sovereign owners, returning from a meeting, report 
that the coffee and sandwiches served were excellent. 

At this point in my argument I pause, aware that 
my attempts to locate and describe the ‘‘invisible 
government’? will encounter a block in many of my 
readers. They will not be persuaded that the ‘‘power 
elite’? is usurping powers of government or that its 
functionings are as invisible as I allege. They read 
the papers, listen daily to the news, perhaps read 
a serious article occasionally; they know what is going 
on as well as I do; they see no need for the radical 
reforms I propose. My answer is that if that is all 
they do, they do not know what is going on. How many 
people, for example, who merely ‘‘follow the news,’’ 
know what goes on at the President’s meetings with 
his (non-elective) Cabinet? (We had a rigged perform- 
ance once of a meeting on television.) How many 
know what influence the (non-elective) extremely in- 
fluentialk National Security Council is having on the 
President? How much does the public know about the 
(non-elective) luxuriously equipped (by tax money) Rand 
Corporation housed in wealthy Santa Monica in sunny 
California? This jolly outfit, spending over thirteen 
million a year provided by the military budget, is 
staffed with experts who dream up the best methods 
of exterminating an enemy population. I have read 
some of its technical bulletins with a sense of chill- 
ing horror. The Pentagon has planned, or has already 
established, another (non-elective) cold, war abomina- 
tion called the ‘‘Target Group’’ to be tucked away in 
Omaha, Nebraska. Its duty is to ‘‘assign nuclear wea- 
pons to enemy targets in the event of war.’’ Its experts 
will decide the order to be followed in exterminating 
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masses of Russian members of the human brotherhood. 

I’1l mention one more non-elective instrument of the 
invisible government, one to remember and ponder. It is 
known as the BAC, A full account of it is given in Harper’s 
Magazine for September, 1960, under the title ‘‘America’s 
Most Powerful Club.’’ I quote with permission the opening 
paragraph: 

‘“‘Twice each year, one of the most exclusive clubs in 
the United States— or, indeed in the world — convenes 
at a suitably expensive resort and conducts a series of 
private huddles with high government officials. Called the 
‘Business Advisory Council for the Commerce De- 
partment,’ it is in fact a tightly-run fraternity which 
lists some 160 of the most powerful American business 
executives as its members. The public has been told 
very little about the Council and this is unfortunate; 
its participation in government policy-making is un- 
deniable and its workings raise fundamental questions 
about the way decisions are made in Washington.’’ ‘‘The 
members of this club,’’ says Hobart Rowen, the author 
of this article, ‘‘are not merely ‘big businessmen’; 
they are the biggest men in American industry, com- 
merce, and finance: the heads of Dupont, General Electric, 
U. S. Steel, Standard Oil, Ford, the men who make 
decisions which affect us all.’’ The menslip into govern- 
ment posts and out again back to their front offices. 
Meetings are held with high government officials. They 
have met with or been addressed by Presidents Roosevelt, 
Truman, and Eisenhower and virtually every Cabinet 
member of that period as well as ‘‘countless’’ generals, 
admirals, and foreign diplomats. Some meetings were 
attended by more Cabinet officers than were left in the 
Capitol. The meetings are held at exclusive resorts and 
expenses met out of the dues of members which are 
judged tax-deductible by the Internal Revenue Service. 

Add to these agencies the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the National Association of Manufacturers, 
the Freedom Foundation, and a hundred or more other 
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propaganda organs of the ‘“‘power elite,’’ learn who 
finances them, and you will learn for, by, and of what 
our government exists. With this information before 
you, you will no longer be puzzled to understand why 
our statesmen can’t end the cold war. The really 
terrifying fact is not so much that our people who want 
peace and disarmament are preparing for war but that 
the people can be persuaded to accept without criticism 
every propaganda package disgorged from the Pentagon 
and swallowed by television! Piously ‘‘we the people,’’ 
who are supposed to govern the country, admire the 
measures being taken to exterminate us! How a hundred 
million sons of freedom can be duped by ‘“‘invisible’’ 
usurpers —— well, let me give you a striking example of 
this kind of mass thought control. 

The Bolshevists seized power in Russia in 1917. 
We gave military assistance to the White Russians, 
enemies of the revolutionists, and found it necessary to 
teach our masses to fear the Communists. During the 
next twenty years Americans were convinced by a 
subservient press that the Communists were a kind of 
barbaric horde given to bomb-throwing and heathen 
practices. Came the second world war and a propaganda 
switch: our masses were brain-washed to accept the 
Russian people as a pretty decent lot and their soldiers 
as our comrades in arms. That war was followed by 
another reverse in indoctrination: our masses had to be 
taught once more to hate and fear the Muscovite people. 
Mob hysteria was whipped up during the McCarthy era 
by witchhunting until a Communist spy seemed to be 
behind every door and under every bed. And today? 
Today the demon theory about Russia is still being 
preached; our press and screens continue remorselessly 
to picture our cold war enemy as the ultimate evil. And 
tomorrow? Who knows, if the friction between Russia 
and China develops and the dragon of the East awakens 
to menace the rest of the world so that we are forced 
to join with Russia to oppose her ——if that switch ever 
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occurs we will become known as'the most open-minded 
nation that ever wobbled through the pages of history. 

For two years as a young man I was managing editor 
of The Nation’s Business, organ of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce. Our imposing offices faced the White 
House across the park. I met many big shots of business 
and banking, ghosted for them, eulogized them; one chore 
was an epitaph to be used someday for the then President 
of U. S. Steel which was the purplest prose of which I 
have ever been guilty. We young college graduates in 
the Chamber glamorized big business while the govern- 
ment’s press agent boys, also mostly college men with 
growing families to support, handed out censored re- 
leases to the newspapers. We lunched together at the 
Press Club. We greeted the government boys as red 
tape poets and they tagged us as Wall Street bootlickers. 
We told them that if they had any sense they’d end the 
expensive masquerade at government going on in their 
marble halls and let us tycoons of wealth, who under- 
stood where the money was, run the country. The 
political poets told us that we were thieves and should 
all be jugged. We regaled each other with wisecracks 
about our degradation: ‘‘imagine me, a genius destined 
for fame as a novelist sniffling at the garbage pails 
ofethate bank!’ 7s i... ‘‘T don’t mind lying to support my 
family; it’s the smell.’’ We kidded each other, sup- 
pressing our bitterness over the dreams we all had in 
college of someday writing the truth. We called ourselves 
the Literary Prostitutes Club of Washington. We knew 
then, and I know now, that over the country many 
thousands of eager, altruistic, ambitious graduates from 
our colleges are raising families in precisely the same 
way. 

Informed, educated friends of mine tell me that they 
are well aware that there is a fascist slant to most of 
what they read, that they can spot it and ignore it. I 
doubt this. Nobody but an editor knows what he is most of 
the time really up to. The cleverer they and their authors 
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are in buttering up their mass readers with no butter 
showing, the higher their annual incomes. Let me give 
you an example put forth by an institution where money 
abounds. A current issue of the Reader’s Digest contains 
an article entitled ‘‘The World Is Learning The Impact 
of Economic Freedom,’’ by Arthur Larson, a former 
White House adviser on propaganda and head of the U. S. 
Information Agency. In Mr. Larson we have an expert 
in the art of hoodwinking the masses. The ‘‘impact’’ of 
economic freedom referred to in Mr. Larson’s title, he 
tells us, is the remarkable achievements in this kind of 
freedom to be found today in the United States! The 
advanced countries of the free world, he says, are 
looking to us for guidance because of our freedom of 
enterprise. This statement read by informed readers 
in the many foreign countries where this magazine is 
circulated will be greeted with a horse laugh. Our own 
mass readers will read it and glow with patriotic pride. 

Our freedom of enterprise, says our writer, stimulates 
high production, efficiency, and the energies of creation. 
Has our propaganda expert not heard how freedom of 
enterprise has been supplanted by government subsidies, 
hundreds of millions of government money for ocean 
and air mail subsidies, more hundreds of millions for 
ships to be built on American ways, airline subsidies 
totaling over seven hundred million in twenty years, 
business aids, tax write-offs totaling $43 billion in the 
post-war period, reduced mail rate subsidies for certain 
big magazine publishers, and many other forms of codd- 
ling? Hasn’t he heard how our big monopolies slow down 
production to reduce the supply and raise prices? Hasn’t 
he heard that inefficiency accompanies monolithic busi- 
ness structures and that such businesses by their methods 
of regimentation and automation stifle originality ? Hasn’t 
he read the stories of the great scientific discoveries 
and revolutionary inventions achieved not in corporation 
laboratories but by geniuses laboring alone, generally in 
Europe, and often in poverty? Hasn’t he heard how these 
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inventions are sometimes purchased for a song, patented, 
and exploited for millions in profits or sometimes not 
exploited but locked up in order to economize on the 
cost of improving a manufacturing process? Hasn’t he 
ever heard of the famous ‘‘administered prices,’’ the 
trickiest phrase ever invented by a hired hypocrite? 
The big shots in the front office asked for a fancier 
word than ‘‘fixed’’ which came too near the truth and 
the boys in the back office, all educated in Madison 
Avenue, came up with ‘‘administered.’’ 

The free enterprise system, savage as it often is, 
would seem to be the best, perhaps the only, economic 
system for ademocracy that pretends to self-government. 
It served well in building up our country. It could be 
continued in use today if we had the courage to do some- 
thing about secret, law-defying mergers, price fixing, 
interlocking directorates, gouging practices, bribing of 
public officials, smart, unscrupulous lawyers and syco- 
phantic judges. Today free enterprise has become a safe 
enterprise system underwritten by the taxes collected 
mostly from the customers who suffer from the business 
conspiracies. Here is where Uncle Sam is most useful 
to the conspirators. The latter loudly raise their voices 
against Uncle’s having anything to do with business and 
at the same time embrace him fondly as their dear old 
sugar daddy. Our need, obviously, is not another, untried 
economic system but more jails populous with crooks 
and traitors. 

This dark picture of business is, of course, familiar 
to the editors of the Reader’s Digest andthe managers of a 
thousand other publications but the ‘‘slant,’’ the editorial 
requirement, is everything and our writer, I repeat, is 
handsomely paid. He ends his hallelujah for capitalism 
by suggesting that the wonders of our economic freedom 
are after all evidences of ‘‘the Creator’s way of hastening 
the good life for all men.’’ Free enterprise and capitalism 
deserve a better defense. The economics of competition 
and private property can with law observance lead to 
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progress and happiness but this won’t happen if the 
competitors act like a pack of wolves. No system could 
succeed with wolves. 

Perhaps in this talk I have paid too much attention to 
the man who can’t believe ‘‘things are as bad as that,”’ 
and not enough thought for the man who does believe, 
who has learned the truth for himself but who insists 
that nothing can be done about it. To this latter skeptic 
I have more to say. 
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CHAPTER SIX 
OUR FINANCIAL OVERLORDS 


The most urgent domestic reform needed today con- 
cerns the handling of the nation’s money, and it is the 
most difficult to discuss. Discussion of it is important 
because it is a tangled, knotty problem not easily 
explained. Asking the average man to appraise the nation’s 
monetary policies is like asking him to criticize the 
activities of the Atomic Energy Commission. The in- 
tricacies of banking and finance become the secrets 
of the experts. If you read the reports of the lengthy 
hearings in Congress which probe into the affairs of 
high finance, you will find even our statesmen struggling 
to extract essential facts from the many pages of 
cryptic figures prepared by the accountants. Senator 
Wright Patman a few years ago in a speech on finance 
recommended that every Congressman take thirty days 
off and study the Federal Reserve System and its 
powers. Evidently his colleagues don’t like homework; 
nothing came of the proposal. No discussion of govern- 
ment reform, however, can omit an effort to deal with 
the Federal Reserve System. In the power it exercises 
today it has become a kind of fourth major division of 
our government, devoted to its own idea of checks and 
balances. Whether it is an arm of the government is 
itself one of the baffling complexities. 

Where, outside official reports, financial journals and 
ponderous textbooks is the news of the Federal Reserve 
to be found? When are its doings ever publicly discussed? 
To most people, to most business men, infact, the Federal 
Reserve is a vague government institution (or is it 
private?) somewhere in Washington (or is it located in 
New York?) which is viewed with great respect and no 
little awe. The members of the Board of the Reserve 
System are not given to fireside chats on television. 
Proposals to have their acts investigated in congressional 
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hearings are passed over in silence. Not one citizen in 
many thousands could give the name of any one of the 
System’s seven Governors though they hold their jobs 
for fourteen years. 

The ‘‘invisible government’’ which we investigated in 
the previous chapter_—- its financial headquarters will 
be found in the handsome marble building on Constitution 
Avenue in Washington which houses the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System and its staff. 
One of the world’s most astute bankers, the elder 
Rothschild (Meyer Anselm) once said, ‘‘Anyone who 
controls a nation’s money controls that country.’’ Our 
Reserve System exercises that kind of control. 

Half a century ago the credit and money supply was 
inelastic and did not respond to the growing economy. 
The banks of the country were not organized to provide 
a pool of reserves to be drawn on to meet seasonal 
demands for currency or inthe emergency of a depression 
to keep afloat banks subjected to ‘‘runs’’ by alarmed 
depositors. In times of ‘‘tight credit’’ the larger banks 
would sell securities and call loans and refuse to make 
new loans, all of which resulted in swollen interest 
rates, collapsed prices, and ‘‘panic’’ conditions generally. 
The Federal Reserve System was established to remedy 
these monetary weaknesses. 

These weaknesses have been in part corrected: our 
currency is now elastic, albeit with some stretching 
that may produce alarming consequences, as we shall see 
in a moment. The resources of most of the banks have 
been pooled in a way to enable the banks at least to 
weather financial crises. The duties and powers of the 
Reserve, however, far transcend the handling of currency 
and organizing reserves. The ‘‘primary purpose of the 
System,’’ to quote its book describing its operations, is 
‘‘to help counteract inflationary and deflationary move- 
ments, and to share in creating conditions favorable to 
sustained high employment, stable values, growth of the 
country, and a rising level of consumption.’’ How well 
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has the Reserve fulfilled this primary purpose? As 
that crusty critic of government, Al Smith, used to say, 
‘‘Let us take a look at the record.’’ We begin with a 
little history. 

During the winter of 1912-1913 one of the busiest, 
most complicated and important committees ever ap- 
pointed by Congress labored in day and night sessions 
in rooms of the House of Representatives. The Banking 
and Currency Committee of the House was at work, 
under the chairmanship of Carter Glass. The need for 
radical changes in handling the money problems of the 
nation was accentuated by the panic of 1907. A National 
Monetary Commission, headed by Senator Nelson Ald- 
rich, had made an exhaustive study of the nation’s 
financial problems with findings which were later gathered 
together in twenty volumes of reports. From these 
reports together with testimony by bankers, economists 
and political leaders, the Federal Reserve Act was 
drawn up by the Glass Committee and was eventually 
passed in December, 1913, by a special session of 
Congress called by President Wilson. 

During the five years of study, conferring, Con- 
gressional debates and wide public discussion, an issue 
of vast importance to the fate of democracy and the 
welfare of the American people was involved. The 
management of the nation’s money had in the past 
been handled democratically but with increasing in- 
efficiency. The issue was this: should the existing 
system be revised, its defects removed, or should the 
whole job be turned over to the banks and bankers? 
President Wilson in his address to a joint session of 
Congress in June, 1913, said: ‘‘The control of the 
system of banking and of issue which our new laws 
are to set up must be public, not private, must be 
vested in the government itself, so that the banks may 
be the instruments, not the masters, of business and 
of individual enterprise and initiative.’’ While the bill 
for monetary control was being discussed, the money 
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trust was being investigated by the Pujo Committee 
(Arsene Pujo, Louisiana Congressman, chairman) with 
sensational disclosures of the dictatorial powers of 
Wall Street. The committee revealed that J. P. Morgan 
and his bank controlled over $20 billion in banks, 
insurance companies and industries and that he alone 
during the 1907 panic had decided which financial 
houses would be saved and which would perish. 

Congressmen representing farming communities 
offered plans for monetary managements in the interest 
of the people, one of them suggesting that the top 
managers be a working man, a farmer, and all living 
ex-Presidents of the United States! Specifically the 
democratic liberals insisted that the management of the 
money earned by the people should not be given to the 
bankers but that all currency should be issued by the 
government and made redeemable in gold and silver 
as in the past, a currency policy which had been ‘‘sing- 
ularly successful’? (Studenski and Kroos in their ‘‘Fin- 
ancial History of the United States.’’) The voices of the 
democratic reformers, for a time strident, were heard 
over the country while the advice and pleadings of 
the emissaries from Wall Street were more discreetly 
and confidentially offered at hearings, committee meet- 
ings and in the offices of government leaders from the 
President down. 

The outcome was that the people lost and Wall Street 
won. President Wilson had pleaded in vain for a demo- 
cratic handling of the people’s money. His obligation 
to the financial interests who helped elect him weakened 
his protestations. 

The first detailed plan for a central bank was written 
by Paul M. Warburg of Kuhn, Loeb and Company in 
conference with other bankers in the seclusion of 
Jekyl Island. Other plans were proposed. The one 
finally adopted was written by Senator Glass and Dr. 
H. Parker Willis with Paul Warburg’s dictate before 
them. Liberal congressmen opposed the plan, insisting 
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that bankers should not be allowed to become Governors 
of the new System. The Act was passed two days before 
Christmas when many of the Senators had left for home. 
Wall Street rejoiced. 

Compromises made in the new law provided co- 
operation with the government; actual management was 
turned over to banking specialists. Although Congress 
gives the President power to appoint the Board of 
Governors who consult regularly with the government’s 
Treasury, the consensus of the authorities is that the 
System is more an independent than a government 
institution. What is to prevent the appointment by the 
President of governors who will ignore the interests 
of the people? 


In the hearings before the Committee on Finance 
of the Senate in 1959 references were frequently made 
to the ‘‘complete independence’’ of the System. Dr. 
Seymour E. Harris, Chairman of the Department of 
Economics of Harvard University, who was a witness at 
the hearings and prepared the committee’s report to 
Congress, wrote in his report: ‘‘The Federal Reserve 
still continues to operate independently of the wishes 
of Congress.’’ William McChesney Martin, Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Governors, stated at the hearing 
his understanding of the intent of Congress, that the 
Federal Reserve within its ‘‘technical field in deciding 
upon carrying out monetary and credit policies shall be 
free to exercise its best collective judgment in- 
dependently.’’ This distinction is exceedingly important. 
To the extent that the Federal Reserve is independent, 
it is a private institution. 

Now, specifically, what is the Federal Reserve System? 
The Federal Reserve proper is composed of twelve 
regional banks located in large cities throughout the 
country which are directed by the Board of Governors 
and its staff. These twelve banks are not branches of 
the Federal Reserve; they are the Federal Reserve 
and are referred to as the Reserve Banks witha 
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capital B. The Federal Reserve System comprehends 
the Reserve Banks together with its 7,000 ‘‘member 
banks.’’ All national banks are automatically members; 
the membership of state banks is optional. Although 
somewhat less than one-half of the banks in the United 
States belong to the System, those that do belong hold 
three-fourths of the country’s total bank deposits and 
if you add the currency supplies held by these member 
banks you realize that the Reserve System influences 
directly nine-tenths of the country’s money supply. 
The twelve Reserve Banks, in short, are not com- 
mercial institutions and have no dealings with individuals 
bringing deposits or needing loans; they are citadels 
of money management and manipulation. The stock of 
the Reserve Banks with guaranteed earnings of six 
percent is owned by the member banks who also elect 
six of the nine directors of each Bank, but the usual 
privilege of control by stockholders is denied the 
member banks. Such control is reserved to the Board 
of Governors who are the bosses of the entire System 
and, in effect, of the monetary policies of the entire 
country. The present incumbents are William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, Jr., Chairman, and C. Canby Bald- 
erson, M. S. Szymczak, A. L. Mills, Jr.,J. L. Robertson, 
Charles N. Shepardson, and G. H. King, Jr. 

The Board of Governors acts under the authority of 
the Federal Reserve Act passed in 1913 which states 
its duties and powers. These have since been expanded 
by later banking laws. The Governors are appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate. The Chairman 
of the Governors receives a salary of $20,500, the other 
Governors twenty grand even. Four of the present 
Governors have been banking executives; one was 
formerly associated with United States Steel, one is a 
labor expert, and one is an LL. D. The System has some 
20,000 employees whose payroll totals annually $92 
million. The expenses of the Board and administrative 
department are $12,800,000. The Presidents of the twelve 
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Reserve Banks are paid salaries totalling $465,000. The 
President of the New York Reserve Bank has a salary 
of $60,000. These sums are paid for handling the nation’s 
money. A less expensive and more democratic method 
of handling the nation’s finances would seem to be 
possible, especially with a Treasury Department handling 
ten billion dollars a year with some eighty thousand 
employees and a vast building in Washington for its 
offices, but the bankers wanted to concentrate and 
control banking authority and——-who could deny them? 

The Federal Reserve Banks perform many services. 
Some of them, like clearing checks at par, are routine 
and useful but not important in their effect on the 
pocketbooks of the millions who use banks and need 
not be described. Our concern is to learn how well the 
Federal Reserve has succeeded in taking care of the 
people’s money. We begin with its most important duty. 
The first sentence of the Reserve’s book says: ‘‘The 
basic function of the Federal Reserve System is to make 
possible a flow of credit and money that will foster 
orderly economic growth and a stable dollar.’’ Is the 
dollar today stable? It has been losing its purchasing 
value, with ups and downs due to war conditions, for 
fifty years until today its value is less than half what it 
was thirteen years ago. 

Has the nation’s economic growth during the existence 
of the Federal Reserve been ‘‘orderly?’’? The nation 
suffered from a brief but severe depression in 1920-21, 
the most catastrophic of all depressions began with the 
crash in 1929, a great inflationary spree began and 
ended in a business crippling depression in 1937-38 
from which the second world war (not the Federal 
Reserve) rescued us. The two recessions of the Eisen- 
hower administration, 1953-54 and 1957-58, have been 
blamed by authorities on the poor judgment of the 
Reserve’s Governors. The failure of approximately one- 
half of the banks in the United States during the years 
1921 to 1933 proved that something was seriously 
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wrong with the nation’s money-credit mechanism. The 
Federal Reserve allowed its banks to provide credit 
for the wild speculation that resulted in the crash of 
1929. For this failure the Board of Governors was 
condemned by its own banking world. In a statement 
given to the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency 
during hearings in 1933 J. P. Morgan for his bank said: 
‘Tt is true that the failure of the then Federal Reserve 
Board to take the necessary measures to control the 
inflation in time, encouraged the speculative frenzy 
which carried the market quotations out of bounds, so 
that they were too high in 1929 and too low later.’’ 


The banking system had been honeycombed with 
essentially speculative commitments. By 1933 the public, 
losing confidence in the Reserve’s paper currency, 
began to withdraw its deposits, demanding gold (the 
gold standard was then still in force) for hoarding. To 
Save the banks and the gold supply President Roosevelt 
closed all the banks in the country. 

Does this picture look like a fostering of orderly 
economic growth? The impartial observer, viewing these 
facts, finds himself wondering why the Reserve officials, 
realizing their helplessness, haven’t long ago gone 
before Congress and resigned or offered a few statesman- 
like proposals. One reason this was not done after the 
debacle of ’29 is possibly that following the ‘‘bank 
holiday’’ in ’33, the banks didn’t do too badly. Ninety 
percent of the banks were found to be in a satisfactory 
condition and opened for business. The cost of the 
depression to depositors, however, and to the public 
in general, was incalculable. 

Some idea of the money loss to the public can be 
seen in the liquidation of stock owners in the crash of 
729. According to testimony before a Senate committee, 
stock losses by the end of 1929 totaled $15 billion and 
the losses affecting twenty-five million persons through 
1931 was estimated at $50 billion. The loss to each of 
these investors was an average of around two thousand 
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dollars. Other monetary losses suffered by the populace 
in all the depressions from business failures, lost jobs, 
forced sales of property and distress conditions gen- 
erally would, if they could be compiled, produce appalling 
evidence of the costs of economic instability. More 
important still is the human suffering from recessions. 
Older people today will never forget the terrible thirties: 
bread lines, apple-selling veterans, families beggared 
by unemployment, factories and farms deserted, the 
destitute doubling up with relatives for shelter and food, 
government doles, begging, hunger, sickness and crime. 
This is the price paid for the exuberance and optimism 
of a misguided people with a System offinancial controls 
which didn’t work. 

To this indictment the Federal Reserve has its 
answers. It could not be responsible for preventing the 
convulsions of war, it was aware of threatening dis- 
asters and issued warnings, it exercised the financial 
controls available to it, it has no judicial or govern- 
mental powers and is under no obligation to assume 
them. With the whole population swept up in a wave 
of avarice and folly, what could a few bankers do? 
War conditions cannot, however, be blamed for the boom 
of the twenties and the bust of the thirties. The Reserve 
experts did indeed issue warnings but directed them 
only to the banking world. No one prevented their 
lifting their voices when only voices such as theirs 
would be listened to by millions driven madly to 
parlay every dollar into sudden wealth. The seven wise 
men of the Reserve conferring in executive sessions 
during the fateful twenties—— were they worrying about 
banks or about people? Their book tells us, as we have 
learned, that they are well aware that their decisions 
affect ‘‘every phase of American enterprise and every 
person in the United States.’’ Big city banks and the rich 
can survive depressions with little disturbance of their 
comforts. Fortunes have been made from depressions. 
At such times the man with a hoard of wealth can buy at 
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distress prices, sit tight, wait for prosperity to come 
around the corner again and sell for big profits. Evi- 
dently the motto of the bosses of the Federal Reserve 
is: To him that hath shall be given. Is it possible that 
the seven Governors are more accountants than they are 
managers and that they are short on social responsi- 
bility? The moral problem faced by them and the 
financial elite they serve is like that of the rich man 
accosted by a drunken sailor with a fat wad and a full 
bottle. The sailor asks the rich man to help him. Shall 
the rich man take the wador the bottle? He takes the wad. 

Defenders of the Reserve System protest that the 
Reserve Act wisely provided independence and privacy 
for the new agency so that it would be freed of problems 
of government and corrupting association with politicians 
and could confine itself to its technical and professional 
responsibilities of monetary policy and direction. Thus 
protected, the Reserve officials can have long, quiet 
discussions, and line things up neatly for the financial 
world. Let Congress worry about the government. If, 
however, you question the authority of the System, its 
apologists will remind you that it is a branch of the 
government. It has the authority of government but is 
independent because it is wisely divorced from the 
government! You can’t win against bankers. 

The truth, as pointed out by G. L. Bach, Professor 
of Economics at Carnegie Institute of Technology, in 
his ‘‘Federal Reserve Policy Making,’’ is that the 
Federal Reserve Act gives the Governors broad powers 
of monetary control with no ‘‘clear-cut mandate or set 
of standards prescribed.’’ All the authorities seem 
to agree that the Reserve bankers have never used with 
vigor and authority the powers given them by Congress. 
A recent tiff between Congress and the bankers over the 
latter’s ineffectiveness has prompted talk, heard even in 
Wall Street, that perhaps the time has come to abolish 
the whole System. 

If we turn now from the things the Reserve has not 
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done to those it has, we must step inside the financial 
temple on Constitution Avenue and see what is going on. 
The most important legal duties of the Reserve Banks 
are three in number: (1) regulating credit, (2) providing 
currency, and (3) acting as fiscal agent of the government. 


1. REGULATING CREDIT 


The stabilizing of credit is attempted by altering the 
reserve requirement, changing the discount rate, and by 
open market operations. If we are to appraise the 
Reserve’s efforts to control credit, which is the life- 
blood of our economy, we must have some understanding 
of these monetary devices. In use they at times become 
quite complicated and volumes have been written to 
explain their overlapping and interrelations. The prin- 
ciple each involves is, however, simple enough. 

Altering the reserve requirement. Member banks are 
required to deposit with a Reserve Bank a certain per- 
centage of their deposits. The percentage differs with 
different classes of banks. The average requirement 
is somewhat less than 15 percent, but we will use this 
figure in the interest of simplicity. Member banks may 
deposit reserves in excess of the legal requirement and 
many often do this. When a bank receives a demand 
deposit of $100 it must deposit $15 as reserve against 
the money received. The remaining $85 may be lent or 
invested. The reserve requirement, in other words, is 
15 percent of total deposits and 17 percent of the amount 
available for loans. The total of reserves held by the 
Reserve Banks late in 1960 was roughly $20 billion. 

It should now be clear just how the legal reserve 
affects the amount of money the member banks can 
lend, and how the percentage required as a reserve 
may be increased or decreased to affect the flow of 
credit and money. If business is ‘‘slow,’’ the Federal 
Reserve can stimulate it by reducing the percentage of 
required reserve. The lower the percentage, the larger 
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the proportion of the member bank’s deposits which may 
be lent and the lower the interest rate which will be 
charged. Easy money stimulates business. On the other 
hand, if the Reserve feels that business is over- 
stimulated and borrowings excessive, it may take 
measures to increase the required percentage of re- 
serves. For every $1 of reduction in available reserves 
nearly $6 in investments and loans must be reduced. 
This operation would reduce the amount of available 
credit and possibly the amount of money in general 
circulation and thus would lower the level of economic 
activity. 

Changing the rediscount rate. A great deal is heard 
about the ‘‘rediscount rate’’ but the operation of re- 
discounting and its importance is seldom found in the 
textbooks and is practically never explained to the public. 
Actually there is no real re-discounting. The bank making 
a loan charges interest and the Reserve Bank credits 
the lending bank’s account with less than the face value of 
the loan instrument and in these ways the original amount 
of the loan is reduced for the borrower and again for the 
bank. An interest charge, however, is not a discount. 
The term ‘‘rediscounting’’ seems to be acarryover from 
some discarded operation. We will retain it for con- 
venience. This is how rediscounting works: 

A member bank has made a ninety-day loan toa 
customer of, say, $100 (using a small sum for sim- 
plicity). The lending bank would rather have cash at 
once than wait for the maturity of the note and so it 
sends the note to the district Reserve Bank which 
‘‘rediscounts’’ it, paying the lending bank not $100 
but, assuming the rediscount rate is 2 percent, ona 
ninety-day note, $99.50. The member bank thus loses 
50 cents but can earn more than that by lending the 
$99.50 at, say, 6 percent. This process is known as 
rediscounting commercial paper. 

If the rediscount rate is low, the member bank will 
be encouraged to rediscount its commercial paper and 
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thus add to its loanable balance. By multiplying its loans 
it increases the flow of credit which obviously isa 
stimulant to business activity. If the rediscount rate 
is high, the member bank hesitates to ‘‘cash’’ its loan 
agreements, thus reducing its loanable balance; this 
reduction in turn slows up the flow of credit and money 
and retards business activity. The Reserve Banks by 
thus changing the discount rate can affect the volume 
of reserves and the volume of the member bank’s 
loanable deposits. The use made of these funds in turn 
affects the money supply and the pace of business 
activity. 

Open market operations. Here again is a credit con- 
trolling device not understood by the layman. It overlaps 
the Reserve’s service as fiscal agent of the government 
and is important. This is the operation: 

If the Federal Reserve decides that business is ex- 
panding so rapidly that bank credit should be curtailed 
by being made more expensive, its Open Market Com- 
mittee will enter the securities market and sell. Such a 
sale may involve Treasury certificates worth 
$100,000,000. A sale as large as this will increase 
the supply of securities on the market, reduce the 
price, and attract buyers. The purchasers will pay by 
checks drawn on their home banks to the Federal 
Reserve. The Reserve deducts the amounts of the checks 
from the home bank’s reserve account with it. In this 
way the home, or member, bank’s reserves are greatly 
reduced, forcing it to reduce to a much greater extent 
its extension of credit and raise its interest rate for 
loans. The result is that, with the tightening of the 
credit supply and higher interest rates, business ex- 
pansion is discouraged and curtailed. 

The opposite of this occurs when the Open Market 
Committee decides that business is slowing down and 
that investment and enterprise should be encouraged. 
To achieve this the Committee buys government se- 
curities in the open market. The mechanics are similar 
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but in reverse. Instead of selling, the Federal Reserve 
buys certificates worth $100,000,000. Its checks for 
payment are deposited in the buyer’s home (member) 
bank which promptly increases the amount of its re- 
serve account with its Reserve Bank. Increasing those 
accounts enables the banks to make more business 
loans at perhaps a reduced interest rate, thus en- 
couraging their customers to borrow. 

Open market buying operations are on the whole less 
effective on business than the selling maneuver. Busi- 
ness men are reluctant to undertake new ventures when 
business activity has slowed down no matter what the 
interest rate. The horse led to water won’t drink if he 
isn’t thirsty. Low interest rates will not appeal toa 
man who has succumbed to the fears which accompany a 
depression, and in this fact we locate the main weakness 
of the Federal Reserve’s credit controlling devices. 
They have been applied during both boom and bust of 
business cycles and still we have the cycles. 

Of one thing we can be sure: either the Reserve’s 
credit controlling devices are unsound or they are 
sound but the System’s officers won’t stiffen their 
spines and apply them. A recent interesting observa- 
tion on this subject is offered by J. K. Galbraith in his 
cogent book, ‘‘The Affluent Society.’’ The credit con- 
trolling theories of the Federal Reserve are labeled by 
Mr. Galbraith as ‘‘the monetary illusion.’’ Suppose, he 
says, interest rates (by the methods just described) 
are raised high enough to be effective in arresting an 
inflationary business boom. What happens? Deflation and 
depression. Outcries of protest are heard. ‘‘Prosperity’’ 
with its general orgy of improvident spending and ex- 
pansion of debt must at all costs be. continued. Common 
sense, says Mr. Galbraith, dictates that the only way 
to achieve economic stability and a sound currency is a 
reduction in government spending and increased taxation 
about which there is no mystery and little enthusiasm. 
The high priests of finance, unwilling to talk turkey 
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to the government and preach thrift to the people, 
devise credos based on faith and wishful thinking which 
savor of witchcraft. ‘‘Monetary policy,’’ says Mr. Gal- 
braith, has become ‘‘a form of economic escapism; 
without it the realities would be indeed hard.’’ 


2. PROVIDING CURRENCY 


We now face a subject which will really throw us if we 
don’t pay attention. It is, however, a fascinating theme 
and vastly important. It explains inflation and reveals 
what it is costing us. It removes the wraps of censorship 
from financial headlines. I shall use official figures 
and reports. Necessarily I shall use rounded figures 
and set forth only basic facts so that we may not 
become lost in a forest of statistics. 

We begin with paper, or ‘‘folding,’?’ money since it 
composes the great bulk of the currency we use. 
Paper money has no intrinsic value, being merely paper 
and ink. It has value when it is accepted for payment in 
in the market place. If it is backed by gold or silver or 
other equivalent, it is ‘‘real’? or ‘‘sound’’ and if it 
is not backed it is “‘fiat?”? money. Fiat, from the Latin, 
means, “‘let it be ordered.’’ Fiat money is given value 
by someone in authority saying that it has that value. 
By general agreement ovér the years gold, because of 
its movability and concentrated worth, has been accepted 
as the most convenient backing for money. Gold can in 
any civilized country be exchanged for equivalent value 
in that country’s currency. For this reason it is used 
for ‘‘settling balances’’ in international banking. The 
standard unit of value was by the Gold Reserve Act of 
1934 declared to be the gold dollar with a gold content of 
one-thirty-fifth of an ounce. A dollar may therefore be 
defined as one-thirty-fifth of an ounce of gold, Gold is 
bought by the U.S. Treasury at $35 an ounce. No one is 
by law allowed to keep any monetary gold. The gold 
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itself is stored in the vaults at Fort Knox, Kentucky, in 
the form of bullion or gold bars. This store of gold 
toward the end of 1960 was worth $18 billion. 

All the currency in circulation in the United States at 
this same time totaled $32 billion. Of this amount the 
Federal Reserve supplies $28 billion and the>U. S. 
Treasury the balance of roughly $4 billion. The Re- 
serve Banks specialize in folding money of large de- 
nominations, handling only bills (or ‘‘notes’’ in financial 
parlance) of five dollars up. The Treasury furnishes all 
the coins and silver certificates and handles various 
issues of paper money in process of retirement. The 
silver certificates of the Treasury money are redeem- 
able in silver coin. All this currency is made legal 
tender by law. 

Prior to 1914, before the Federal Reserve System 
came into being, our currency consisted principally 
of national bank notes and Treasury issues secured by 
Specified kinds of U. 8S. Government obligations. After 
the Federal Reserve Act in 1914 the Treasury was 
allowed to continue to back its comparatively small 
amount of folding money with gold or silver, mostly 
silver. Money which is so backed can at any time be 
redeemed by its owner. This means that if the owner of 
backed folding money wants the equivalent in, say, 
silver or gold coin, it will be given to him on demand. 
If you present a silver certificate to the Treasury and 
ask for redemption, you will be paid in silver coin. 
Such money is both backed and redeemable. 

This is not true of Federal Reserve notes. If you will 
look at a ten dollar Reserve bill you will find the 
words, ‘‘The United States of America will pay to 
bearer on demand ten dollars.’’ If you act on this offer 
you will receive either Treasury money or another 
Federal Reserve note. You could be paid off with silver 
coins or a bucket of pennies. The impracticability of 
redeeming billions of Reserve notes in this manner is 
obvious. If you were redeeming a really large sum of 
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notes, you would need a truck to carry away the coins. 
It is clear that Federal Reserve notes are an anomalous 
kind of money: they are backed but not redeemable. If 
their only backing is the taxing power of the United 
States Government, they are fiat money. We now reach 
a quandary which puzzles the experts. Since I am not 
an expert, I can only state the puzzle. 

Apologists for the Reserve Banks insist that their 
notes are not fiat money since they are backed by 
gold. It is true that the Federal Reserve is required 
by law to establish a fund of 25 percent in ‘‘gold cer- 
tificates’’ for all the notes it issues. It is also true 
that the Federal Reserve Banks are not allowed by law 
to own any real gold; by law no one but the United 
States Government can own any monetary gold. 

How can the Federal Reserve redeem its paper 
money with gold which it does not and cannot possess? 
The government promises on a Reserve note to redeem 
in dollars and the law defines a dollar as one thirty-fifth 
of an ounce of gold. It would seem to be legally bound 
to redeem in gold but it is forbidden by another law to 
do so. Where are we now? The truth is that Reserve 
notes are not redeemed by anything. 

The Federal Reserve in its publicity book explains 
its currency operations in this way: when it wants to 
issue more paper money, it establishes the backing fund 
mentioned of 25 percent of the amount of the new issue 
of notes in gold certificates. (Actual certificates, as a 
matter of fact, are no longer used; the operations 
described here are managed by bookkeeping entries.) 
These certificates are acquired by pledging an equivalent 
amount of collateral. This collateral is gold certificates 
already in hand or U. S. securities or eligible short-term 
paper discounted or purchased by the Federal Reserve. 

This is the official explanation offered of a ‘‘redemption 
fund’? for Federal Reserve notes. The gold certificates, 
however, can’t by law be owned by the Federal Reserve 
or coined into money. Government bonds are obligations 
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of the government and the commercial paper is an 
obligation of bank customers. How can borrowers (these 
bank customers) redeem the currency they use with 
their debts? How can money, a government obligation, 
be backed by other government obligations? 

The gold certificates, as a matter of fact, seem to be 
a device thought up by the financial wizards who wrote 
the Federal Reserve Act and who wished to introduce 
into banking currency operations an element which only 
other wizards could understand. Evidently the framers 
of the Act wished by the hocus pocus of the certificates 
to give the public the impression that the Federal 
Reserve notes were backed by gold while at the same 
time they carefully provided that the gold remain 
in the vaults for other uses more important to them 
(which will be dealt with in a moment.) 

By the use of the certificates the authors of the 
Reserve Act seem to be handing to the government the 
responsibility for the currency issued by the Reserve 
Banks. If the Reserve paper money should become so 
devalued that those who own it begin to demand some- 
thing more valuable than paper, the government which 
guarantees the paper money and owns the gold will, it 
Seems to be assumed, do something about it. But what 
can the government do? Unless the law is changed the 
government cannot turn its gold into coins. Even if it 
decided to use its gold to redeem, it would be short ten 
billions in gold, assuming its gold was all ‘‘free’’ for 
such use. As we shall soon see, the gold is not free. 
It has today, as already stated, $18 billion in gold and 
the total of Reserve notes is $28 billion. 

Suppose the government decided to redeem Reserve 
notes with tax money. Such money would be more 
notes. The government’s offer to redeem is, as the 
law now stands, meaningless. Evidently the Reserve 
Banks say to the anxious users of their notes: ‘‘Look, 
your government backs our money and has eighteen 
billions in gold buried safely in the ground; quit worry- 
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ing and quit asking questions.’’ That is the fiat. 

We now run into another difficulty. While the bankers 
who drew up the Reserve Act forbade the use of gold to 
redeem the money used by the people, they provided 
that it should be used freely to adjust their own inter- 
national financial operations. Gold has been used for 
many years for settling international balances. If, for 
example, we sell to England twice as much as she 
sells to us, she as a nation will owe us for half our 
exports. We can’t use her currency so English bankers 
ship us gold equal to the amount due us. Our vast 
accumulation of gold, equalto more than all the gold in the 
rest of the world outside the Iron Curtain, has resulted 
largely from our exporting more than we import for a 
good many years. In recent years the United States 
has been sending more dollars abroad as payment for 
imports, as foreign and military aid, as tourist travel 
and as private investment than came back as payment 
for U. S. exports, as dividend on private investment, as 
repayment of foreign loans and as foreign investment in 
the U. S. economy. By 1928 the deficit in balance of 
payments was five billion dollars. The total of possible 
foreign claims against our gold, known as ‘“‘foreign 
liquid dollar assets,’’ was by this time some $17 
billion. This means that this amount of our gold supply 
must be earmarked to meet this understood obligation. 

The trend of foreign liquid dollar assets, according 
to Federal Reserve tabulations, is, over the last decade, 
sharply upward and the trend in the supply of ‘‘free 
gold’’ (i.e., gold free of domestic claims) for meeting 
these foreign cash claims is steadily downward. These 
claims on our gold produced the ‘‘gold crisis’’ of 1960 
which the new administration inherited and which it is 
trying to solve. We seem able to make our domestic 
economy work in spite of monetary makeshifts, but the 
prospect of losing gold support for our business dealings 
with other countries is more serious. The safety of our 
domestic economy as well as our prestige as a nation 
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is at stake. Our gold supply exists to preserve con- 
fidence in case of emergencies in our foreigntrade. There 
are times when the problem of solving rivalries with 
other nations depends more on how we handle our gold 
than on our political arguments or our guns. 

Here in a nutshell, is the gold crisis which faced the 
country toward the end of 1960. The domestic picture 
is this: Federal Reserve notes (paper money) in 
circulation total $28 billion and the Reserve Banks hold 
member bank reserves totaling $20 billion. These two 
responsibilities, totaling $48 billion are, as already 
explained, required by law to be covered by 25 percent 
in gold certificates. The gold thus pledged for these 
purposes is $12 billion. Since our total gold supply, as 
noted above, is $18 billion, the total of ‘‘free gold’’ 
needed to meet foreign claims is $6 billion. The total of 
foreign claims against our gold, as noted is $17 billion. 
We are short $11 billion to meet our foreign and 
domestic needs. 

Nor is this all. The $28 billion of Reserve notes is by 
no means the total of purchasing medium in use. The 
banks by their loaning and investment operations create 
‘‘credit’’?’ which serves in buying and selling the same 
as currency. By this process the purchasing medium of 
the country is increased by almost five times the amount 
of the currency. Here we encounter one of the unique, 
complicated and potentially dangerous features of our 
banking system. It must be explained. 

We need a few figures. The total of all the deposits 
in all the banks of the country is $254 billion (World 
Almanac 1961), the total of all commercial banks is 
$227 billion (Federal Reserve Annual Report for 1960), 
and the total of all purchasing media now in use, 
currency and bank credit, is $140 billion (American 
Institute for Economic Research). The chief income of 
commercial banks is from lending the deposits of its 
customers made free for this purpose after setting aside 
the legally required reserves. As we have already 
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learned, a bank can lend from ‘four to six times the 
amount of its reserve deposit with a Reserve Bank. 
When a bank makes a loan it credits the amount to the 
borrower’s deposit account; the depositor writes checks 
against it in favor of various people who deposit them at 
their banks. Thus the lending bank is likely to retain or 
receive as deposits only a small portion of the money 
lent, while a portion of the money lent by other banks 
is brought to it by its customers. One-seventh (15 percent) 
of these new deposits is in turn once more added to 
reserves and the other six-sevenths again lent or in- 
vested. The principle of this sequence of operations 
by the banks is simple enough but the arithmetic in- 
volved is less easily worked out. The calculations will 
be found in the Reserve’s book. Suffice it to say that 
by the lending and relending an original deposit of $100 
can grow into a demand deposit of $400. The process 
is known in financial parlance as ‘‘monetizing debt.’’ 
It explains how the total of all bank deposits, $254 
billion, mentioned above, is only one-eighth actual 
currency, the $32 billion of real money. It also explains 
how currency composes less than one-fifth of all the 
purchasing media now in use, the $140 billion given 
above. The ‘‘bank money’’ or ‘‘floating debts’’ totals 
five times the currency, or real money, in circulation. 

These facts must be understood since in them we find 
cause for fear for our national safety. Suppose bank 
customers begin to wonder how the banks can honor 
their checks when the total of checks is five or six 
times the amount of cash in existence. What would 
happen? If the banks, pressed to pay their depositors, 
should ask the Federal Reserve for their reserve 
funds, such funds would not meet the need for cash. 
And if the Reserve Banks could persuade the govern- 
ment to print more notes to help out its member banks 
and there was practically no gold to back the new 
currency—— what then? Former Secretary of the Treasury 
George M. Humphrey, contemplating some of these 
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possibilities, had the courage to say, in his historic 
phrase, that the resulting depression, if it occurred, 
‘would curl your hair.”’ 

Another menace from the Reserve System’s creation 
of ‘‘bank money’’ is inflation. Inflation results from 
having in use more money than things which can be 
purchased. The monetary condition of a country is 
sound when the money in circulation equals in value the 
things which can be purchased. Inflation begins when the 
purchasing medium of the country is used not only to 
buy things with money in hand but for purposes of 
speculation. A man who borrows to buy speculative 
stock, hoping for a rise in the market, is gambling, so 
is the man who borrows against a hoped for salary 
increase. At the center of these uncertainties sits the 
bank. Its customer borrows, takes a chance, and pays 
(interest); the bank lends, taking no chance, and re- 
ceives. We should all be bankers. Inflation burgeons 
from our debts, from living beyond our income. 

Our spendthrift Uncle Sam, like most of the rest of 
us, lives beyond his income, as I stated in Chapter 
One and must now repeat. As a result he is forced to 
borrow from the banks of the Reserve System. The 
banks increase their credit extensions by the process 
just described. This increases the money supply with no 
increase in the production of goods. Inflation results. 
The inflation increases prices, the higher prices mean 
higher taxes and more borrowing and more inflation. 
We are a credit crazy people. The price paid is again 
incalculable. Inflation debases our currency here and 
abroad and weakens our prestige as a nation throughout 
the world. Worse yet it robs the people who can least 
afford to be robbed. 

I must now revert to the estimate of the cost of 
inflation to the American people made by the American 
Institute for Economic Research of Great Barrington, 
Massachusetts, mentioned in Chapter One. It places 
the total at $200 billion. Its study shows that through 
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inflation the wealth represented by life insurance, 
savings bonds and savings deposits has been reduced 
by the amount stated. This loss has been borne chiefly 
by the trusting, thrifty masses. The Commerce Clearing 
House, a private institution specializing in economic 
research, has published a survey which shows that 
during the past eight years inflation and tax increases 
have more than wiped out the average increased earnings 
of the average American. Inflation penalizes personal 
enterprise. 

How much the Federal Reserve System is to blame 
for inflation is debatable, depending upon whether you 
are a banker or a victimized citizen. One would hesi- 
tate to accuse the System of causing inflation but any- 
one aware of what has just been revealed will regret 
that the Reserve powers have done so little to end it. 
It can protest truthfully that inflation is fundamentally 
the evil product of the cupidity and profligacy ofa 
nation. In the same way our Justice Department might 
argue that crime is caused by criminals with whom it 
has nothing to do. Reserve officials decry inflation but 
their voice is weak: the banking system feeds on debts 
and excessive debts cause inflation. 

The country is ‘‘prosperous,’’ although the govern- 
ment is operating at a loss. Our harried Uncle Samuel, 
however, is not insolvent yet since Congress can pass 
a law reducing or removing the statutory requirement 
of a 25 percent gold backing for Reserve notes. This 
maneuver might, if carried far enough, save the inter- 
national bankers and ruin the rest of us. The govern- 
ment can always manage to pay its debts by further 
borrowing and by printing paper money, both of which 
schemes would speed up the inflationary process and 
hasten the collapse of the dollar. 

In recent Congressional hearings professional econo- 
mists have recommended a return to the gold standard 
but the testifying bankers from Wall Street chorused, 
**Yes, of course, someday, but not yet.’’ Not yet! Back 
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in 1946 the public-spirited citizens of Iowa, outraged 
at the use made of their money by their private banks, 
persuaded the legislature to prohibit private banks 
altogether and to make banking a state monopoly. Gold 
backed currency, to be sure, would not solve all our 
monetary problems; in re-establishing it many people 
and institutions would undoubtedly be deflated. Such a 
currency, however, would be so un-‘‘elastic’’ that the 
banks couldn’t stretch it and with the dollar again worth 
a hundred cents thrifty folks of the country might find 
restored to them some of the $200 billions stolen from 
them by inflation. 


3. FISCAL AGENT 


Anyone but a financier will wonder just why the 
government needs a fiscal agent. We have a Treasury 
Department. The government with its taxing power can 
collect money from the people, let the Treasury take 
care of the funds and when it, the government, needs 
money to spend, it can, with the permissionof Congress, 
write a check on the Treasury. Our government has at 
times done just that in the past. ‘‘Old Hickory,’’ Pre- 
sident Andrew Jackson, took the government’s finances 
out of the hands of the bankers and wiped out the public 
debt for the first and only time in our history. By the 
Reserve Banking Act the bankers persuaded Congress 
to acquire a fiscal agent and made themselves it. 

The main duty of a fiscal agent is to provide funds. 
Much of our government’s business today is done ona 
hand-to-mouth basis; creditors are constantly on its 
heels so that it often needs money but quickly. The 
taxes collected are not enough to pay government bills 
which means that the government is always in debt. 
This debt is just what the banking world is looking for. 
The more the government is in the red, the more the 
bankers are in the black. Just what happens is never 
explained to the public by either the government or the 
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banks. It might be called the hat trick of high finance. 
Here is the way it works: 

To begin with we must remember that the Federal 
Reserve as a System owns nothing. It began with some 
paper and ink. Money has value only as it represents 
wealth. The System needs money and must therefore 
acquire cash representing the wealth of others. Our 
fiscal agent knows his way around. The government is 
in debt. It has spent more than it receives from taxes. 
Uncle Sam, hat inhand (this makes ita hat trick), crosses 
the street to Reserve headquarters and asks for a loan 
of a billion dollars. The Reserve, which has no money 
to loan, asks: ‘‘How much interest will you pay me if 
I get this money for you?’’ Uncle Sam, who is desperate, 
offers four percent (an average short term rate). The 
Reserve agrees and receives the government’s official 
promises to repay the money, plus the interest. The 
promises to pay are Treasury bills, certificates of 
indebtedness, and bonds which are delivered to the 
Reserve bankers. 

Our fiscal agent knows that Uncle Sam will spend 
the billion as soon as he can get it. This means that 
the amount of currency in circulation will have to be 
increased. The Reserve banks are supposed to keep in 
circulation only the amount of notes needed by the 
public. This is a sensible practice and makes for 
stability. The government is neither sensible nor stable; 
it wants to borrow money on its face and spend it fast. 
How to get it? Only the government can print money, 
so the agent asks it to print up a billion new notes. 
The government asks his agent how much he’ll pay 
for the notes. The agent replies that he’ll pay the cost 
of printing, which is negligible, plus two percent in- 
terest. Uncle Sam hesitates. ‘‘I pay you 4 percent for 
a loan and you pay me 2 percent for providing the 
money to pay myself with —— is that it?’’ That’s it, 
says the agent, and what’s more you will guarantee 
the money, back it up with your gold. Our Uncle is 
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strapped; he has learned to listen to his fiscal agent 
and is forced to agree to the deal. The money is printed 
and sent by the agent to the bankers throughout the 
country. 

In this way Uncle Sap-——I mean Uncle Sam-—— pays 
$40 million for his loan and receives back $20 million. 
He pays $20 million to his fiscal agent for the privilege 
of borrowing his own money! This is the hat trick 
which the bankers work on our simple Uncle. By this 
little deal the bankers with nothing but a hat and what’s 
under it collect $20 million and tuck away in the safe 
(or sell through the System) government securities 
worth a billion dollars. This kind of slick money 
changing is referred to gracefully in Reserve publicity 
as ‘‘servicing the public debt.’’ 

That the Federal Reserve acquires government bonds 
without paying for them is difficult for most people to 
believe or understand. The truth is that the man in the 
street or store or even in the bank is not supposed to 
understand it. My statement of the facts may not per- 
suade him; he listens only to authority. I offer him 
the words of a banker (name on request) with forty 
years of financial experience as stockbroker, corp- 
oration executive and chief operating executive of a 
large bank who over the years has found it necessary 
to understand in detail the operations of the Federal 
Reserve. He has checked through for me the expositions 
of this chapter. I asked permission to quote him on this 
question of how the Federal Reserve acquires government 
bonds free. He says: 

‘“‘The Federal Reserve buys, say, $1 billion of se- 
curities in the open market. The sellers are paid with 
a Reserve Bank officer’s check which they, the sellers, 
deposit in their own bank accounts. In turn, the receiving 
banks deposit the checks in their reserve accounts with 
Federal Reserve Banks. The Federal Reserve officer’s 
checks are then cancelled. Thus in practice reserves 
have been increased by $1 billion and Federal Reserve 
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Banks have acquired that amount of interest bearing 
United States Government securities without payment of 
cash.’’ The increase in reserves will obviously increase 
the loanable funds of banks accepting the deposits and 
this will create the need for more currency which the 
government will print, as just described, and this will 
mean more ‘‘monetized debt’? money and more inflation. 

The process of financing the government’s borrowing 
I have described by using a loan of a billion to simplify 
the figures. The total of the U. S. securities now held by 
the Reserve Banks is one-tenth of the national debt or 
$28 billion. The interest paid the Banks is roughly one 
billion dollars annually. Why should the people of a 
democracy not assume their government’s debts and 
profit by the interest paid? Economists have pointed out 
that if the national debt were divided among the citizens 
according to their tax liability, each individual would be 
paying to himself the interest on his bonds and the whole 
debt could be cancelled. 

If the duty of the Federal Reserve System is to foster 
the economic welfare of ‘‘every person in the United 
States,’’ as it states, it should ‘‘foster’’ away to save us 
from being drowned by our debts. It knows that the 
government debt today is $286 billion and that during the 
two Eisenhower administrations this debt was increased 
by $20 billion, dropping into the red $13 billion during 
one year, 1960. It knows that the indebtedness of all 
other government bodies, businesses and individuals, is 
$560 billion and that last year this sum was increased 
by $50 billion. We are adrift on $846 billions of bills 
payable. The Reserve Governors know that we, the 
consumers, part with 31 percent of our incomes for 
taxes, 40 percent for payment and interest on install- 
ment purchases, and that private debts are increasing 
faster than private income. Evidently the monetary policy 
to be followed by the new administration is to continue 
the present dizzy business expansion by more bank 
credit which will open the flood gates still wider. 
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**Relations between the Kennedy administration and the 
Reserve System,’’ says The New York Times, ‘‘to all 
appearances, are off to a blissfully harmonious start.’’ 
In that harmony lies danger. Sooner or later the banks 
will reach the limit of credit expansion, will call loans, 
stage forced sale of collateral and contract credit. 
The result: collapsed prices, ruined businesses and 
millions of beggared citizens. How much longer do our 
financial experts on Constitution Avenue think our 
nation can sustain their brand of ‘‘prosperity?’’ 

The Reserve’s experts know what is going on. Pri- 
vately they undoubtedly speak frankly, offer solutions, 
talk like concerned, wise, financial statesmen. Why must 
they always be merely bankers? Why don’t they speak out 
so all of us, including Congress and the President, can 
hear them? Is thrift the solution, higher taxes, increased 
production? Why don’t they tell us? Do they imagine 
that we wouldn’t listen, can’t learn, won’t respond to 
common sense and a call for sacrifices? If they do, 
history has proved them wrong. The reserve of credit 
in the twelve Big Banks is matched by the reserve of 
good sense and patriotic pride latent in the American 
population. The average citizen, pleaded Senator Neu- 
berger just before his death, will enroll for service 
to his country if he is given a chance. Today he waits 
to be told what to do. 

Let us be fair to the men who guide the Federal 
Reserve System. My purpose in indicting the System 
has not been to picture the Governors and Bank Pre- 
sidents as robber barons who deliberately loot the 
country. They are not that. There are no villains in the 
plot. Even Wall Street’s investment bankers are all 
thoroughly respectable, scandal-proof business men 
dedicated to their statistics and the banking fraternity. 
In their quiet throne-rooms they yawn conscientiously 
over reports brought them by nervous accountants. 
The Reserve Governors are venerated much as are the 
servants of the Post Office who faithfully perform their 
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apostolic ‘‘appointed tasks.’’ Injustice springs not from 
the immoral motives of our financial elite but from the 
system. The crime is the law which gives such financial 
powers into the hands of private bankers in a country 
supposed to be a democracy. 

It’s the System! The System operates without a profit. 
The twelve Banks make a profit but nine-tenths of it is 
turned over to the U. S. Treasury. The Annual Report 
of the Board of Governors for 1960 shows that the net 
earnings were $963 million and that only $67 million 
was distributed to the twelve Banks as dividends. The 
evil is not that the profits of the System are excessive 
but that the System is more an organ of Wall Street than 
a branch of the people’s government. 

For a glimpse of the real evil wemust leave Washing- 
ton and go to New York. Drew Pearson, who is not 
awed by banks or bankers, sheds some light on the 
shadowy connection between the Federal Reserve and 
Wall Street in one of his columns printed in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, August 17, 1959. He tells us that 
Congressional investigators had just unearthed the fact 
that seventeen Wall Street money manipulators ‘‘can 
and do’’ tell the United States Treasury how it can float 
its bonds. Seven Wall Street banks, the investigation 
disclosed, monopolize the government securities market, 
which amountstoafantastic 200 billion dollars business 
each year. These banks are Bankers Trust, Chemical 
Corn Exchange, First National City, Morgan-Guaranty 
Trust, New York Trust, Chase Manhattan and Manufact- 
urers Trust. Without counting the fabulous interest, 
writes Mr. Pearson, the annual profit on buying and 
selling government bonds runs more than $680,000,000. 
‘‘The Federal Reserve Board,’’ he continues, ‘‘and 
Treasury Department no doubt would deny that Wall 
Streeters fix the interest rates. Yet their recommend- 
ations are always adopted.’’ Mr. Pearson quotes a 
comment of Senator Paul Douglas during a hearing of the 
Senate’s Economic Committee of which Senator Douglas 
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is Chairman: ‘‘The only trouble with this investigation 
is that the stakes are too big. The public doesn’t seem 
to understand scandals involving more than $2,000,000.’’ 
Whatever monkey-business may be going on in Wall 
Street doesn’t touch the average citizen so he 
thinks ——and so he passes up the financial page and 
turns to sports or a good murder. 

Professor C. Wright Mills in his ‘‘The Power Elite’’ 
tells us that the Democrats when in power listen to the 
Wall Street Investment house of Dillon, Read, while 
the Republicans prefer to team up with the rival house 
of Kuhn, Loeb. Two members of Dillon, Read, are, as 
I write, placed high in the government. Douglas Dillon 
is the new Secretary of the Treasury and William Draper 
is a foreign aid adviser. Another Democratic President 
in 1944 appointed James V. Forrestal, a director and 
partner of Dillon, Read, to be Secretary of the Navy. 
Our Governors, it would seem, will continue under the 
new administration to be dominated by the Big Money 
Peers. President Kennedy has spending ideas; the banks 
have the money; you and I and our children will pick 
up the tab. 

To abolish the Federal Reserve System it would be 
necessary only for Congress to pass a Federal Reserve 
Liquidating Act, or it could simply cancel the Charter 
of the System. The original Charter provided that it 
would expire after twenty years. The First and Second 
United States Banks back in the last century were 
liquidated because their charters were not renewed at 
expiration. Eliminating the Reserve System would cost 
the government very little. It would assert its legal 
claims to ownership of an agency of the government. 
In this light it couldn’t purchase something from itself. 
The member banks would be paid back their contribu- 
tions. These contributions, often referred to as stock 
purchases, do not represent ownership; they earn a fixed 
six percent interest. At the end of 1959 they totaled 
$777 million, half of which was paid in. The government 
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securities held by the Reserve could be cancelled. The 
small Reserve surplus would be handed over to the 
Treasury. The twelve Reserve money factories could 
become private banks. 

Opponents of the Reserve System in Congress will 
argue that it is not even a legal institution, that the 
only monetary powers given by the Constitution to 
Congress are the rights to ‘‘borrow money on the 
credit of the United States,’’ ‘‘to coin money’’ and 
‘‘regulate the value thereof.’? The Reserve Banks ex- 
ercise rights not possessed even by Congress. The 
American people as yet have never given any branch 
of government the right to manage the nation’s economic 
and financial life. 

In the year 1914, when the Reserve System came into 
existence, Louis D. Brandeis, who two years later was 
to begin twenty-three years of distinguished service as 
a Justice of the Supreme Court, published a book, 
‘‘Other People’s Money.’’ He wrote: ‘‘The great mono- 
poly in this country is the money monopoly.’’ Justice 
Brandeis described ‘‘our financial oligarchy’? which 
controls our economic life. He showed how the financial 
rulers work together, how small businesses are crushed 
by them, how ‘‘bigness’’ in business is often a curse, 
how bankers are sometimes superfluous in business 
dealings, and how the big mergers managed by the 
Oligarchy are, contrary to their claim, inefficient, 
undemocratic and even at times criminal, as has been 
proved by the electrical industry anti-trust convictions. 
Justice Brandeis very neatly described the essence ofthe 
bankers’ racket: ‘‘The goose that lays the golden eggs 
has been considered a most valuable possession. But 
even more profitable is the privilege of taking the 
golden eggs laid by somebody else’s goose.’’ Twenty 
years later Justice Brandeis issued another edition of 
his book with a new preface stating that no government 
has been able to loosen the grip of the money powers on 
the nation’s economic life once that grip is established. 
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Man is an economic animal. If democratic man makes 
a mess of his buying and selling and his experts won’t 
help him and his government cringes when the subject 
is mentioned, who is to save him? He will have to save 
himself. 


1% 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
THE CONSTITUTION SPEAKS 


As I talked about today’s crisis in government in my 
previous chapters, I suspected that many of my readers 
wanted to interrupt me with, ‘‘Well, all right, but what 
can be done about it?’’ In this challenge is buried an 
assumption: nothing can be done about it. I deny the 
assumption. Something can be done about it. 

We can be sure of one thing: a revolution of some kind 
sooner or later is now inevitable. Revolutions, whichare 
exciting to read about, are violent upheavals; reforms 
by such revolts are paid for by blood. Starve a man or 
take his money away from him and he becomes a re- 
former without reading a book on his duties. A peace- 
able, orderly revolution is, however, always possible 
if that same man can be persuaded to think and act 
before he is starving or robbed. Today most of us are 
well fed, the robberies to which we submit leave us 
enough to live on and we’d rather not be bothered by 
any kind of revolution. The harrowing truth, however, 
is that if we are to solve the present crisis without 
violence, we must be at it now when we are eating and 
cashing pay checks and are able to think clearly. 

I repeat: something sooner or later will be done about 
our government —— not necessarily about the present 
incumbents in office but about our governmental system, 
its basic laws, its adaptation to the conditions of the 
new world in which we live. We are handicapped by an 
out-of-date Constitution. Our country cannot survive, 
writes Howard Mumford Jones, ‘‘under an eighteenth 
century constitution operative on nineteenth century 
postulates in the ‘one world’ of the twentieth century.’’ 
Without some changes, some of them radical, the present 
trend toward an oligarchic dictatorship will continue 


with the possible outcome of a violent revolution. There 
is an alternative to the present laissez faire, just one. 
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That is a peaceable, possibly gradual, democratic 
campaign of reform. This reform to be peaceable 
must be legal; it must not violate the laws under which 
we now live. If provisions for reform were not to be 
found in our Constitution as it now stands before we 
reform it, we would be unable ever to arrest legally 
the increasing tyrannies of government. Such provisions, 
however, are to be found in our present Constitution 
and we should bow our heads in prayerful gratitude to 
our founding fathers for having the foresight, wisdom, 
and courage to put them there. 

Today’s reformers simply don’t understand what our 
Constitution says about altering it, bringing it up to 
date, or, if they do understand, they are afraid to talk 
about it. Most books on government corruptions stop 
Short of proposing any systematic solution. Diagnosing, 
finding fault, is easy, may even be a lot of fun if you 
can thereby air a grudge, or display your brilliance 
as a scholar or pamphleteer, and exclude yourself from 
those you are indicting. These critics shrink from what 
they fear would be Fourth of July language. They won’t 
preach; they might convert themselves. They are con- 
tent to display their industry with their voluminous 
footnotes. Why should they foment a revolution, be 
branded as communists, waste away in a cheerless 
jail, and end up a statue in a public park? 

Today’s liberal critics, I repeat, read everything 
except the Constitution. When they do propose reform 
measures they think of every possibility except the 
legal, peaceable, safe method set forth in the two 
warranty deeds of our liberties. Before we take a look 
at this legal method, I think we should examine briefly 
some of the non-constitutional reform measures which 
have won followers. 

The pot shot most often heard is that voters be urged 
to elect better men to office. Better men have tried to 
run for office but either they are rejected in the smoke- 
filled room at the party conventions or are opposed by 
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a general who won a war for usor by a master politician 
or someone in headlines who wins out in the final 
popularity contest. Only the forms of self-government 
are left. At our precinct meeting in the 1960 election a 
party leader arose, announced the slate of candidates 
chosen by the ‘‘organization,’’ advised us to do our duty 
and back them, and forced an adjournment. Our county 
meeting was a farce of democracy: the slate was again 
announced and approved by acclamation. I protested 
vigorously. The party officers indulged me with dismal 
expressions and, when I had finished, adjourned the 
meeting. Citizens leaving shook their heads and muttered, 
‘‘It?s hopeless.’’ At the party state convention, attended 
by over two thousand delegates, the railroading and 
whooping up of party fortunes were continued and one 
delegation chosen by one of our districts which managed 
to escape party control was literally thrown out by the 
bosses on the stage and another, selected ina hotel room 
the night before, was substituted amid pandemonium and 
cries of ‘‘Is this democracy!’’ and ‘‘Down with Hitler!’ 
In this manner the ‘‘people’s delegates’’ of the Demo- 
cratic party of the State of Oklahoma were selected and 
marched off to Los Angeles to choose a President to 
lead the nation. Electing officials is not necessarily 
self-government. 

Socialism as a solution of our problems is out. Our 
pyramiding big business monopolies are, it is true, 
‘‘creeping’’ toward it by preparing our economy for 
nationalization, but we are a capitalistic people and it 
would take too long to persuade us to accept government 
ownership and cooperation in the place of private enter- 
prise and competition. Our people live with the dream of © 
wealth. Technocracy, government by social engineering 
experts of the city manager type, has at times won the 
interest of thinking, deeply concerned conservatives. 
A highly skilled executive and social engineer committed 
to our form of democracy and grimly determinedto serve 
all the people might act as President with no loss of the 
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rights of self-government to the States and communities 
Save interstate and national concerns. The difficulty 
would be in finding and electing such a man. Was it 
the hope of the nation that President Kennedy would be 
such a paragon ruler— and teacher? Our attitude, as 
I write, is ‘‘wait and see.’’ If he is to fulfill the role I 
describe he will need thirty years to teach our citizens 
what is meant by ‘‘social’’ and ‘‘engineer’’ and—— 
‘‘democracy.’’ Our citizens—— dread thought—— would 
have to read a book. 

Communism as a system of government for us is 
unthinkable and would be impossible. 

I have heard a proposal that General Motors be asked 
to run the country. Its former head has assured us 
that the interests of General Motors and ofthe American 
people are identical. Instead of a figurehead for Pre- 
Ssident who (1953) turns the management of his office 
over to big business, why not get rid of the figurehead 
and let big business move into the front office? This 
shift in executives would seem to have the merit of 
efficiency. With two hens in every pot and two or three 
shiny automobiles with fins in every garage why not? 
It will come when the American people can sing a 
national hymn to an automobile andcan pray for Detroit’s 
dividends. 

Other, even more picturesque, solutions for our 
problems have been proposed. How about dividing 
the States into autonomous small countries? Some 
such scheme is suggested by Peter Drucker in 
his ‘‘Landmarks of Tomorrow.’’ The dixiecrats led 
by Texas oil millionaires (whose lobbies protect 
the cut of more than one-fourth in their federal 
taxes) would pull out of the national government 
or tell it to leave them alone to manage their 
own affairs (except when they might need an army 
and navy to protect them.) The best answer for the 
Texans I can think of is: try and do it. Let them fire 
on another Fort Sumter and the end, I hope, will be 
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another Sherman marching not to the sea but to the Gulf. 

Still another reform measure might be that used 
in Central and South America. It has been presented 
tous Norteamericanosin the past as a comic opera per- 
formance of one dictator with his gang shooting up 
another who happens to be in power with the loot of 
office as the pay-off. Actually in most cases a Latin 
American revolution is a head-on, bloody collision 
between a scared, bemedaled nabob with whom our 
investors do a fast business and whom our State De- 
partment protects, and a desperate, generally unarmed 
group of college students and their professors who have 
been reading our Declaration of Independence and Con- 
stitution. There is nothing comic about these sharp 
clashes between greed and intelligence. If our marines 
and war planes arrive too late to save the dictator, 
the ‘‘rebels,’’ with the help of soldiers whom the 
professors and students have been able to educate, win 
(as in the recent cases in Venezuela and Cuba.) If the 
armed forces from the great democratic country to the 
north arrive in time to back the dictator, he wins and 
the students and professors are jugged (as in Guatemala 
and with Batista in Cuba.) 

This method of governmental reform by students 
and professors would not* be popular in the U.S.A. 
Our college students, distracted by sports, necking, 
and snappy ‘‘practical’’ courses, don’t read the Declara-~ 
tion or Constitution. To be sure, the Star Spangled 
Banner is sung at prize fights and big football games, 
but the students don’t sing it; they don’t know the words; 
they drag themselves to their feet and listen to a record 
or a hired professional singer. Our students could 
learn from Latin American experiments in freedom but 
that is impossible since our chauvinistic foreign press 
sees to it that they never hear the most important 
truths. I labored two years at a foreign news desk in 
a New York city-room, rewriting cables from overseas, 
and I know. 
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A religious revival has been proposed by Professor 
Toynbee, Philip Wylie, the Buchmanites, sensationalist 
Dr. Fred Schwarz, Evangelist Billy Graham and others, 
as a remedy for the present crisis in government. 
Prayers rise from the pulpits of the nation for divine 
help in solving civic problems after which the parish- 
ioners journey on soft cushions to their homes a few 
blocks away to enjoy a bountiful Sunday dinner of fried 
chicken and ice cream followed by a nice long nap. 
Only a few Quaker, Unitarian and other liberal churches 
admit social and political issues to their list of spiritual 
concerns. Most church leaders protect the drowsy tran- 
quility of their services from the disturbances of current 
events. As one minister explained to me, ‘‘If I preach 
about civic duties in my sermons, my people talk too 
much.’’ Free political discussion, which alone will save 
democracy, is banned and a pall of irresponsibility 
settles down over the republic. 

None of these reform proposals grapple with the real 
problem before us, the loss of government by the 
people. I repeat this: our problem is to find a way to 
recover our government. I have shown in my previous 
chapters how we have lost our government. The present 
government steals our money by inflation, continues the 
cold war, taxes us excessively without our consent. Our 
Bill of Rights has become the Tax Bill with its April 
deadline. Only the American people have been able to 
achieve prosperity by going broke. The founding fathers 
would never have spoken so glowingly of posterity if 
they had known we were going to be it. 

The people of all lands, including our ‘‘We the 
people,’’ cry out for peace but our ‘‘invisible govern- 
ment’? of power and wealth says no, keep the cold war 
going, we mustn’t disarm, we’d lose money if we quit 
making guns. Cravenly our government listens to these 
voices. On his visit Khrushchev crashed through the 
blackout censorship of our press and networks and 
spoke to all of us, saying he was ready to destroy the 
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bombs, disband the armies, scuttle the warships and he 
invited our President to come soon to visit him and talk 
turkey. Was our visitor bluffing or did he mean it? Here 
was a momentous opportunity for our President to find 
out at once. What does he do? He temporizes, listens 
to the cold war profiteers, postpones the visit with 
Khrushchev and takes off on a royal tour of the world to 
receive the plaudits of foreign peoples who don’t ask him 
to talk turkey; thus he builds up prestige which will 
boost the fortunes of his political party in the coming 
election. 

In the by-election of 1958 we threw out reactionary 
politicians and elected liberals with mandates to put 
through some constructive legislation. What happened in 
the ensuing session of the eighty-sixth Congress? Nothing, 
nothing of any progressive importance. At the Con- 
gressional hearings held our statesmen were staggered 
to discover that both business and government depart- 
ments are honeycombed by graft, crime and lawviolation 
and seemed paralyzed, unable to decide what to do. 

We have lost our government and, if we are to survive 
as a free people, we must recapture it. How can we do 
it? Ours is a government by law; we must look at the 
law. What does our basic law tell us to do if our govern- 
ment fails to represent us? 

First of all let us be sure of the authority of ‘‘We the 
people’’ to act and command. Let us face it: Who owns 
the United States of America? This question, stated in 
political language, becomes this: where is the ultimate 
sovereignty of our government located? 

The ultimate sovereignty in the United States is in the 
people, not in the States or the national government 
and not in the Constitution. Our form of government, 
prescribed in the Declaration of Independence and Con- 
stitution, is a creation not of a government or even of 
the founding fathers, but of the people, since the people 
in their conventions, called together for the purpose, 
approved and ratified it. Our democracy is anagreement 
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among the people, between one citizen and another, to 
govern themselves. Under a dictatorship the people are 
dependent upon the government and so are easily enslaved 
by it; under our democracy the government is dependent 
upon the citizens, and if corruptions appear itis because 
the citizens permit it. The big boss in America, I repeat, 
is not the government or the Constitution, but the people. 
The people are supposed to govern themselves. 

What is democracy? How can we save our form of 
government if we don’t know what it is? Ask almost any 
literate American for his definition of democracy and he 
will answer either that it is representative government 
or a government with a bill of rights, like ours, for 
example. Electing representatives, however, may have 
nothing to do with democracy. National elections were 
held under Hitler, are routine today in Russia, and were 
used to create the dictatorships of Trujillo inthe Domini- 
can Republic and Odria in Peru, these two being the most 
ruthless and corrupt rulers in South America. Voting at 
elections merely selects officials to handle the public 
business. The Bill of Rights (the first ten amendments) 
confirms the retention by tne people of the right to 
worship, speak and write freely, to assemble and 
petition the government for redress of grievances. 
Not one of these rights was added by these amendments 
to those already possessed by the people. In Article One 
the people reserved to themselves all rights except the 
few enumerated powers needed by Congress to govern. 
The Bill of Rights in no way affected these reserved 
rights. To make sure of this the Ninth Amendment, 
included in the Bill of Rights, says flatly: ‘‘The enumera- 
tion in the Constitution of certain rights shall not be 
construed to deny or disparage others retained by the 
people.’’? A sharp debate arose in the first Congress in 
1789 over the Bill of Rights. Eloquent speeches arguing 
that no such bill was needed were heard. It was finally 
made part of the Constitution in 1791 to assuage patriots 
who wanted it down in black and white that the enumera- 
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tion of certain rights in the newtenamendments does not 
mean that all other rights are not also reserved. 

Mere claims to the possession of certain freedoms, 
mere elections, do not constitute democracy. We often 
hear it said that our democracy began with Magna 
Charta, an agreement wrung from King John in 1215. 
By that document, we are told, the people succeeded in 
defending their rights. Such statements are wrong in 
every respect. Our ancestors during the Revolution 
succeeded in defending their rights against King George III 
but this was the opposite of what occurred in the brush 
with King John. In the great Magna Charta the King 
didn’t acknowledge rights, he granted them and not to 
‘the people’’ but to subjects and only to certain subjects 
classified as freemen. The King agreed to impose limit- 
ations on his own rights. Our rights were not wrested 
from anyone; they were simply assumed as ours by 
natural right, and for their continued enjoyment we have 
to depend not upon any king or any government but upon 
ourselves. In other words, we say in our Declaration and 
Constitution that we are going to govern ourselves. 
Democracy, quite briefly, means self-government. 

What is freedom? Many people seem to believe that 
freedom refers to the privileges which the government 
agrees the people may enjoy if they in turn manage to 
keep out of police stations and courts. A citizen arrested 
or even in jail has not lost his inalienable rights; he’s 
a free man under restraint in accordance with laws for 
which he along with the rest of us has been responsible. 
His citizenship involves consent to the powers which 
passed the laws from which he suffers. Even if he were 
not a citizen of this country, he would still be a human 
being and as such he would still be in possession of the 
rights which our creed says he was born with. 

Some Americans insist that our national government is 
a pact among the States with the Constitution expressing 
their agreement with each other. The most eloquent 
champion of states rights in our history was undoubtedly 
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John C. Calhoun, a slave-holding plantation owner in 
South Carolina. As a U. S. Senator he fought in defense 
of what he called ‘‘sectional pluralism’’ which carried 
the implication that the United States was not a nation. 
Calhoun’s arguments were answered by an even greater 
statesman and orator, Daniel Webster. Calhoun was also 
answered by the Civil War. Attempts to justify the 
dixiecrat theory are made by asserting that the Con- 
stitution was ratified by the thirteen original states and 
so must be a compact among them. Constantly we hear 
references to the ‘‘federal government’’ in Washington. 
I have, for example, on my desk before me a good, solid 
history of the United States by John D. Hicks of the 
faculty of the University of California which has this 
title, ‘‘The Federal Union.’’ This title is half accurate. 
Our governmental system is afederal union but it is also, 
and more importantly, as pointed out in my fourth 
chapter, a national union. We had a federal (from the 
Latin foedus, meaning a league or treaty) union among 
the states before the Constitution was written and it 
was supplanted by the new national government because 
the earlier arrangement didn’t work. 

We often hear it argued that the United States isa 
republic and not a democracy. This claim was made in 
a release by the United Press International which said: 
‘‘The United States is a representative republic and was 
so set up by the gentlemen who drafted the U. S. Con- 
stitution.’’ Every one of these assertions, except the 
reference to the convention members as gentlemen, 
is wrong. The word ‘‘republic,’’ according to the Inter- 
national Webster, is a very loose term. In general it is 
a government which provides rule by elected representa- 
tives. The variations of meaning extend all the way from 
Plato’s republic, in which the rulers were elected by a 
small group of aristocrats, to the Swiss republic of 
today whose representatives are elected by all the 
freemen or citizens. Proponents of this theory have 
difficulty explaining who in their republic has the 
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authority, or ultimate power, to govern. A typical go at 
this problem was had by Senator Thomas J. Dodd, of 
Connecticut, chairman of the Senate Internal Security 
Committee, in a speech in New York. He said: ‘‘A 
republic, as we all know, is a form of government in 
which sovereign power is exercised by elected repre- 
sentatives, not by people but by elected representatives,’’ 
and he added, ‘‘Let’s keep it that way.’’ The Senator 
hasn’t used his head. Where or how would his repre- 
Sentatives secure ultimate power and sovereignty? Do 
they acquire it in a pentecost of an election? Do the 
electors give it to them? If they do, they must have it 
to give, so where are we now? Rulers and ruled can’t 
both be sovereign. If the elected representatives 
mere public servants alone have all power, what 
are the people, subjects or slaves? It is true that the 
word ‘‘democracy’’ does not appear in the Constitution 
but neither does the word ‘“‘republic.’’ The founding 
fathers were not writing a textbook. 

Democracy is the self-government practiced by the 
people of a nation. Freedom, our freedom, had its origin 
when our ancestors insisted on shifting ultimate authority 
from the British king to themselves. Those determined 
people announced that they would be their own king. This 
is what freedom means. Our rights, I repeat, were not 
wrested from anyone. We assumed them as ours by 
natural right. This is the distinct uniqueness ofour form 
of government. We govern ourselves nationally or we 
once did—~—not as citizens of a federation, or federal 
union, or as citizens of a State, or because our govern- 
ment says we can, or because of any guaranteeing by 
anyone, but because of an agreement with each other as 
national citizens that that is what we intend to do and 
make it stick. In other countries, Great Britain, for 
example, sovereignty in the person of the king or queen 
is carried in a gold coach-and-six, but in our country 
it is carried under your hat—— and mine. 

Norman Thomas in his ‘‘The Test of Freedom’’ equates 
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freedom with civil rights and provides an excellent 
commentary on the Bill of Rights and a defense of their 
basic importance. He fails, however, to point out that the 
‘test of freedom’’ is not the possession of rights. He 
refers to the recent relaxation on restrictions of rights 
in Russia; the Russian people enjoy rights but are not 
free. The test of freedom is the right to create govern- 
ment with reserved rights and see to itthat the reserved 
rights are not violated. Mr. Thomas discusses the legal 
protection of existing rights without dealing with the 
authority of the protectors. The Bill of Rights would seem 
to be for him a kind of divinely ordained prescription 
brought down from Mt. Sinai. He knows better, of course, 
but was more interested in legal applications than in 
answering the question: Who’s talking? 

The question of authority for rights and amore helpful 
‘test of freedom’’ is to be found in Alexander Meikle- 
john’s brilliant book, ‘‘Political Freedom.’’ Democratic 
freedom is for him much more than the possession of 
certain rights. ‘“‘If the Declaration of Independence 
means what it says,’’ he writes, ‘‘if we mean what it 
says, then no man is called upon to obey a law unless 
he himself, equally with his fellows, has shared in 
making it.’’ And in this reference to law he had in mind 
constitutional law, the basic law of the land. ‘‘Self- 
government is nonsense,’’ he adds, ‘‘unless the ‘self’ 
which governs is able and determined to make its will 
effective.’? We refuse, he says, to submit to controls 
which we have not laid down ourselves, and he adds, 
‘‘That refusal, if need be, we will carry to the point of 
rebellion, of revolution.’’ 

The most important article in the Constitution is the 
First. This article makes clear the meaning of freedom. 
It concerns the legislative department ofthe government. 
It alone of all the seven articles gives power to make 
laws. ‘‘All legislative powers herein granted,’’ says this 
article, ‘‘shall be vested in a Congress of the United 
States.’’ With these words the people parted with some 
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of the sovereign rights assumed in the Declaration, thus 
giving the Congress power to make national laws inter- 
fering, if necessary, with their human rights and liberty. 
The specific powers granted and enumerated later in 
the article concern the powers to make war, to tax us, 
and to regulate commerce. These powers the American 
people have granted to their national government in 
Article One and they have given up no other powers in 
the original Constitution or in any additions that have 
been made to it. 

Stop and think a moment. Has our government in 
recent years restricted its exercise of powers to those 
just mentioned? Has it? In efforts to invade personal 
rights, such as child labor and prohibition amendments, 
it has been stopped, but in favoring and sponsoring 
business and politicians it has, with the connivance of the 
courts, often acted as if Article One never existed. 
Examples of such violations which point to the need of 
revision of the Constitution will be given in the next 
chapter. In this chapter I am explaining the law; we have 
a government by law; we must understand the law. 

Ingenious and unscrupulous efforts have been made to 
justify these violations of the Constitution by the. special 
interests which have benefited by them. I have space to 
mention only one, the one most often used. In the Preamble 
it is stated that the Constitution was designedto promote 
the ‘‘general welfare,’’ and in Section Eight of Article One 
the words ‘‘general welfare’? are again used in connection 
with the power to tax. What an opportunity for wily, 
backstairs politicians! ‘‘The Constitution says that any law 
for the general welfare is legal.’’? The Constitution does 
not say this; the highest authorities, historic court 
decisions, the Supreme Court all deny the correctness of 
any such assertion. The general welfare clauses are not 
loopholes. 

The two words appearing in the Preamble merely tell 
the world that the new government is established for the 
people’s good; the same words inArticle One relate to the 
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taxing power alone; the money collected by the government 
from taxes is to be used to benefit all the people. These 
interpretations were given by outstanding delegates to the 
ratifying conventions in the states: by Chancellor Pendle- 
ton (answering Patrick Henry’s misgivings), Colonel 
Mason, George Nicholas, Governor Randolph, and by 
James Madison in Virginia, by James Wilson in Penn- 
sylvania, by Chancellor Iredell in North Carolina and by 
others. This is the view held by Justice Story in his 
famous ‘‘Commentaries On The Constitution,’’ and by the 
Supreme Court opinion in the important case of United 
States vs. Boyer: ‘‘I content myself with the fact that 
the former construction (the general welfare as an 
independent grant of power) has never been sustained by 
any court and the reverse has been held so often as not 
to require citations to support it.’’ 

Is the remedy we have devised for ourselves for 
recovering our government now perfectly clear? Perhaps 
not. Fundamentally the remedy is simple enough but it 

~needs explaining. The school books ignore or play it 
down, orators on government are afraid of it, and big 
business and its foundations, which seem to have assumed 
the responsibility for our political education, are spending 
millions to cover it up. Just what is being covered up? 

We are not supposed to dwell upon certain words in 
our Declaration. The Declaration was the first law passed 
by the people who were later to become American citizens. 
Among its opening words we find these: ‘‘to secure their 
rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed; that 
whenever any form of government becomes destructive 


of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to 
abolish it and to institute a new government, laying its 


foundation on such principles, and organizing its powers 
in such form, as to them shall seem most likely t 
effect their safety and ha 

This phrase which lays down the right ofthe American 
people to ‘‘alter or to abolish’’ the existing government 
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has caused fascists, demagogues, reactionaires, the 


henchmen of corporations and school teachers—— 
more trouble than any phrase ever written. A hundred 
different efforts have been made to prove that that 
phrase doesn’t really mean what it says. It does, 
however, mean just what it says. Note that it says 
‘‘abolish’’ as well as ‘‘alter.’’ The reader today shudders 
when he sees this word ‘‘abolish;’’ Thomas Jefferson 
probably shuddered too when he wrote or approved it. 
No particulars as to how to go about abolishing the 
government are given but the steps by which it might 
be done legally will be clear as we proceed. In any 
case our revolutionary ancestors gave us a pretty good 


example of how it’s done when they abolished their 


colonial governments and set up others of their own. 


Our Congressmen today must have worried about this 
reserved right of the people when they passed their 
anti-communist law (the Smith Act). This Act provides 
a maximum sentence of twenty years and a $10,000 
fine for anyone who advocates the overthrow of the 
government by force. The constitutionality of this statute 
has been questioned by citizens brought before the 
House’s Committee on Un-American Activities and by 
others. The First Amendment, the first pronouncement 
of our Bill of Rights, says that no law may be passed 
abridging the_freedom of speech, The Fifth Amendment 
says that no person may be ‘‘deprived of life, liberty, 
or property, without due process of law.’’ If one of the 
liberties protected by the Fifth Amendment is freedom 
of speech, a fair inference, such freedom is twice 
protected with the one difference that in the Fifth 
Amendment certain utterances can be restrained by court 
action but that in the First Amendment there is no 
qualification to the prohibition: freedom of speech is 
protected with no reservations, no qualifications. / 

The most persuasive interpretation of the difference 
between these two amendments I have been able to find 
is that offered by Alexander Meiklejohn’s ‘‘Political 
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Freedom’’ mentioned above. The rights protected by the 
Fifth Amendment, he states, when related to the context 
obviously concern private rights. ‘‘Individuals have, then, 
a private right of speech which may on occasion be 
denied or limited.’’ The protection provided by the First 
Amendment, however, is unqualified and unlimited. This 
protection is in force, argues Professor Meiklejohn, when 
the utterance concerns the freedom of religion, of press, 
of assembly, of petition for redress of grievances, which 
‘‘places all these alike beyond the reach of legislative 
limitation, beyond even the due process of law.”’ 

Is speech advocating the overthrow of the government 
by force, under these interpretations, protected by the 
Constitution? Oliver Wendell Holmes ina famous Supreme 
Court dissenting opinion in the case of Abrams et al. vs. 
U. S. in 1919, said that the protection of speech applies 
to all cases except one involving a ‘‘clear and present 
danger.’’ Ten years later Justice Holmes, joined by 
Justice Brandeis, stated that to justify court action the 
danger must be terrific, when an ‘‘immediate check is 
required to save the country.’’ The distinguished justices, 
it seems to me, might well have added to this opinion 
the corollary that if the country is in real danger, the 
only thing that would save it might well be unlimited 
free speech and criticism. 

All criticisms and proposals about our government, 
when they involve public policy and not individual rights, 
are protected by the First Amendment. The First 
Amendment, argues Professor Meiklejohn, allows cri- 
ticism of the Constitution as free as any defense of it. 
This means, he says, that anyone can advocate socialism 
or communism or distribute Lenin’s writings or the 
Communist Manifesto freely throughout the United States. 
‘‘We are not defending,’’ he writes, ‘‘the financial in- 
terests of a publisher or a distributor or even ofa 
writer. We are saying that the citizens of the United 
States will be fit to govern themselves only if they have 
faced squarely and fearlessly everything which can be 
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said in favor of those institutions, everything which can 
be said against them..... On such a foundation of freedom 
of discussion we shall not flinch in face of any clear and 
present——or even terrific—— danger.’’ 

An overt act of treason, involving a conspiracy to 
overthrow the government would seem to justify court 
action provided by the ‘‘due process’’ of the Fifth 
Amendment; speech tending to treason without an overt 
act might lead to conviction under the laws against 
sedition; but freedom to criticize, to believe and propa- 
gate whatsoever political opinions and to join and belong 
to whatsoever political associations or societies, radical 
or conservative, is protected by the First Amendment 
with no reservations. Dependence upon this last mentioned 
protection prompted the much-quoted words of Carl 
Braden when questioned by the House Un-American Acti- 
vities Committee in Atlanta in 1958. When asked about 
his opinions and political associations he replied: ‘‘My 
belief and my associations are none of the business of 
this committee.’’ For refusal to answer questions he was 
cited for contempt and later given a fifteen-year sentence 
for helping a Negro buy a home in a white neighborhood 
under a state sedition law. He served eight months of 
the sentence before it was reversed by Kentucky’s 
highest court. 

These distinctions are today troubling both reformers 
and the courts. Clarity as to the law is possible only by 
agreeing as to what is meant by ‘‘overthrow’’ and ‘‘by 
force.’’ Overt acts of rebellion or treason or speech 
which ‘‘tend’’ to promote such overt acts can be prose- 
cuted as sedition and under the Smith Act, but legal 
proposals for government reform without overt acts of 
violence, such as will be found inthis book, are protected 
by the First Amendment and all the court opinions I have 
been able to discover. The important distinction, as 
Professor Meiklejohn points out, is between expression 
of ideas and conspiracy. Ifa group of fanatics should meet 
and plan to beat up the members of the Rules Committee 
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of the Senate for defeating legislation important to the 
people (an overt act that actually occurred in the newly 
independent African country of Ghana during its first 
experience with a Parliament), conviction and punishment 
would certainly be possible. If, however, an orator or 
author should propose such a solution of the Rules 
Committee problem merely by way of expressing his 
indignation, the courts might be thrown into a quandary. 
The legal issue seems to be simply this: is the proposer 
merely expressing ideas and opinions or is he pro- 
moting criminal conspiracy? If our citizens enjoyed 
justice under the Constitution, Congress and the courts 
would confine themselves to finding an answer to this 
question: is the suspect protected by his right of free 
speech or is he a criminal? If he is a criminal, the 
criminal laws, not the Constitution, willtake care of him. 

The Declaration says nothing against using force, 
possibly because its authors and signers were then in the 
act of abolishing by force the charters granted the 
colonies by the British King. A reactionary group in 
Congress, has, as I write, proposed an amendment to 
the Smith Act which would punish anyone who proposes 
the overthrow of the government with or without violence. 


Is the time at hand when mere Congressmen will attempt 
to annul the Declaration of Independence? 

How can the people alter their Constitution? Altering 
means amending. The procedure for amending is found 
mainly in the Fifth Article -——Article not Amendment. 
Two steps are to be followed: proposing and ratifying. 
The meaning of these two words was stated in Chapter 
Four in which I outlined the making of the Constitution 
and dealt with the question of authority as it affects the 
rights and powers of State and national citizens. The 
distinctions made there are, if we are to understand the 
amending process, extremely important and not well 
understood and can not be too often repeated. The Con- 
stitution itself was when finished by the drafters a mere 
proposal. Later it was ratified not by the States or State 
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legislatures, as many seem to think, but by conventions 
in each state of delegates elected by the voters in that 
state acting not as state but as prospective national 
citizens. 

Article Five provides that amendments may be proposed 
in either of two ways: by two-thirds of both houses of 
Congress or by a national convention of specially elected 
delegates which will be summoned by Congress upon the 
application of the legislatures of two-thirds ofthe states. 
Proposed amendments can be made effective when 
ratified either by the legislatures of two-thirds of the 
states or by specially summoned conventions inthe same 
number of states. Congress will decide which method of 
ratification will be used. 

When will Congress choose ratification by state legis- 
latures and when by conventions? This question and its 
implications have been argued inendless court decisions, 
textbooks, debates, for over a century and the argument 
will today flare up between legalistic minds at the drop 
of the word ‘‘amendment.’’ The issue is important since 
it involves an agreement as to just who ‘‘we the people’’ 
are and their authority, the issue I discussed in Chapter 
Four. It also involves the much confused issues of 
‘‘states’ rights.’’ I’m only one-third a lawyer, having 
had only one year in a law school, but I think that my 
horse-sense is still intact and that I can save my reader 
the lengthy labor I have expended in assembling the 
authorities on this question. Let me tell you what the 
authorities, including the Supreme Court, say. I shall 
repeat, in another way, what I have saidin Chapter Four. 
It needs repeating. It is absolutely essential knowledge 
if we are ever to reform our government. 

Ratifying an amendment by a State legislature is an 
act of approval by a government. Ratification by a ‘‘con- 
vention’? is approval by the citizens of the nation. 
The Constitution itself was ratified by conventions of 
delegates elected by the people who happened to live 
in the different states. Since the delegates to these 
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conventions were elected for the specific purpose of 
passing on the historic document, they possessed the 
power of attorney to act for those who elected them. 
The voters acted as national not State citizens. The fact 
tnat the conventions met in a state and were summoned 
by a state legislature doesn’t mean that they were acting 
for a state. 

The Constitution when ratified by the conventions in 
the necessary nine States. created a new nation and new 
national citizens. These delegates elected by the national 
citizens for this one specific purpose gave the national 
government the powers necessary for it to operate. If 
the government needs additional powers today, anamend- 
ment granting them should again be submitted to people’s 
conventions. 

How could State legislatures grant additional powers to 
the national government? Our State governments have 
never been given any authority by their citizens to grant 
powers to anyone. How can they give what they do not have? 

An interesting attempt by a single state to initiate an 
amendment was made recently by the legislature of the 
State of Colorado. It failed by one vote to pass a resolu- 
tion requesting Congress to call a convention to draft 
an amendment to repeal the Sixteenth Amendment which 
gave Congress’ permission to levy the income tax. Such 
a request would have been entirely legal; anyone can 
ask Congress for any kind of legislation. Evidently the 
Rocky Mountain solons were unaware that Congress can 
draft and propose an amendment without calling a 
convention. They also overlooked the possibility: of 
their enforcing the submission of an amendment without 
the consent of Congress. In such a case they, the 
Colorado legislature, could appeal to thirty-three other 
States to join them in requesting the ‘calling of a con- 
vention to draft the amendment. In either of these cases 
no violence would be done to the provisions of Article 
Five. 

Conventions have been used for ratifying only twice 
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in our history: once to ratify the Constitution and once 
to abrogate the Eighteenth Amendment, the ‘‘Volstead 
Law.’’? Our conventions are a forgotten arm of our 
government. Just to show you what lack of familiarity 
with their use can do: the Eighteenth Amendment which 
granted new powers and therefore should have been 
ratified by conventions was actually ratified by the 
state legislatures, while the Twenty-first Amendment, 
which repealed the Eighteenth, was acted upon by con- 
ventions when the state legislature could legally have 
done the job. The remaining twenty-one amendments, 
including the Bill of Rights, either confirmed rights 
already possessed by the people or extended freedoms 
to new classes of people or handled matters of routine. 
All were properly ratified by state legislatures. The 
conventions are the legal homes of the people; they 
should visit them oftener. 

I have heard skeptics argue against the use of the 
conventions. The objection most commonly heard was 
given me by the editor of a leading literary magazine. 
Use of the conventions, he said, is impractical. Im- 
practical for whom? For those with comfortable incomes, 
comfortable jobs, comfortable security? How about the 
exploited millions without any comforts and with no 
means of reaching their government, with no voice in 
public councils? My friend’s readers are ‘‘conservatives’’ 
who are ‘‘practical’’ people. A people’s convention 
for them won’t work because they don’t want it to work. 
These sleepwalking urbanites with their practical but 
benumbed consciences tied to their incomes they are 
the ones to educate. They will meet their teachers at 
the political barricades. 

How is it that in spite of the wholesale encroachment 
on the rights of the people during two world wars, and 
one international ‘“‘police action,’’ and in framing the 
New Deal and conducting the cold war, only sevén 
amendments have been submitted to us by Congress 
in the last fifty years? Why is it that never once since 
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the adoption of the Constitution has the national con- 
vention, the all-important organ of self-government, 
been used? After the passage of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment in 1870 extending the privileges of suffrage to 
negroes, forty-three years passed before passage of 
the Sixteenth defining the national government’s power 
to levy the income tax. This amendment and the six 
to follow, with the exception of the Eighteenth, dealt 
with largely routine problems and gave no additional 
powers to the national government. President Roosevelt 
needed new powers from the people to enforce his New 
Deal but, instead of asking for them, attempted to get 
by by packing the Supreme Court with liberals who 
would twist Constitutional provisions into approval of 
his emergency measures. This the Supreme Court 
refused to do; the triple-A edicts were forbidden and 
measures less dictatorial had to be found. 

Why doesn’t our government when it needs more 
power ask for it? An easy way, a method it can control, 
is the first of the two procedures of Article Five just 
described. Congress has only to frame an amendment 
and submit it to conventions within the states for the 
approval of two-thirds of them. The reason it doesn’t 
do this was stated by Alexander Hamilton in the last 
of the papers of The Federalist published before the 
Constitution was finally ratified. He wrote that government 
officials ‘‘will always be disinclined to yield up any 
portion of the authority of which they were once 
possessed.’’ Amendments deal with powers which is a 
touchy subject. Who knows what the States or the people 
might do if asked to think about their powers? The 
fortunes spent by some Congressmen to be elected 
produce the uneasy conscience. Better let well enough 
alone. It is easier to stretch the law than amend it. 
Our solons are ‘‘practical.’’ 

Congress prefers to gamble with a law invading the 
rights of the people and risk its not being sustained by 
the Supreme Court. For one of many examples, it 
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passed child labor laws in 1916 and 1919, only to have 
them declared unconstitutional in both cases. The Con- 
stitution, as most Congressmen surely know, gives the 
government no authority to tell parents how to manage 
their children. Congress took a chance. Since most 
parents would welcome an opportunity to turn over their 
responsibility to a nice big Uncle Samuel, they would 
undoubtedly not have protested the illegality of the 
amendment. The black robed judges, however, directed 
their own attention not to the moral issue of putting 
children on the payroll but to the Constitution. Their 
decision said in effect to the parent-citizens: if you 
want your government to have the power to enforce such 
an amendment, you’ll have to give it that power, and 
that you haven’t done yet. In such decisions the Supreme 
Court gives us a lesson in government by law and few, 
very few, of us understand it. 

When Congress finds itself facing a problem of 
national importance which it cannot solve because of 
uncertainty about its powers (examples will be given 
in the next chapter) and it refuses to put the issue to the 
voters in the form of an amendment or to summon their 
delegates to a convention to discuss the question and, 
if they think wise, to frame their own amendment, the 
voters have open to them the second procedure set 
down in the Fifth Article. They can appeal to their 
State legislatures to petition Congress to summon a 
national convention. Just how such an appeal could be 
made and enforced is explained in the next chapter which 
deals with the politics of reform. 

The most basic law, the most important fundamental 
fact about our political system, concerns the ultimate 
authority of the people. The people are the ultimate 
sovereigns of America; when the chips are down, the 
people have the winning hand. There are certain academic 
Tories who dispute this interpretation of our basic law. 
Their argument runs like this: the people must, if they 
attempt to enforce their will on government, ask the 
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government’s permission to do so; they can act only 
through government bodies. They must ask Congress to 
call a convention and if Congress refuses to do so, they 
can appeal to their State legislatures, but what happens 
if the legislatures also refuse? What then? The people 
will be helpless. The Constitution contains no provision 
for their acting independently outside of existing gov- 
ernment. 

I find this view to be held by many speakers and 
writers who should know better. T. K. Quinn in his 
*‘Giant Business,’’ otherwise an excellent document for 
social students, states that the only possible help for 
the people ignored and overwhelmed by injustice is the 
government; ‘“‘there is no other place to go.’’ Ina 
pamphlet, ‘‘The Free Society,’’? issued by the Fund For 
The Republic, Robert M. Hutchins, President, we find 
this statement: ‘‘Government is no longer the only 
institution with the power to increase or to deplete the 
freedom of the individual and of society.’? Our govern- 
ment never has had such power. 

Arguments like these seem plausible_— to those who 
don’t understand our history and who don’t read all the 
basic law. The most important basic law is not our 
Constitution but the law which preceded it, the first of all 
our written laws, the Declaration of Independence. The 
Declaration, I must repeat, is the first law of the land. 
I quoted above what it says about anexisting government: 
‘it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it 
and to institute new government.’’ 

This legal point concerning the right of the people to 
meet independently of all government was discussed in 
the sessions of the Constitutional convention and among 
the delegates to the ratifying conventions in the States 
and in the Federalist papers. Alarm was expressed as 
to what might happen if the uneducated masses, subject 
to class prejudices and moved by mob passions, should 
without government sponsorship attempt to solve weighty 
problems of government. Should such mobs be given 
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the right to scrap the entire government in Washington, 
dismiss the President from office, send home the 
Supreme Court? How could such meetings hope to escape 
police interference? How could they avoid being charged 
with sedition, with fomenting a conspiracy against the 
government? 

These convention delegates and others who were 
agitated by such dread visions were reassured by the 
convention’s most clearsighted, competent members, 
chiefly James Madison. Madison reminded his colleagues 
that they themselves were representing no governments, 
that they had no rights and powers and were giving no 
orders to anyone. If their proposal for changes in 
government should be approved by the people it would 
affect, who could deny, those people? He admitted that 
if later conventions like the one they were attending, 
independent of all government, should be summoned, 
such conventions would be extra-Constitutional but they 
would not be undemocratic. In the end, it was explained 
by Madison or Hamilton (which one is not known) in the 
Federalist, the convention delegates decided that pro- 
vision should be made which would enable the people to 
act on ‘‘certain great and extraordinary occasions.’’ 
Washington in his Farewell Address reminded his 
listeners of the exclusive rights of the people of the 
United States to alter their Constitution. 

The convention delegates were well aware that their 
Constitution would of itself and alone be no guarantee 
that the people would never lose their liberties. The 
future generations of Americans were warned in those 
early speeches and writings that if they should become 
so indifferent, so blind, as to nominate and elect 
dishonest, incompetent officials who would betray and 
Swindle them, no Constitution, no matter how sublimely 
ordained or how eternal its principles, could possibly 
save them. A living, continuing democracy, said the 
founders, is a society of men who do something about 
it. The time may come, they foresaw, when the people 
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will be so ignored, subjected, and defied that revolu- 
tionary action will result. If the existing government 
refuses to approve conventions of the people, the people 
can exercise the right they have had from the beginning 
to act independently of all government. 

Although ideas like these shock us today, they would 
not, I am convinced, shock the founding fathers. My 
research on the making of the Constitution has led me 
to review the political and philosophical backgrounds 
of the men who met and debated through the summer 
of 1787 in Philadelphia. Those delegates were culti- 
vated gentlemen with legal, classical educations. They 
were familiar with the teachings of Aristotle, of the 
great scholastic humanitarians of the middle ages, 
Aquinas, Suares, Bellarmine, who first envisioned gov- 
ernment with the consent of the governed. They had 
read Rousseau, the Dutch statesman Grotius, the French 
Encyclopedists, the English philosophers, Locke and 
Hobbes, and had been deeply stirred by the writings of 
Tom Paine and that inspired Philadelphia merchant, 
Pelatiah Webster, who mapped out and published the 
main features of our Constitution four years before the 
convention met. The temper and convictions of these 
superior citizens of that day are reflected in the record 
of their debates provided by James Madison from short- 
hand notes he made during the hearings. If these men, 
political leaders of their day, could face our leaders now 
and hear their protests against the idea of an authority 
higher than the existing government, I think I know what 
they would say. The solemn, orotund periods with which 
they spoke and wrote are beyond me to imitate. Their 
advice to the cultivated gentlemen of today would go 
something like this: 

‘“‘Take it easy, good friends and dollar-chasing des- 
cendants, take it easy. You are expressing fear of your 
fellow citizens and youunderestimate them. We ourselves 
met in Philadelphia as wealthy cold war aristocrats to 
protect our land holdings and our wealth but before we 
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proceeded far on this selfish business we were gripped 
by a far deeper and greater responsibility, the pre- 
servation of freedom for all our people, and before we 
knew it that had become our main concern. The respon- 
sibility for preserving freedom will awe and sober your 
people’s convention, if it is conducted peaceably and 
legally. And if by chance it shouldn’t sober them and they 
attempt extreme changes in government, or set up. a new 
one, one you don’t like, what can you do about it? For 
twelve generations you have lived under the system of 
government we gave you which, as we laid it out and in 
spite of your making hash of it, is viewed everywhere as 
the best the world has ever known. The spirit behind 
this government of and by and for the people which we 
dreamed and fought for for you, our distant children, will 
never die from the earth. If you, you men of wealth and 
power, try to arrest the processes of freedom, you 
will be the ones to use violence, and you will be the ones 
to suffer.’ 

The possibility of heeding the voice of the Constitution 
does not alarm me as it will many others. Our people 
won’t riot; they aren’t hungry enough and besides mobs 
walk, they don’t ride in automobiles. Somehow I feel, 
as I stated my faith in Chapter Four, that our electorate, 
uninformed and indifferent as it is now, would on being 
asked to elect delegates to consider government reforms 
rise to the occasion. The novelty of the proposal, the 
vision of the possibilities, would electrify the home 
folks. They would begin to talk about government, the word 
‘‘citizen’’ might again be heard, and a slogan such as 
‘‘Reform first, the moon later!’? or ‘“‘It?s our govern- 
ment,’’ ‘‘Crack the tax racket!’ or simply ‘‘We want 
peace!’’ might do the rest. Present incumbents in 
office could, if the people chose, be excluded. Critics 
of government like Walter Lippmann, Gerald Johnson, 
Stuart Chase, Norman Cousins, C. Wright Mills, Drew 
Pearson and Adlai Stevenson might be given a chance to 
prove that they can be creative as well as critical. 
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What an education for everybody! It is easy to argue 
that what has never been done can’t be done. Once a 
peaceable revolution is started, however, we’d startle 
the world, including ourselves. We’d learn that no 
government will work unless the people do. 

Does this kind of teaching sound seditious? If it does, 
then our Declaration and Constitution are seditious docu- 
ments. Thomas Jefferson, in discussing the new Con- 
stitution which had been written while he was serving as 
Ambassador in France, shook his head and said: ‘‘An 
occasional revolution will be necessary to make this 
thing work.’’ He also believed that the constant threat 
of rebellion is the one restraint that keeps government 
halfway acceptable. He would regret the absence of any 
such threats today. ‘‘Revolution,’’ wrote Victor Hugo, 
‘‘is the larva of civilization.’’ ‘‘Did the mass of men 
know the actual selfishness and injustice oftheir rulers,’’ 
thundered Theodore Parker from his pulpit a century 
ago, ‘‘not a government in the world would stand a 
year.’’? If our citizens knew what they should know to 
save their democracy, no revolution would be necessary. 
A public demand for reform would teach them. The great 
problem is how to promote such a demand. That 
problem we shall consider next. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


IT CAN BE DONE 


In the previous chapter we found an answer for the 
citizen who when asked to help with reform says, 
What can we do? We found our answer in the Declaration 
and the Constitution. They spoke to us; they are the law; 
and the law is that we as citizens are responsible for 
our government and, if we mean business, may in an 
orderly and legal manner have our government on the 
carpet. What we can do is clear enough but how to do 
it is less clear. Answering this question is no easy task 
if only because it deals inevitably with the future, with 
what might happen, and who can read the future? If 
you speculate, your critic can object that he doesn’t 
believe it and you have no proof. He won’t help you try 
to discover a way to enforce the law but will agree that 
such a way should be discovered. To find such a way is 
not to prepare a legal brief but to describe political 
maneuvers. Politics has been described as two sides and 
a fence. I am on one side of the fence, the side of self- 
government. 

The chief mistake of today’s would-be reformers is 
that they think only in terms of reforms attempted in 
the past; they can’t see what must be done today; they 
lack ingenuity. How are you going to save a people who 
obviously don’t want to be saved? They find no answer 
to this question and quit. They fail toask themselves what 
the average man today does want. Asa liberal agitator in 
local politics I have talked with many average citizens, 
the Joe Smiths of the nation, and their response to 
questions put to them about government reform is almost 
always the same: ‘‘We should do something about 
corruption in government, of course; J should do something 
but we’re enjoying prosperity; I’m doing pretty well 
myself, so why should I stir up trouble?’’ This is the 
almost universal attitude today. Let’s examine it. 

Joe Smith’s conscience is not dead; it is still kicking 
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and if you arouse it with direct challenges, it suffers 
and its owner will lose patience, perhaps display irrita- 
tion. Joe Smith has a social conscience. He just doesn’t 
want to be bothered. If someone else offers to do the 
bothering for him, he’ll not object, he’ll just wish him 
luck and walk off. If you hold him and ask him how he 
would like to live under a dictatorship and lose the 
freedoms he enjoys in a democracy, he laughs in 
incredulity, assures you that it’ll never happen in his 
life-time and he should worry about what happens when 
he’s gone. If you ask him, how about his children, does 
he want them to be slaves, he answers with a shrug, 
“‘Let them take care of themselves.’’? Joe can’t fear what 
he doesn’t understand and has had absolutely no ex- 
perience of. Joe vows he’ll never, never fight for his 
country again ‘fall that hogwash about making the 
world safe for democracy!’’ This is the apathy, the 
cynicism, the protective shell in which the citizen today 
has inclosed his uncomfortable political soul. It must be 
reckoned with. It is the real crack in the liberty bell. 

What does Joe Smith really want? He has to want 
something. He’s all for prosperity. Never mind the 
grief we are accumulating for the future; we have it 
‘‘good’’ now and Joe is content. Prosperity means more 
money to spend. Joe wants money. Joe will do anything 
(almost) for money, even a little money. We can count 
on that. I asked Joe once if he valued his freedoms. 
‘‘Oh sure,’’ he replied; ‘‘give me liberty and charge ite? 

I am not indicting all our citizens. Here and there a 
small minority of individuals and groups are waiting only 
for leadership, are able to identify and respond to 
integrity, competence, and ready to labor and sacrifice 
for government reform. This was demonstrated at the 
Democratic convention in Los Angeles. A political 
miracle might produce a President, a leader, who 
could inspire the Joe Smiths I am talking about to action, 
but we cannot count on miracles. Without inspired 
leaders, what is left? Only the grass-roots. Joe isa 
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moribund grass-root and he’s in the majority and we 
must deal with him. We will not argue with Joe that his 
life as well as his precious money are at stake, we will 
not try to kindle his civic pride, his love of freedom, 
his anxiety for the future of his children, his indignation 
at the failure of the courts to enforce the law, his 
outrage at the increase in censorship of the news, 
government waste, insanity and crime — we will not use 
these appeals with Joe since they have not moved him 
in the past and they will not move him now. 

If Joe is to be asked to help reform his government, 
he must not be asked to take time from his business or 
family and there must be money in it somewhere. Joe 
has never been made to think by being starved or jailed; 
his stomach has been full all his life. The only thinking 
we can ask him to do now must be related to money. 
This American, the luckiest man on earth, the heir of 
priceless privileges and freedoms, for which millions 
before him have mounted forums of protest or given 
their lives on many bloody battlefields ——this spoiled, 
smug modern American must now be paid to make an 
effort to save his life and his countr 

By now my readers may have a gleam of the nature 
of my pentecostal pitch. Since we are going to operate 
legally and the laws of democracy are still more or 
less in force are rigorously enforced against re- 
formers—— we will find the cooperation of the millions 
of Joe Smiths indispensable. We won’t offer them a 
little money for some hard work; we’ll hold out the 
prospect of a fat roll of bills for doing almost nothing. 
We’ll ask Joe to approve the calling of a convention 
of the people with a program of tax reduction. We can 
assume that nothing will persuade Congress to call such 
a convention as provided by Article Five of the 
Constitution and as explained in Chapters Four and Seven. 
Congress will never move to have itself reformed. 

We will ask Joe to act on the injunction given him in 
the Constitution for handling a recalcitrant Congress. 
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Before outlining just what Joe’s chore will be we must 
identify him a little more closely. Who is he? Joe Smith 
is your neighbor, the man who runs the stores you 
patronize, the lawyer, the doctor, the plumber who serves 
you, the official of your city, the average man in the 
automobile in the street; he is in fact you and I. My Joe 
Smith is typically one of the fifty million adult voters 
whom in my second chapter I labeled as roughly our 
informed but largely uneducated (although he has had 
schooling) important middle class. I there calledhim our 
Common Man, the hero of our demos, the man who swings 
elections. My belief is that he (and she) is eighty percent 
of our hundred odd million adults. 

I see no reason to hope for any important help for 
political reform in the remaining twenty percent of our 
adults. These latter compose our economic (and therefore 
our political) extremes. At the top are the capitalistic 
beneficiaries, the owners and executives of large busi- 
nesses who are cashing in on today’s government- 
promoted prosperity; they are the reactionaries, the old 
guard Republicans with their armies of experts, legal 
bodyguards, political bellhops and regimented employees. 
Little hope there is of persuading this important minority 
group to back any kind of people’s movement. 

The other extreme in our population—— the disgruntled 
workers, the radical union members, the hounded Com- 
munists, the bitter but unthinking, dispossessed people | 
generally. no hope there either that they would under- 
stand or support an orderly program of democratic 
reform. The poverty, the outcries and sufferings of this 
extreme left-wing fringe of our population—_—you, my 
reader, may doubt that such people exist. What they say 
or do is not news ‘‘fit to print’’ in your newspaper. As 
to numbers they are unimportant; only one-seventh of our 
population is underfed, underpaid, badly housedin slums; 
but these people do exist. I think you should listen to one 
of them, a woman, talk. Anyone who is at all critical of 
government in his speaking and writing, as I am, will 
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receive letters, radical handbills, and the programs of 
radical organizations you never heard of. Let me quote 
verbatim from a letter from a woman of the slums: 


To have dealings so no one is oppressed have 
stores run as Post-offices. There be no way to 
get money only by doing what is useful. By all 
working, 6 months work per year will produce 
all we can use in a year so a real vacation can 
be had by all. Don’t let a parasite class have 
all the ease, pleasure & comfort, they have had 
plenty rair up & take your share. You have it 
coming .... Take it .... As it takes work to pro- 
duce goods if it dont hurt one to work it wont 
hurt all the rest to work naither..... 


This is the voice of violence, of class warfare, of 
a submerged people totally unable to understand the 
meaning of reform. Neither they nor the exploiter 
minority group can be counted on to rise to the occasion 
and back a call for a people’s national convention. The 
people I count on are the Mr. and Mrs. Joe Smiths of 
our middie class who are informed, competent in 
business, go to church, and submit (outwardly) to all 
the conventions which women have established. The 
problem is to persuade Mr. and Mrs. Smith to listen 
to a political proposal and the only way to do it is to 
show them a dollar. 

My proposal is that we let Joe Smith know that if he 
backs a call for a people’s convention it will mean 
money in his pocket. Before you can explain the law 
governing such a convention, Joe will object, like a 
good Republican, to any scheme for soaking the rich 
and giving to the poor. You must then explain that no 
one_is to be soaked. And this brings us to look at 
schemes for reform which were utopian and undemo- 
cratic. Dr. Townsend’s sensational proposal back in 
1933 during the depth of the depression was a naive 
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plan of paternalistic philanthropy. Every person over 
sixty was to receive a pension from the government of 
$200 a month which must be spent in thirty days. The 
good dentist’s main purpose was to relieve the suffer- 
ings and want of the indigent aged with the belief that 
the forced spending would increase demand and pro- 
duction and end the depression. His dream was to help 
the old folks whose sufferings he had witnessed; it had 
nothing to do with democracy and government reform; 
and it failed chiefly because it was obvious to those in 
authority who examined his plan that it would in no way 
increase production, would merely redistribute existing 
wealth, and would ultimately end in ruinous inflation. 
One thing, however, it did do (and this is the reason 
I mention it): it was an astonishing revelation of how 
an offer of cash will elevate the long ears of American 
citizenship! By 1936, six thousand five hundred Townsend 
clubs had been organized throughout the country with a 
membership of five million. 

During these same years early in the depression 
another fantastic scheme for distributing wealth in the 
interest of the poor and needy was launchedby Huey Long 
down in New Orleans and Baton Rouge. Governor Long’s 
‘‘Share the Wealth’? scheme was one of sheer demagogic 
bribery. A capital tax on wealth, amounting in some cases 
to confiscation, was offered to the mass of voters to keep 
Dictator Long in power. Before the scheme could be 
launched, democracy disappeared from Louisiana, andthe 
resulting social chaos ended in violence and_Long’s 
assassination. Long offered people over sixty years of 
age thirty dollars a month with an outright payment of 
$5,000 to every needy family. Again the fatal error was 
mere distribution of wealth with intolerable social in- 
justice to the wealthy and industrious. 

These depression years found the people in a mood to 
listen to the voice of any reformer provided only that 
a free money angle was included somewhere in his pro- 
posals. Such anoffer, less specific than those of Townsend 
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and Huey Long, came from Father Coughlin. The millions 
who listened to his radio broadcasts from his Shrine of 
the Little Flower in Royal Oak, Michigan, were hypnotized 
by the eloquent priest’s exposures of capitalistic greed 
and his ideas for banking reforms which would distribute 
more money to the masses. Inhis platform for his League 
for Social Justice democracy and the right offree speech 
were not mentioned. Father Coughlin was not a demagogue 
like Huey Long; he was altruistic, sought neither wealth 
nor fame for himself, and did defend the interest of the 
poor and needy. His program was a form of religious 
radical fascism. Christian concern for the poor was to be 
carried out by a strong central government with pater- 
nalistic dedication. At times the fanatical coloring of his 
pleadings echoed the seductive short-cut panaceas which 
Hitler at the time was offering the German people. 

A third party committed to reform is a possibility, 
though a dim one. Any strictly political maneuver now 
would fail if only because the word ‘‘politics’: smells. 
T. R.’s Bull Moose venture fifty-seven years ago failed 
because it appealed to liberalism and intelligence without 
a pay-off. Teddy answered the offers of patronage and 
business as usual made by the two old-line parties with 
promises to attack the ‘‘corrupt interests.’’ It was a 
program without a bonus. Today we can offer a bonus, 
business better than usual (for most businesses), and a 
sane effort to end the cold war. Today’s proposal for 
reform should be, at least to begin with, a business 
deal which wastes no time discussing party loyalties. 

None of these improvisational reformers proposed that 
the ills of democracy be solved by democratic procedure; 
none of them reminded all che poole that the were 
authors of government and had their fate in their own 
hands. A patriotic, intelligent leader who would preach 
responsibility rather than greed, economic facts rather 
than illusory ideals, a systematic working plan rather 
than chimerical blandishments ——why didn’t such a 
prophet arise among the people during the great de- 
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pression? He did arise, but ten years later. His name 
was Saul D, Alinsky, and the chances are that my readers 
never heard of him. 

In 1945 Mr. Alinsky wrote a book published by the 
University of Chicago Press, ‘‘Reveille for Radicals.’’ 
He with a few other dedicated, patriotic leaders had 
previously succeeded in making a beginning of democratic 
reform at the grass-roots. In Chicago andhere and there 
these leaders had started what they called People’s 
Organizations——. neighborhood civic committees, com- 
munity councils and neighborhood leagues. Mr. Alinsky’s 
book records these hopeful beginnings. In it you will 
find an accurate statement of the meaning and grandeur 
of American democracy, inspiring appeals to the 
‘‘sacred’”’ trust of citizenship, an urgent, ‘‘tremendous 
program’’ of reform, and a diagnosis of the social and 
economic evils to be eradicated that should have been 
enough to set the electorate on fire, swell the precinct 
meetings into crowded, clamoring neighborhood con- 
ventions, and soon show the world that the sons of 
freedom in the U.S.A. are just what they pretend to be. 

In this book I find an author more eloquent than Huey 
Long, Father Coughlin, Dr. Townsend or F.D.R. himself. 
The schools of the nation, he wrote, omit social morality 
from their classrooms, are guided by money influence, 
and teach their students how to earn money as rapidly 
as possible and stay out of jail. Religion, he said, 
organized religion, is materialistically solvent but spi- 
ritually bankrupt; its ethic in operation (he quotes 
Harold J. Laski) ‘thas accommodated itself to slavery 
at its ugliest, to capitalism in its most ruthless form.’’ 
Open Mr. Alinsky’s book anywhere and you read moving 
appeals which we should have listened to sixteen years 
ago when his sermon was preached: ‘‘The fundamental 
issue that will resolve the fate of democracy is whether 
or not we really believe in democracy. Democracy as a 
way of life has been intellectually accepted but emotion- 
ally rejected..... Democracy can be preserved only by 
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those who believe in, have faith in, and are willing to 
make every sacrifice for, the people..... Let it come, 
clear, strident, ringing, and heartstirring. Let it come, 
the rallying cry of America!’’ This is the spirit of 1776, 
and_it_is not soapbox, and it should have been enough to 
prevent the series of climactic disasters which have 
clobbered us as a nation since the book was written. 

It failed to do this. Its publisher tells me that the book 
sold a total of 17,000 volumes and is now ‘‘going very 
slowly.’’ It and the movement it fostered failed simply 
because it wasn’t realistic. It was toomoral,too utopian. 
‘‘Man must cease worshiping the god of gold and the 
monster of materialism,’’ wrote the author, or man is 
sunk. He pleaded for a spiritual regeneration. The author, 
facing his apocalypse, was unable to see that the modern 
American has already definitely chosen the god of gold 
and sees nothing monstrous about his decision. He was too 
young, too pure of spirit to realize that the average 
American today would like to meet that god of gold and 
try to talk him out of a fewshiny bricks. As for spiritual 
regeneration —-what do you mean! It sounds like a lot of 
hard work. Mr. Alinsky thought of everything except 
offering his citizens cash on the steering-wheel to get 
them out of their speeding cars. 

Our school books, our noted evangelists, mass appeal 
advertising, newspaper editorial jingoists, and our great 
foundations established by the ultra-rich to escape 
inheritance taxes and perpetuate their power tell us that 
our government has _a Christian origin. This is Mr. 
Alinsky’s conception and I wonder if it isn’t a dated 
interpretation. Every defense of its springs from the 
assertion in the Declaration that ‘‘we the people’’ ‘‘are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights.”’ 
The late Elmer Davis promoted this conception in his 
last book titled, ‘‘But We Were Born Free.’’? Norman 
Cousins in his recent anthology of the writings of the 
founding fathers, ‘‘In God We Trust,’’ reminds us that the 
fathers were deeply religious and believed that our 
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rights of self-government are ‘‘God-given.”’ 

We must remember that our government was launched 
in a very pious period of our history. It was customary 
to ennoble every solemn purpose witha Christian dedica- 
tion. Your popular orator even today at the end of his 
impassioned appeal will, after taking a deep breath, 
use the word ‘‘God’’ to hallow his argument. Nor would 
I decry the practice or minimize its value. Everything 
depends upon what God means to you (say I as a good 
Unitarian.) Important for my argument is the fact that 
our founding fathers, although reverent, were above all 
hard-headed, practical men. Toward the end of their 
lives our second and third Presidents, John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson, corresponded in letters devoid of 
piety. The controlling motive in most lives, wrote Adams 
in one of these letters which Mr. Cousins quotes, is 
acquisitiveness if not greed. He wrote: ‘‘Birth and wealth 
have prevailed over virtue and talents in all ages.’’ 
‘‘The meanest puppy in the world,’’ he penned, ‘“‘if he 
gets a little money, is as good a man as the best of 
them.’’ Thomas Jefferson, the main author of the 
Declaration of Independence, was a rationalist and notan 
orthodox believer. Although he called himself a Christian, 
he did not believe in divine influences onhuman life. The 
divine or mystic origin of democracy is the gospel 
preached by most writers and speakers with large 
audiences. It is the traditional interpretation; it sounds 
noble, sells books, offends no one, costs nothing. Today 
these teachings will get us nowhere. 

Among our more expedient, sectarian reformers we 
have Stuart Chase. In 1945 he published a book, ‘‘Demo- 
cracy Under Pressure,’’ which he ended with a proposal 
for a national convention of a hundred leading Americans 
who would compile ‘‘reasoned suggestions’’ to ‘‘present 
to the people.’’ The scientists, judges, teachers, uni- 
versity people, philosophers of business, would repre- 
sent the national community. The author suggested that 
Sun Valley might be a good meeting place where the 
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conferees could find inspiration in looking at the mount- 
ains and be reminded of the majesty and splendor of 
their country. Proposals for reform of government 
touching private vs. government business, monopolies, 
labor unions, natural resources, the economy of abun- 
dance, were to be made. Mr. Chase said nothing about 
the authority of his delegates or their relation to 
government or what would be done with their proposals. 
He seemed to forget that thousands of conventions, 
committees, councils have met in places providing no 
mountains to distract them and have ‘“‘studied and 
reported’’ with but one result limbo. Mr. Chase 
never mentions the provisions found in the Constitution 
for a convention like his which wou have authority, 
legality, and a modus operandi not only for making 
proposals but for enforcing their submission to the 
voters of the nation. 

It must be fun to meet at someone else’s expense 
with congenial spirits, decide with them what is wrong 
with the country, outline the tough jobs of campaigning 
for reform (for other people) and disband with a flurry 
of laudatory headlines. The progress of government in 
Washington is stalled by the appointment of committees 
to ‘study _and_report.’’ As I write, three hearings 
chairmaned by Senators Fulbright, Douglas and Jackson 
are setting out to study and report on reforms needed at 
a cost to the taxpayers of $700,000. If later you peruse 
the bulky reports of these hearings, it will soon dawn 
upon you that most ofthe relevent facts adduced were well 
known to government agencies or available inthe records 
of court trials. 

Another higher level convocation of experts on govern- 
ment was President Eisenhower’s Commission on 
National Goals. The Commission was organized and 
members selected by the American Assembly. This is 
another commission which was appointed by the President 
to study and report when he headed Columbia University; 
it is still studying. The new Commission’s members 
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included AFL-CIO President George Meany and Dupont 
President Crawford Greenwalt. These men were asked 
by the President to ‘‘develop a broad outline of coordinated 
national policies and programs for the next decade and 
beyond.’’ They were to ignore today’s urgent crisis. The 
government was to have no part in the deliberations, an 
arrangement which freed the President more time for 
attention to his golf. The emphasis, according to announce- 
ments, will be on individual action; the average citizen 
will be told what he can do, although he will not be given 
a ‘‘handbook for conduct of his governmental affairs.”’ 
The White House, Congress, and the Commission itself 
are given outs; the citizen is to get busy at something 
but not government reform. Multi-million-dollar founda- 
tions are paying the expenses of these experts to advise 
the harried voter to —~do what? Wave the flag and sing 
God Bless America? 

Sometimes a ‘‘study and report’’ flourish is found 
useful to promote the fortunes of a magazine. The 
Saturday Review of Literature, for example, in its issue 
for January 16, 1960, featured articles on ‘‘Maximum 
Challenge: Is The Economy Of The Western World 
Splitting Apart???’ The answer is obviously yes, our 
economy is full of splits, but the editors decided that 
this fact should be celebrated by an ‘‘Exclusive Report 
and Analysis presented by the Committee for Economic 
Development.’’ Prominent names were rounded up to 
contribute and one of them, Ralph J. Cordiner, head of 
General Electric, some of whose executives have been 
fined and jailed for criminal conspiracies against the 
public interest, was crowned by the magazine as ‘“‘SR’s 
Businessman Of The Year.’’ This paragon among business 
leaders what profundity of the year did he offer? 
His opening sentences are: ‘‘The changing image of the 
businessman in American society is a significant con- 
temporary cultural phenomenon. It seems clear that 
the U. S. has entered an era calling for business 
statesmanship and for recognition by the professional 
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managers of our great corporate enterprises (nice 
touch) of their broadening social responsibilities.’’ It 
takes a high-priced ghost to write like that. What our 
author should have written, if he was the scribe (which 
I doubt) and meant business is: ‘‘Gentlemen, it’s time 
we big shots of business come out from behind the 
scenes, fire all our public relations troubadours, re- 
nounce greed and criminal practices and help make the 
United States look like a real country.’’ 

Today a proposal for political reform, besides being 
legal, must look like a business proposition with a 
pay-off. Political academic theories are, if we examine 
them closely, little more than schemes for distributing 
wealth. If all business for profit could be conducted 
without lying, cheating, and law violation, there would 
be no need of politics as we now know it and the role of 
Congressmen could be reduced to other duties, to 
welfare and to more time spent conferring with their 
real bosses on their front porches. The problem of 
reform today is an exceedingly practical one: to add 
economic to political freedom, to make freedom of 
enterprise a reality, to reduce taxes across the board, 
to break up the criminal conspiracies between business 
and politics, to preserve freedom, to make capital - 
ism work in a democracy. Our reform would be a cash 
rather than a crash revolution. It would ignore the 
hypocritical line of the businessman that government 
should be removed from business and face the fact 
that government is business, the referee of business, 
in fact. A little honesty would release The Spirit of the 
1960’s. 

The keyman in our revolution would be Joe Smith. 
When and if Congress refuses to summon a people’s 
convention, the second provision of Article Five can 
be invoked. This, as already explained, involves an 
order to Congress to summon such a meeting by action 
on the part of two-thirds of the state legislatures. If 
that number of legislatures should agree to make such 
a summons, Congress would be compelled to issue the 
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call and make the necessary arrangements. If two- 
thirds of the states should not agree to petition Congress, 
then the people, the national citizens, would be on their 
own, and this is where our average citizen, Joe Smith, 
takes his bow. . 

Joe Smith’s support for this program would not 
be asked by presenting him with a list of reforms or 
plans for revising the Consitution; give Joe too many 
facts and he will only draw his own confusions. It will 
be enough if Joe is told that his taxes will be cut 
and how. No wizard of finance is necessary to frame a tax- 
cutting program which Joe Smith can understand. Joe will 
be told simply that his delegates will go to Washington 
to do what is necessary to achieve disarmament and cut 
government expenses. If Joe insists on seeing the figures, 
they should be given to him. Here are the figures I 
would give him: 

According to reports of the United States Treasury the 
total annual tax collection is approximately 84 billion 
dollars. Of this sum 40 billions are spent for munitions 
of war, 36 to run the government, and 8 billions for 
interest on the public debt. Our government spends 
84 billions of our tax money and only twenty years ago 
it got along on one-tenth this sum or eight billions. 
In the last thirty years federal expenditures have 
multiplied twenty-five fold. The government consumes 
cash at the rate of $208,333 a minute. The creditors 
of the United States will have to be paid their interest. 
Experts testifying at hearings of Congress on govern- 
ment have stated that if the hordes of parasites and the 
red tape and duplications of effort and general wasting 
of the public funds were eliminated, the total expenses 
of the civilian branches of the government could be cut 
in half. The Hoover Commission showed how this could 
be done without harming any useful function of govern- 
ment. (The Senate’s Sergeant-At-Arms, who sits in a 
corner and listens, receives a salary of $19,249.42.) 
Such a cut would reduce non-military expenditures from 
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36 to 18 billions. Progress in unilateral disarmament, 
with Russia responding to a people’s demand, could 
reduce military expenditures also one-half. Such ex- 
penditures would then be 20 instead of 40 billions. 
These two savings, 18 and 20 billions, total $38 billion 
which is 45 percent of the present total annual budget 
of $84 billions. 

How would such savings affect Joe Smith’s tax bill? 
Statistics furnished by The Commerce Clearing House, 
a private institution which specializes in public finance, 
reveal that the average American makes nearly $100 
a week and pays $5.05 in taxes each working day. This 
includes all taxes, not hidden and hidden. Allowing for a 
work week of five and a half days, or a total of 287 work 
days annually, the average man’s yearly tax bill is 
$1,449.35 or roughly $1,500. A 45 percent cut of this 
outlay is $675. An end of the cold war with complete 
disarmament together with a business-like, efficient 
government in Washington might well save average 
taxpayer Joe Smith $1,000 in taxes. Such a prospect 
would, I think, do wonders to Joe’s patriotism and love 
of his country. It would spark a thousand books, all 
more cheerful than this one, telling how it happened. 

Joe will not be asked to carry a gun and risk his life 
or, worse, make a speech, or join a mob. He’ll merely 
be asked to sign two, possibly only one, petition and 
vote once at the polls. In addition he’ll be asked to 
summon enough fortitude to sit still for a few minutes 
and listen to a simple explanation of his rights asa 
state citizen, something which he should, of course, 
have learned in school but didn’t. We would brief him 
as follows: 

The right of initiative in the people is clearly ex- 
pressed in both the Declaration and the Constitution. 
No government in the United States can deny the citizen 
this right. All state legislatures, using different methods, 
have in their constitutions reserved this right to state 
citizens. The first sentence of the section dealing with 
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the rights of petition and referendum in the Constitution 
of my state, Oklahoma, for example, is: ‘‘The first 
power reserved by the people is initiative.’? The pro- 
cedures prescribed by our state Constitution will serve 
as an illustration. 

Under our state Constitution the people can disapprove 
and nullify an act of the Legislature. They can them- 
selves propose legislation which the Legislature must 
consider. If the Legislature fails to enact the law so 
proposed, the people can themselves enact it and make 
it valid. 

These powers are exercised in two different opera- 
tions, Initiative and Referendum. The Initiative is an 
order from the people to the Legislature; it is not a 
request (anybody can make a request), it is a command 
and must be obeyed. It becomes a command when eight 
percent of the voters sign it. The word ‘‘Petition’’ 
is a misnomer since petition means request merely. 
A petition is merely the instrument of the Initiative. 
The Initiative is a command from the people that the 
Legislature consider a specific proposal and the Legis- 
lature has to obey. The Initiative has no force of 
enactment; it simply makes sure that the Legislature 
considers given legislation; the Legislature may or may 
not enact that legislation. If the legislation fails to 
pass and the people are satisfied, nothing more happens. 
If the people are not satisfied, they have left the right 
of Referendum. 

The Referendum is an instrument of enactment for the 
exercise of the powers of legislation by the people. By 
it the people may either nullify a law passed by the 
Legislature or enact a new law. A Referendum may be 
ordered either by the Legislature or by a petition signed 
by five percent of the voters; by it the people settle the 
issue at the polls. Enactment by referendum is achieved 
in a general election by a majority of the votes cast. 

Such is the law. The prospect of a pay-off would prompt 
Joe Smith to cooperate in using it. Ifthe state legislatures 
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should refuse to consider a resolution calling upon 
Congress to call a national convention, Joe would be 
asked to sign a petition requiring the state solons to 
consider it. If the latter considered and voted against 
appealing to Congress, Joe wouldbe askedto sign another 
petition demanding that the Legislature submit the 
question to the voters in a general referendum. The 
outcome of that referendum would be final. If a majority 
of the voters put their crosses under ‘‘Yes,’’ and the 
same thing happened in thirty-four other states, the state 
government would be forced to request Congress to call 
a national convention, and Congress would be compelled 
by the Constitution (Article Five) to heed the request. 

The method of selecting convention delegates to re- 
present the different states would be decided either by 
the state legislatures or by Congress or conceivably 
by a committee of state governors. The machinery for 
electing representatives to the House in Washington 
might be used, in which case Citizen Smith would have to 
journey once more to the polls. Incumbent Congressmen 
might be, should be, I should say, excluded from the list 
of delegates. The qualifications for delegates and the 
method of selecting them would undoubtedly be pre- 
scribed in the text of the referendum. These delegates 
before their election would be acting as both state and 
national citizens and afterwards solely as national 
citizens. 

So much for the legal procedures for summoning a 
national convention. The delegates would gather, lassume, 
in Washington, although they might, for their own 
reasons, decide to hold their meetings in Chicago, 
California or Florida. I myself would like to see them 
meet in Little Rock; it would do the voters of that city 
good to see what national citizens look like. Any offers 
by the Ford, Guggenheim, or other foundations to pay 
their expenses would be refused. The people’s com- 
mittee would need only to pass the hat for peace. 

If the existing governments should defy the Constitution 
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and the people and refuse to cooperate, what then? 
Someday, if we sleep long enough, they will, of course, 
answer petitions with policemen and soldiers. That day, 
however, will be preceded by defiance of authority, minor 
uprisings, and social turbulence. Today the country is 
peaceful, our citizenry is awed by and respects the Con- 
stitution and its guardian, the Supreme Court, and 
defiance of the august verdicts at the polls is unknown 
among us. Nevertheless, the refusal of existing govern- 
ments to heed constitutional provisions for calling a 
convention is not impossible. The founding fathers, as 
explained in the previous chapter, encountered this 
problem and debated it at length. They were forced in the 
end to agree that political action by the people independent 
of government might be extra-constitutional but it would 
not be extra-Declaration of Independence and it would 
not be undemocratic. A people’s convention suchasI have 
described would not seem so revolutionary if it had been 
Summoned in the past. An occasional use of it might, 
and should, establish it, as the founders intended, as a 
safe and routine measure of government. 

I insist that my proposal is neither visionary — though 
it is a vision —nor utopian. Ihear the arguments against 
it: do I want to turn the country over to an ignorant, 
unorganized mob? Do I think that the problems which 
have baffled several successive governments for fifteen 
years could be solved by such amob? This argument was 
heard again and again in the debates ofthe Constitutional 
convention. In the end their shocking, controversial, 
revolutionary proposal was presented to the ‘‘mob’’ of 
that day and the mob, with many misgivings, approved it. 
The Joe Smiths of that day, through the delegates they 
elected for this specific purpose, approved it. Were they 
persuaded to do this in their eagerness to accept 
political responsibility, to promote party interests, or 
to enjoy the fruits of freedom and independence? They 
were not, as, I think, anyone will agree who studies the 
chaos of the thirteen crisis years between 1776 and the 
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inauguration of the new government in 1789. The small 
businessmen — they were all small then were handi-~ 
capped in their efforts to make a living, by heavy war 
taxes, trade barriers between the states, lack of uniform 
laws and a reliable national currency. Our honored Joe 
Smith ancestor was interested most of all in money and 
his income. Historical research also reveals that the 
founding fathers who wrote our Constitution were moti- 
vated chiefly by their desire to protect their wealth. 
The seeds of political wisdom and progress are planted 
not in the ideals of the philosopher but in the strivings 
of human beings to survive and enjoy the material fruits 
of their labors. The authors of our form of government, 
well aware that the problems they faced would be faced 
again in later years, outlined procedures for us to use. 
Their problem was to create a government, ours is to 
recapture it. 

In my plan for appealing to Joe Smith’s pocketbook I 
have omitted one important question: who will spark the 
voters of the nation to demand a people’s convention? 
The new Moses (many of us hope early in 1961) does 
he now reside in the White House? His policy, as near 
as we out in the hinterland can determine, is to ‘‘move 
forward’’ with caution: to master Congress, enhance his 
prestige by a series of successful minor reforms, and 
then —— what next? An impassioned appeal directly to 
the people to support some of the major reforms dis- 
cussed in the preceding chapters? A demand that Con- 
gress summon a people’s convention? A direct appeal to 
the tax-burdened Joe Smiths of the nation to back him 
up in a bold strategy to by-pass the Pentagon and Wall 
Street and to end the cold war, to cut Washington ex- 
penses, decentralize government—_— what a dream! It 
could I devoutly believe, be done, but all present omens 
are against it. John Kennedy of Harvard, Hyannisport 
and Palm Beach is a very able young man but he is no 
demagogue. And what our country needs right now more 
than anything else is a first-class demagogue. 
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If and when our Moses appears to lead our Joe Smiths 
out of the captivity of their taxes, my hope is that he 
will find in this book a brief for his keynote address. If 
there has been any doubt up to this point to whom this 
book is mainly addressed, that doubt can now be re- 
solved: I am talking to the man who will be a voice for 
our people who are now silent. So far I have tried to show 
that a people’s convention can be demanded by the voters 
and how. What remains is to give some idea of the 
conduct of such a convention and what it might achieve 
and any such effort must be mingled with speculation. 
I can only offer my vision of what might happen. 

The first session of the convention would be momentous. 
The eyes of Joe Smith as well as eyes all over the world 
would be on it. Foreign newspapers would headline: 
Yankee Sharpers Try Democracy! Are The American 
People Ready For Independence? And our own news- 
sheets: The Congo Debates Sending Troops! Fidel Tells 
Nikita To Go You Know Where! Trujillo Commits 
Suicide! Our columnists would rub their eyes, brush up 
on the Constitution, and rehash the news, explaining 
brightly how it all happened. Walter Lippmann would 
be carried off to a hospital muttering, ‘‘Where have I 
been living?’’ 

I seem to hear the temporary presiding chairman’s 
opening words: ‘‘Fellow national citizens, we are meeting 
here to prove for ourselves and to the rest of the world 
that government, as Lincoln said, of, by and for the 
people shall not perish from the earth. Our immediate 
object is not to try to solve all the problems facing our 
democracy but to keep our promise to Joe Smith. We 
promised to reduce his taxes. This is the business 
before us. I declare the convention open.”’ 

The government in Washington would continue as usual. 
If Congress should be in session, the members would 
take their seats with unwonted twinges of conscience 
and some nervousness and one of them would inevitably 
wisecrack to his colleague, ‘‘I haven’t received my 
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notice yet; how about you?’’ The cartoonists of the press 
would have a gala time with the ‘‘pros on the hill’’ 
learning about democracy from the ‘‘amateurs’’ meeting 
in—— wherever they might be assembled. We would hear 
references to the ‘‘Taxpayers Town Meeting.’’ The 
convention would be sobered by its responsibility. Its 
success would depend much upon its permanent chairman 
and the steering committee he might appoint tohelp him. 

As for the convention’s agenda it would, it is 
reasonable to assume, proceed with dignity and serious- 
ness to carry out its mandate from the people, to cut 
taxes. It might well begin with adeclarationor memorial 
to the government which would be a statement of 
purpose and request for friendly cooperation. It would 
attempt to quiet fears by assuring the government that 
it intends to carry out its purpose by strict observance 
of the dictate of the Constitution. Its announced duty is 
to propose amendments for the Congress to submit to 
the states or the people. For this, information, but no 
advice, is needed and the government will be requested 
to cooperate to this end. All meetings and hearings will 
be given the freest possible publicity. 

How could such a convention end the cold war and 
trim the government’s domestic budget? First take the 
cold war. The convention would propose an amendment 
withdrawing the war-making power from the government 
and placing it in the hands of the people. There would 
be an avalanche of objections. Good, says the convention. 
Objections from whom? Let’s hear them. Hearings would 
be held with the American population listening inon their 
television sets. The listeners would learn that the 
usurping invisible government, which doesn’t want peace, 
is keeping the cold war going. That, in the end, should 
prepare the way for passage of an amendment which 
would remove the possibility of one man starting a war 
(as with President Truman in launching the Korean War.) 

The next move might be extra-Constitutional but it 
would not be illegal or undemocratic. The convention 
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delegates, acting for the American people, might depart 
from the routine of proposing amendments to frame a 
friendly message to the Russian people, explaining that 
they too want peace and asking their help as inter- 
national neighbors in attaining it. Who could deny them? 
Our government, which exists under the Constitution and 
often violates it, could not, if it remained a government, 
issue orders to the delegates of the sovereign people 
who are responsible for the Constitution and are observing 
its regulations. Such a message would be another shot 
heard round the world, anIBM (International Brotherhood 
Missile) which would dispel the twilight of self-govern- 
ment with the radiance of a dawn of hope for all the 
oppressed people of the earth. 

All right, it’s a vaporous dream and could never be. 
Khrushchev and his politbureau would not permit the 
Russian people to answer. Could they, however, long 
resist the cries for peace from the desperate peoples 
of the whole world, saving possibly China? No one knows 
what would happen in Russia nor would it greatly matter. 
Russia and China might in some incredible way continue 
the suppression of their people. The rest of the world, 
however, moved at last to believe in the grim sincerity 
of the American nation, would be morally and diplomatic- 
ally arrayed against those two recalcitrant governments. 
Our government might, under pressure of the people’s 
legal exercise of their rights, be persuaded to accept 
the fraternal rather than the fist-shaking leadership of 
the world. Who then would notbe gladto gather under our 
banner? With all free and neutral countries standing with 
us against the tyranny of despotic communism, what 
would happen to these tyrannies? A mere fantasy? No. 
Within our borders we would have convulsions of re- 
adjustment, austerity, sacrifice. The reward? Theterror 
of nuclear war would be lifted from the hearts of mankind. 

Somewhere in this dawn of sanity the thorny question 
of the United Nations would arise. Its delegates would 
meet each other in their echoing corridors and exult, 
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‘‘Looks like we can now go to work.’’ Citizen Joe 
Smith’s prejudices, built in him by years of false iso- 
lationist propaganda, would be a tough problem to solve. 
He would have to be taught just one truth, i.e., that in 
empowering the United Nations to police the world to 
insure the end of national aggressions his country 
would not lose but would gain sovereignty. In the end 
Joe would be asked to choose between resumption of 
the cold war and world peace with an annual bonus of a 
thousand dollars in his pocket. Joe, I think, would hold 
out his hand for the bonus. His son, returning from a 
term of Peace Corps service in Africa, would explain 
to him what it was all about. 

The other tax-cutting responsibility faced by the 
people’s convention would be thrift in handling the 
government’s business in the marble offices of official 
Washington. Could this be done by an amendment? It 
could conceivably but, in my belief, other measures 
would be tried. In any case the problem of peace and 
disarmament would overshadow the importance of saving 
only nine billion dollars. The amendment needed might 
be found to be one to reform the procedure for electing 
national officials. Nominations for President and cabinet 
officials by popular vote just might result in the election 
of a keeper of the public purse, under whatever title, 
who would be more a miser than a drunken sailor. 

The people’s convention is worth a book, several 
books, and I have left only these few pages to commend 
it to citizen attention. My vision of what it might do has 
served to define it as the organ of the people’s govern- 
ment. We can turn now to a more sober consideration 
of its routine use as envisioned in the Constitution. 
We are faced by one solid fact: the Constitution must 
sooner or later be brought up to date, adapted to the 
age in which we live. It cannot be honored in the breach 
much longer without its being by-passed in a twilight 
of our democracy. Adjustments of the rights reserved 
to the people in the present text are now urgently needed. 
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First of all, do the American people wish to be 
relieved of their responsibility for defending their 
democratic form of government? Are we ready to 
abandon the guarantees of freedom in our First and 
Fifth Amendments and submit to slavish subjection with 
the fatuous belief that someone, somehow, will take 
care of us? God have mercy on us if we are. If we 
decide to fight to preserve our liberties and our poli- 
tical souls, we must face our stumbling, profligate 
government and demand that a meeting of our delegates 
be called to overhaul our Constitution. Once more we, 
the people, must consider our present and future wel- 
fare and lay down the law, new basic laws, to keep our 
servants in Washington in line. 

What tasks of momentous importance would face Joe 
Smith’s committee on Constitutional reform! First ofall, 
certain phrases should be redefined: ‘‘we the people’’ 
(see Chapter Four), ‘‘general welfare,’’ ‘‘free and 
equal,’’? ‘‘supreme law of the land,’’ ‘‘regulate com- 
merce,’’?’ and President Truman’s ‘“‘inherent powers.’’ 
The Tenth Amendment evidently should be stated more 
simply so that our southern fellow citizens can under- 
stand it. Should our government serve Wall Street or 
Main Street? How can a nation of 180 millions observe 
the processes of self-government? How can the perilous 
centralization of government be halted by promoting more 
local autonomy? How about civil rights, government 
waste, and the administrative agencies and the Federal 
Reserve System and unauthorized appropriations from 
Treasury borrowings (‘‘backdoor spending’’) and the 
control of communications, all of which problems involve 
the reserved rights of the people as has been pointed 
out in my previous pages. And the problems of our foreign 
relations: the Monroe Doctrine, the war-making authority, 
diplomatic secrecy, NATO, the United Nations, self-rule 
for the Virgin Islands, Guam, Samoa, Okinawa, and the 
Pacific Trust Territories. Tasks for the President, 
Congress, or, if Congress refuses to frame amendments, 
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for a people’s convention working busily for months and 
perhaps years. Joe Smith’s committee would be very busy 
and so would he, keeping up with the political news. 

As I end this discussion of the people’s convention and 
its possibilities, it occurs to me that if Congress should 
be persuaded that the people intended to insist on calling 
a convention with the possibilities for action I have out- 
lined, they might have a nervous attack and offer a deal. 
They might promise, if the convention madness be halted, 
to chase all the lobbyists out of town, abolish the Rules 
Committee, prohibit filibustering, call the members of 
House and Senate in from the private conspiracies going 
on in bars, restaurants and smoke-filled hotel rooms, 
and give them orders to take the letters of their con- 
stitutents from their wastebaskets and read them and 
get down to the business for which they were elected. 
If they should do this, who would object? 
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CHAPTER NINE 
FOLLY OR FORESIGHT 


Our country faces a crisis; it can be solved now only 
by action on the part of the people if we are to preserve 
democracy as our form of government—— this has been 
my thesis in my preceding pages. I have proposed that 
a people’s convention as prescribed by the Constitution 
be called. I have pictured Joe Smith, the average 
citizen, as the key figure of importance in summoning 
such a conference. Joe may or may not be interested 
in examining my argument but I hope that others who 
might stir him to action will be interested. This final 
chapter is directed especially to those who are willing 
and capable of mobilizing the electorate waiting to be led. 

In my final words I would like to return to the most 
compelling of all the facts with which we have to deal: 
we do face a crisis and itisof life and death importance. 
Let us try to grasp it. It has resulted from three 
accidents of recent history. One is that the authority 
of the people in the United States is being lost by de- 
fault to the representatives of corporate wealth and 
power. A second accident is the communistic conquest 
of Russia which has enthroned a dictatorship whose 
arrogant ambition for world conquest denies to their 
people authority for government. A third accident is 
the invention of the atomic bomb. You may argue, if 
you wish, that these events were not accidents. Call 
them fated incidents of history. 

The Russian people, except for a very brief and 
desperate attempt when her revolution broke, has never 
known self-government. Self-government has been our 
priceless heritage. The governments of these two great 
nations have fomented a cold war which has heen 
conducted with bitterness and almost indescribable perils 
for fifteen years. This rivalry of governments has been 
explained to us as a conflict of ideologies which is a 
phony, dishonest interpretation. The people of Russia 
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do not shudder at the thought of democracy and our 
people, in spite of the flood of propaganda to which 
they have been subjected, do not quail on hearing the 
political system called communism explained to them. 
Many of our unenlightened people, in fact, in view of 
recent events, are beginning to feel that perhaps the 
Muscovites have ‘‘got something.’’? The real conflict of 
the cold war is between the greed of the controlling 
powers of the United States and the inexorable lust for 
empire and world dominance which is the dynamic of 
the Russian rulers. In this conflict the two peoples are 
lost. The real antagonists are the powers in control of 
the two nations. The Russian rulers fear our ‘‘imperial- 
ism’? as a block to their dream of world empire; our 
(invisible) rulers fear that the spread of communism 
or the end of the cold war will halt the golden flood of 
their profits. 

A rivalry of this kind before Hiroshima would have been 
settled by a conventional war. The two ruling powers 
would have mobilized their peoples and sent the soldiers 
out to die for some trumped-up noble purpose. One 
belligerent would win, seize the loser’s lands, hang its 
war leaders (a new world war refinement), andthe world 
would settle down again to an uneasy peace. 

This type of large scale international savagery has now 
been ended forever. A war between two great nations 
which ends in victory and defeat is now impossible. 
Mutual destruction now awaits both belligerents. The 
rulers who start the war can no longer conduct the 
killing and destruction from safe and comfortable quarters 
behind the lines. The headquarters of the war-making 
generals and statesmen would be the first target to be 
blown off the earth. This is a new one. Rulers don’t like 
to die, so they confer and come up with a decision to 
continue with ‘‘deterrence.’’ Thus the cold war remains 
cold. The rulers remain snug and safe and (our rulers 
at least) collect from the preparations for a war they 
have vetoed. They are warned by their experts that if 
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they continue their preparations long enough, a hot war 
will be started which will cost them their lives. They 
decide to take a chance; they continue the profitable cold 
war. This makes them the greediest and most desperate 
gamblers of all time. 

Now it is obvious that human beings who act like these 
rulers are off their rockers. They shake their fists, talk 
military gibberish, and hire an army of publicity para- 
sites to trot out the timeworn, mob-moving slogans. Our 
leaders are dressed up as defenders of freedom but 
we know and they know and the whole world knows that 
they are insane. It is equally true that the peoples of 
the two harrassed and trembling nations are, as I have 
pointed out, not insane. These people, left alone and 
allowed to mingle with one another would be curious but 
polite and friendly (as has been demonstrated repeatedly 
in recent years by visits between the countries.) Any 
visitor from another planet who beheld the tragic 
Russian-American predicament would promptly ask why 
the two peoples don’t shake hands and return to the 
business of living in peace. 

The logic of my proposal for ending the cold war should 
now impress others besides myself and the hypothetical 
visitor from Mars. The capture of the Russian government 
by her people would seem to be all but impossible. The 
capture, or recapture, of our government by our people 
is, however, by no means impossible as my previous 
chapters have, I hope, established. If self-government 
could be restored in the United States andno change made 
in the dictatorship of Russia, the cold war could be 
ended in the manner I have also explained in the pre- 
vious chapter. If I am right in this, the lives of hundreds 
of millions of people could be made safe and the anxieties 
of all nations ended by the convincing restoration of 
self-government in the United States of America. The 
new, emerging nations want to enjoy the comforts and 
luxuries of wealth which we have attained and which 
Russia is accumulating. The capitalistic economy 
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method of growth, say the communists, takes too long 
and breeds corruption; our dictator-led method is 
faster and safer; you’ll be wise to line up with us. 
Our answer so far to this challenge has been: we have 
freedom; don’t you want to be free like us? The un- 
committed peoples answer: if you are free, why don’t 
you control your government and force it to quit its 
war-mongering and imperialism and offer conciliation? 

The whole world, in other words, today is watching 
anxiously to see what the American people will do about 
their government. What are we waiting for? What is our 
elected government, the visible rulers who are supposed 
to serve the people what are they waiting for? 
Brooding over this question back in January of 1961 
before the inauguration of the new President, I sat down 
and wrote him a letter and received an answex which 
only increased my despair of our ever receiving any 
help from Washington in restoring the powers of govern- 
ment to us still sovereign citizens. I wrote to Senator 
Kennedy on January 10: 


A Grass-roots Directive 


As a Democratic party worker in precinct, 
county and state, I wrote you back in August 
and you were kind enough to answer (August 
25). I am writing once more to give you the 
concensus reached by a group of us hopeful 
Democrats here in the grass-roots of the Middle 
West. 

Walter Lippmann advises you to move slowly, 
to be cautious and avoid disturbing too much the 
entrenched powers in government and big busi- 
ness. We say that if you listen to such advice we 
are all sunk and you will miss seizing your great 
historic opportunity. The country is not depressed 
and facing a serious crisis as in 1931 when FDR 
assumed control. Today the public is ‘‘prosperous’’ 
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and apathetic. It will be stirred to action in support 
of your reforms in only one way: by your rising 
above the flood of conservative advice you are 
receiving and talking boldly to the people and 
immediately proposing needed changes which are 
startling and which bespeak your authority and 
courage. 

The masses out in this part of the country 
expect such action on your part. If you listen 
to the old men around you, as your predecessor 
did, the masses will again go to sleep politi- 
cally and you will be handicapped permanently 
thereafter. 

We believe you need have no fear of entrenched 
wealth and power. The ‘‘power elite,’’? the ex- 
ploiters, will not oppose you; they are expecting 
to be forced to obey the law; they are not yet 
your enemies; they will respond if you yourself 
lead. They and the rest of us want now not only 
to hear your ideas, but to feel the fervor, the 
heat, a fearlessness and enthusiasm we can re- 
pect and respond to. 

Don’t temporize, don’t try to please every- 
body; don’t move cautiously or timidly. Speak 
to uS now as you did in your campaign. We will 
be for and with you if you are for yourself and 
our country’s welfare. 


The letter I received seven weeks later indicates 
clearly enough that neither the President nor his Special 
Assistant, Lawrence F. OBrien, who wrote for him, 
even read my letter. Mr. OBrien wrote: ‘‘Your recent 
letter has been received by the President and read 
with appreciation. He has directed me to thank you for 
giving him the benefit of your views and comments 
regarding appointments in the Administration.’’ I said 
nothing about appointments. The White House was hum- 
ming with the traffic of candidates for appointments 
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popping in and out and so the Special Assistant 
decided that my letter from the sticks must concern 
appointments. The new administration will be strong 
for democracy, will push through reforms, but it seems 
to have accepted its legacy of the cold war as immu- 
table and I can’t believe that it will ever summon a 
convention of the people. 

Thus we return to Joe Smith and the search for a 
Paul Revere to sound an alarm which Joe will hear. 
My proposal is that we make no effort to stir Joe’s 
dormant patriotism but simply offer him a bribe in the 
Shape of reduced taxes to persuade him to cross the 
street and vote as directed. We reduce the new revolution 
to dollars and cents. The munition makers gather in the 
millions in profits, Joe loses a few hundred a year. 
Joe is the boss, or could be; we ask him to collect his 
thousand and let the war factories worry about finding 
another way to get rich. We start our revolution with a 
business deal which Joe forces through by answering 
cold war propaganda with his vote. It’s all a matter of 
economics, a scramble for money; no morals are 
involved but wait; isn’t our effort, isn’t any effort 
to restore self-government, no matter how you make 
deals, a moral problem ? 

In any such effort foresight must supplant folly, and 
foresight involves considerations of what is right and 
wrong; this is the essence of morality. The moral issue 
today is not only complicated; it is urgent; there is now 
no solution in muddling through, in waiting for the break, 
plunging wide-eyed into a depression and, still alive, 
struggling out of it. We must now act before we collapse 
or the collapse will kill us. There are no villains, no 
outlaws, no Batistas, Francos or Hitlers to attack and 
destroy. Our leaders are not evil; they are merely 
respectable ‘‘conservatives,’’ and a conservative is a 
person opposed to doing anything the first time. The 
evil is a mortal coagulation of powers of government 
in the wrong hands. 
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We as a people are morally incompetent because we 
have allowed ourselves to be rattled by floods of 
preposterous propaganda and we can’t see how pre- 
posterous it is. This propaganda sells freedom of 
enterprise while stifling it. It plugs capitalism while 
crushing new capitalists as they appear. Organized 
wealth, the invisible government, before our eyes en- 
courages the masses to go to church, cherish their 
freedom, and love our wonderful country, while they 
take the cash. We watch this being done and see nothing 
wrong in it. This is our moral problem and either we 
will solve it or a last judgment will flash red in the sky 
and relieve us all of further need for courage to stand 
up for our rights. 

The writer of a book review recently praised his 
author for his pages devoid of a ‘‘moral taint.’’ I find 
another pundit of letters stating that any mention of 
‘‘freedom,’’ ‘‘democracy,’’ or ‘‘the people’’ ‘‘fills him 
with a faint nausea.’’ If these gentlemen read this 
chapter, I hope they sicken and are hauled off to a hospital 
and kept there. They are the moral somnambulists, the 
mentally benumbed, the egghead quizlings of our society. 
Fortunately a younger generation of leaders free of the 
wounds of failure suffered by their elders has arisen 
among us. 

Those of us who followed anxiously the events of the 
party conventions in Los Angeles and Chicago had. 
moments of hope that out of the noisy, tradition-ridden 
nominating by hoopla and banners might be found an 
occupant for the White House who possessed the courage 
and genius to restore the government of the United 
States to its people. That voice was raised at Los 
Angeles but outside the convention hall and it was 
prevented by the police from interrupting the party 
maneuvers droning to rigged conclusions within the 
walls. And Adlai Stevenson, the hero of the people’s 
hopes, later capitulated to the enemy. The millions denied 
expression at that convention also sawtheir other prophet, 
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Chester Bowles, who had prayed (in an exciting book) for 
a ‘‘breakthrough’’? for a popular leader, accept an 
important post in one of the smoke-filled rooms. The 
two party platforms gave some ofus reasonto hope. Now, 
however, there is no prospect that the new administration 
will invite the people to send their delegates to a con- 
vention to say for them what went unsaid at the party 
stampede in Los Angeles. 

As a matter of fact, the only organization that today 
looks like an instrument of self-government is the Gallop 
Poll. It, the American Institute of Public Opinion, directed 
by George Gallop and located in Princeton, New Jersey, 
canvasses samples ofthe population to arrive at estimates 
as to what the public as a whole thinks about current 
issues of importance. It has blundered in some of its 
deductions but has a good batting average. Mr. Gallop 
should be asked to devise a method for a referendum of 
the entire electorate. In these days of the marvels of 
communications no one could say that the voice of the 
people could not in some way be heard. 

When a nation is threatened with collapse necessitating 
a major operation to save it, more cautious measures 
of reform are always proposed. The voter is urged to 
achieve reforms at the polls. Typical of such proposals 
is that offered by the American Institute for Economic 
Research whose experts plead the reform powers of the 
country’s ‘‘independent’’ voters. In a study entitled, 
‘‘Can Our Republic Survive?’’, issued immediately after 
the party conventions of 1960, the Institute states that 
the reforms needed today can be won without new leaders 
or new political alignments. The power needed for 
decisive action in a national election is in the hands 
of the ‘‘informed and independent minority’’ of the 
voters. The ‘‘independent’’ is defined as the voter 
intelligent enough, young enough, free enough of inherited 
political convictions to vote for the man and the issue 
rather than for the party. The millions in this group are 
the wavering balance which makes history. 
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‘‘The only trouble,’’? admits the Institute, ‘‘is whether 
the informed and independent minority will take the 
trouble individually and personally to make known their 
views.’’ I will go further and say that even if they do 
vote, no matter for whom, their vote would still not 
‘‘make known their views.’’ What chance is there that 
the candidate the voter selects will share or fight for 
his views? Most politicians will find an excuse to get 
out of anything except office. Campaigning politicians 
are cautious about offering programs. A proposal for 
action (like mine, for example) is a sitting duck (also 
like me.) Adlai Stevenson’s social evangelism reached 
a peak of eloquence inhis brilliant orationon ‘‘America’s 
Broken Mainspring.’’ He told a religious audience of 
his own Unitarian faith that our society had quit ticking 
but he did not tell his admiring listeners how we can 
become a repaired watch with a mainspring which 
won’t break. 

My belief is that there are millions of us who listen 
to or read these moral, patriotic speeches and are 
aware that our consciences are giving us an authori- 
tative nudge to do something, take some action, attend 
a rally of our party, hell, make a speech. Then we 
delay, temporize, walk out on conscience and ——well, 
what’s the use? This happens because our imaginations 
fail us. Citizen action seems unimportant because it 
is easier to envision our ego-centered interests than 
to dwell upon the concerns of a nation. We should read 
history, the story of nations, and biology, the story 
of human life. 

I offer an example in biology. Sir Julian Huxley is 
a noted biologist. A few months ago he was featured in 
a lecture before the Darwin Centennial Convocation on the 
University of Chicago campus. Before an audience of 
scholars in full academic regalia representing two 
hundred scientific societies and institutions of higher 
learning, Sir Julian dwelt upon the great evolutionary 
crisis in which the human race is now involved. He 
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labeled the present struggle an effort to succeed with 
what he called ‘‘the evolution of vision.’’ Man in facing 
the next step forward enjoys the advantage of vision 
denied his animal ancestors. 

As an example of a successful but visionless break- 
through, Sir Julian cited the transition from life in the 
water to life on land which occurred some 300 million 
years ago. The amphibians, no longer buoyed up by the 
receding waters, had to learn how to support their own 
weight. Debarred from swimming, they had to learn how 
to crawl or die. They were denied the gift of vision which 
would have spread before them the limitless possibilities 
in walking, running, flying above the earth, and in an 
‘‘upsurge of mind to new levels of performance.’’ ‘‘So,”’ 
said the speaker, ‘‘with ourselves.’’ Again the human 
race faces the dire necessity of adapting itself to a new 
environment. Ahead lies the space age with its new and 
difficult problems of adjusting our mental rather than 
physical selves. It is a psychological evolution and so 
far, said the scientist, man has had only ‘‘moderate 
success’’ in lifting himself up to the new cultural level. 
‘‘Our feet,’? he said, ‘‘still drag in the psychological 
mud, even though we can lift our heads into the con- 
scious air.”’ 

This mud is greed. The most calamitous, most wide- 
spread of our social sins is greed. We talk ‘‘good 
neighbor’’ ideals but practice greed. The typical Ameri- 
can citizen is not greedy, well, not greedier than is 
human. I have lived among the people of at least one 
other nation who are greedier than we are (name on 
request.) Our unique sin is that we organize and pro- 
liferate greed in our institutions. At the bottom of the 
cowardice found in our schools, in the treason of our 
government officials and the sterility in our churches 
festers this national curse. The democratic justice we 
boast vanishes when someone rattles a few coins. We 
make pilgrimages to the spot where the nation’s gold 
is buried to gaze with inflamed imaginations at the 
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arsenal protecting it. The seal of the United States 
used on official documents in the White House is made 
of solid gold. Money talks. Our striving for affluence 
sullies our normally decent impulses. The businessman 
tries to take you before you take him. The politician is 
a person who when bought stays bought. We congratulate 
a young woman for ‘‘marrying well’’ when she sees to 
it that a good bank balance accompanies the promise to 
love, honor and obey. The object and end of our speeding 
and spending is what? A pile of jack? Jonathan Swift once 
wrote: ‘‘I have never been surprised to find men wicked, 
but I have often been surprised to findthem not ashamed.”’ 

We should read history. The startling lessons it teaches 
—.well, let me give you an example. An article, ‘‘How 
Much, How Early?’’ by Louis J. Halle, appeared last year 
in The New Republic. Mr. Halle who was formerly a 
member of the State Department Policy Planning Staff 
and is now associated with the Institute of Higher Inter- 
national Studies in Geneva, tells us that the only way 
now to meet Russia’s challenge is not with armaments 
and military threats but with an awakening of American 
morale. Under the title of ‘‘How Much, How Early???’ 
Mr. Halle likens the impasse with Russia to the crisis 
in the Mediterranean world preceding Rome’s destruction 
of Carthage. Again and again the wise men in Carthage 
warned the people of the danger from Roman belligerency 
and jealous rivalry. A cold war was onbetween Rome and 
Carthage. The Roman legions could be deterred from 
attacking only by a demonstration of preparedness and 
the spirit of resistance on the part of the Carthaginian 
populace. Instead the citizens of the African city, which 
was ruled by an aristocracy of wealth, resisted war 
taxation, clung to their luxuries and profligate indul- 
gences, and found excuse in the blind belief that ‘‘It 
couldn’t happen’’ to them and ifit didthat their mercena- 
ries would do their fighting for them. (The effete temper 
of the city is masterfully described in Flaubert’s novel, 
‘‘Salammbo.’’) 
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‘“‘It was a case of how much, how early the Carthagin- 
ians would demonstrate an intelligent determination to 
hold their own.’’ Cato the Elder, the Khrushchev of Rome, 
was sent to size up the people of the rival city. Proudly 
the Carthaginian officials showed him the wonders of 
their civilization. Cato returned to Rome and spread 
the news: ‘‘They wouldn’t listen to my offers of peace, 
they’re having fun; we must teach them a lesson!’’ 
And he ended every speech with his famous line, 
**Delenda est Cathargo!” - Carthage must be destroyed. 
The Romans were ready and responded. They sent their 
ships and legions, slaughtered most of the proud enemy 
and razed the city of Carthage to the ground with such 
thoroughness that it has never since been rebuilt. 

Hitler, Mr. Halle tells us, considered a plan to 
overrun Switzerland but abandoned it in view of the 
patriotic spirit and high morale of the Swiss people. 
‘“‘The Swiss,’?’ says Mr. Halle, ‘Shave made heavy 
sacrifices that bear directly upon every Swiss family 
for the maintenance of its forces of resistance. They 
endure heavy taxes and every able-bodied male is 
required to perform periodic military service up to the 
age of sixty. By the sacrifices which the Swiss show 
themselves willing to make, they demonstrate the fierce- 
ness of their determination to keep their independence.’’ 
‘The Swiss policy of how much, how early deterred Hitler 
from attacking. 

Can we doubt any longer that the most important 
deterrent in a cold war is not guns but guts? Khrushchev 
on his visit, we may surmise, was more interested in 
assessing the morale of our people, our capacity for 
sacrifices than in learning anything else. What was the 
impression, we may wonder, he took home with him? 
‘(Our real problems are concealed from us by our 
current remarkable prosperity,’’? says Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, ‘‘and this prosperity results in part from our 
new way of getting rich, which istobuy from one another 
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things that we do not want at prices we cannot pay, on 
terms we cannot meet, because of advertising we do 
not believe.’’ 

‘Our high civilian standard of living,’’ said Vice 
Admiral Hyman G,. Rickover, the developer of the atomic 
submarine, in an address before the Yale Club of 
Washington, ‘‘may prove an actual liability in the contest 
with totalitarian powers.’ ‘‘It is strange,’’ he went on, 
‘that in judging nations we now tend to feel that super- 
iority is proved by ownership of more cars, telephones 
or TV sets than are found elsewhere. We pay lip 
service to American ideals, but what has us virtually 
mesmerized is the sheer quantity of all the material 
objects we possess.’’ Admiral Rickover warned us that 
we are ‘‘mortgaging the future for the sake of the 
pleasures of today.’’ 

The Admiral warns us and we were warned far more 
eloquently twenty-five years ago by Sinclair Lewis. In 
his best seller, ‘‘It Can’t Happen Here,’’ he plunges 
the United States into a Hitler-type of revolution which 
results in a reign of terror headed by a power-crazed 
dictator. In the end he has his hero, a small town 
newspaper editor, risk death in assisting the restora- 
tion of democracy which was to become the American 
Cooperative Commonwealth. The author in his final 
pages states the basic cause of all the sufferings of 
the people of his story. They didn’t ‘‘know enough to 
formulate a clear, sure theory of self-government,’’ 
and couldn’t, or didn’t, ‘‘irresistibly resolve to engage 
in the sore labor of fitting themselves for freedom.’’ 
Patrick Henry’s (alleged) ‘‘Give me liberty or give me 
death,’’ he says, meant to them ‘“‘little more thana 
high school yell or a cigarette slogan.’’ 

What will happen to us if we lose our democracy? 
Gaetano Mosca, the noted Italian authority on govern- 
ment, tells us in his monumental classic, ‘‘The Ruling 
Class,’’ that there are only three alternatives to demo- 
cracy: communism (Russia), bureaucratic absolutism 
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(Spain) and syndicalism (government by trade unions, 
the program of the I.W.W. fifty years ago). Under such 
regimes we would be governed either by the proletariat 
who would liquidate capitalists and private property by 
purges, or by a politbureau who would enslave us or 
by labor unions who would use the power of the strike 
to seize control of all production. Would we submit 
to any one of these fates? I am sure we would risk 
death to escape the chains of slavery once they were 
fastened upon us but far less certain that to prevent 
such slavery we would leave our television set to 
attend a precinct meeting down the street. 

This indictment of the average citizen and the many 
others like it appearing today —-what does it all mean? 
That this citizen is a weakling among the world’s 
peoples, that he is now incurably effete, spineless, 
incapable of saving himself, fated to disappear along 
with his once triumphant country into the dustbin of 
history is this to be our fate? Individually the 
American of today is still toughly egoistic, resourceful, 
smart and capable of heroism. Why, then, does he not 
step out, take hold of his government and do something 
with it? His most inspired leaders plead with him to 
do just this. ‘‘We are free to change our ways,’’ says 
Walter Reuther, ‘‘and a blank check has been handed 
us.’’ Most inspired of all recent challenges from a 
public forum is one to which I have already referred. 
It came from Senator Richard Neuberger just before 
his death and appeared in The New York Times. Eisen- 
hower was still the White House resident. The people, 
wrote the Senator, are ahead of their leaders in res- 
ponsibility for good government. They would respond 
to a call for sacrifices, if ‘‘the war hero in the White 
House’’ had the courage to issue a summons. ‘“‘If the 
morale of the public is low, it is because those in 
authority over them want it that way.’’ 

Why is no summons heard? The public’s indifference 
to responsibility why don’t ‘‘those in authority’? do 
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something about it? They want it that way, said the 
Senator. These authorities, mostly appointed officials 
not elected by the people, control the press and the air- 
ways. I have dealt with this problem elsewhere in this 
book. Our masses are subtly brain-washed into a kind of 
socially amoral paralysis. Do I exaggerate this peril? 
Let me quote the words of someone who knows. 

Thought control techniques are fully described in a 
pamphlet published by the National Education Program 
entitled ‘‘Communistic Indoctrination And Its Significance 
To Americans’? by Major William E. Mayer, who is an 
instructor in neuro-psychiatry at The U. S. Medical 
Service School at Fort Sam Houston. Major Mayer is the 
army’s top authority on brain-washing. His description 
of the methods employed by the Chinese to destroy the 
morale and patriotism of American prisoners is horrify- 
ing. 

Mayor Mayer’s revelations are part of his plea for a 
complete revolution in our educational methods and 
ideals. The most dangerous enemy the American people 
have ever faced, he writes, is the subversive teaching 
of the masses of other countries, teachings of ideals 
exactly the opposite of those found in our Declaration of 
Independence. These masses are being taught subjection 
to the state, acceptance of loss of individuality and 
freedom of the individual. ‘‘The great majority are simply 
cowed and somehow pushed along by this system which 
doesn’t look like something you can fight; it’s not very 
dangerous-appearing; it just controls you. Youdon’t have 
to be a coward to give in toit. The majority of American 
POW’s did give in to it. You give in to it by defaulting, 
by doing nothing, by letting someone else manage things 
for your?? 

I think we should take a look at the picture Major 
Mayer gives us of the Chinese propaganda experts at 
work on our prisoners of war in Korea. These experts, 
he explains, were graduates of American universities, 
mostly social scientists. They spoke 1950 U. S. English 
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and were thoroughly familiar with our attitudes and 
social values. ‘‘They knew all about batting averages, 
and Cadillacs and big buildings, and they were still 
Communists.’’ They wore no uniform, carried no weapon. 
One of them would gather together a dozen or so of our 
soldiers and make them a deal. They offered the boys 
good food and clothing, shelter, medical care, with no 
slave camps, no road gangs, no overseers, in return 
for their sitting back, relaxing, and listening without 
argument to their instructor. It was an irresistible offer 
and, the Major adds, ‘‘it was almost as irresistible as 
the deals you hear over our radio and in the want ads 
and all the other material the ‘Get it now, don’t deny 
yourself a thing’ philosophy being fostered on the 
American people today.’’ The Major, in other words, 
likens the brain-washing practiced by the Chinese on 
their masses with that practiced in our own country. 
The two countries differ in their immediate purposes, 
that of the Chinese to sell communism and ours to force 
the sale of merchandise. The deeper purpose of both 
systems of subversion (and here is the touch of horror) 
is to destroy individuality, independent thinking, and the 
capacity to resist and to fight back. Social criticism 
and protest by the masses is thus suppressed by making 
the masses incapable of it. 

It is evident from Major Mayer’s quotations from the 
talks of the Chinese ‘‘instructors’’ that their technique 
was to couple highly colored descriptions of the grandeurs 
of their communism with slanderous satires of American 
‘‘capitalist imperialism.’’ Our boys did not resist or 
defend their own ideals and institutions and when they 
returned home they seemed to have quit thinking. The 
newspapers gave brief accounts of what happened to some 
of them but the significance of their adventures has been 
lost in the flood of less painful events. Major Mayer, 
however, who knows the worst and its meaning, offers 
us a declaration which should be spread over the skies 
above us until something is done about it: 
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‘‘The greatest need today is the inculcation of basic 
ideals, principles of conduct, a system of values mean- 
ingful to the soldier and citizen alike. These ideals 
should be inside him, part of him, not imposed by some 
nasty old sergeant with his fist or some crotchety old 
colonel, but a set of values that were taught, learned 
by that individual which will guide his behavior whether 
there is a policeman standing beside him or not. Unless 
enough people have such principles the policeman sooner 
or later is going to have to stand there. We can be 
saved only by a dedication to our principles and our 
cause which exceeds that shown by our very dedicated 
enemy toward his own.’?’ 

If I were asked to prescribe the propaganda needed 
today to save us I would unhesitatingly suggest a be- 
ginning with the Preamble of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and Article One of our Constitution — call it boot 
training in self-government. What these laws say and 
what they mean would be taught universally. I would 
further propose a law to be rigidly enforced: anyone in 
any way interfering with, penalizing, or obstructing such 
teaching would be promptly jugged or deported. Such 
teaching alone would, I think, achieve a miracle of 
national regeneration I almost said resuscitation. 
For the griping pupils who might complain that their 
pleasures were being interfered with, I would prescribe 
a supplementary course of study of fun. I would demand 
a written answer to this question: What could be more 
fun than managing the world’s best system of govern- 
ment? The only textbook would be an article by George 
P, Elliott, which appeared recently in The Nation, entitled, 
‘‘The Happiness Rat Race.’’? For today’s American, says 
Mr. Elliott, happiness is a thing to be bought rather than 
the result of a life of usefulness and virtue. Happiness, 
he says, is not a thing, is not packaged, and can’t be 
bought. Nevertheless we try to catch happiness with the 
things we buy and I give you Mr. Elliott’s examples: 
Listerine, Mum, Joy, a Cadillac, a wall-to-wall split- 
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level ranch-style fully-mechanized $28,000 home, those 
who care know it costs a few cents more, don’t let 
your loved ones suffer from seepage, a gold-plated 
shower-nozzle for the man who has everything. My Sin, 
Miltown. 

If we fail to save our democracy, our alibi cannot be 
that human beings are innately incompetent socially. 
Dean Swift, Rousseau, Ghandi, and the early Christians 
were not wrong: if human beings abuse, hate and kill each 
other the reason is not that they are human but that they 
are inhuman. Inour graduate class at Columbia University 
Professor Franklin Giddings some years ago preached 
Kropotkin’s ‘‘consciousness of kind’’ as an instinct in 
people for grouping together peaceably. A fascinating 
case in evidence is offered in the recent ‘‘The Harmless 
People’’ by Elizabeth Marshall Thomas. She and her 
husband with a group of scientists made a study of the 
Gikwe people, the most primitive and uncivilized tribe 
in existence which they found in the Kalahari Desert of 
Bechuanaland in southwest Africa. The tribe were at first 
shy but not hostile and when assured of the visitors’ 
peaceful purpose communicated freely. They had no 
tribal wars. When conflicts arose they simply removed 
the cause of the disagreement. Murder is unknown. They 
have no kings or chiefs; a headman directs their nomadic 
movements but is in no other way different from the rest 
of the family or tribe. They have noliquor, money, jails, 
churches, gambling, thievery or laws. 

For two hundred years critics have dismissed as 
exaggerations the peaceable, unspoiled Houyhnhnms of 
Dean Swift’s ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels,’’ but the Gikwe Bush- 
men seem to furnish proof of the underlying truth of the 
satirist’s vision. Perhaps there was a Garden of Eden 
after all! In any case, Mrs. Thomas’s bushmen seem 
to tell us that civilized man deliberately contrives his 
own destruction. The Old Testament prophet said it 
long ago: ‘‘God hath made man upright, but they have 
sought out many inventions.’? The outstanding, the 
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incredible sin of our own American tribe of bushmen 
is, as I have said before, organized greed. 

I would not end this chapter and this book without a 
few flashes of optimism. I believe in the American 
people. I believe that a leader will yet appear to show 
them how to save themselves. Two and a half million 
of them signed the Stockholm Peace Petition of a few 
years ago. The thoughtful among them are worrying about 
the present crisis. I have before me a list of organiza- 
tions, secular and religious, which are calling for peace 
and government reforms. Liberal newspapers andmaga- 
zines, books, columnists, and a few courageous Con- 
gressmen, are countering the vast barrage of reactionary 
propaganda with the facts. For the first time in history 
a people facing its loss of world dominance and leader- 
ship is well fed, able to read, and has had almost two 
centuries of self-government. It has never known defeat 
in war with the abasement of surrender. Such a people 
would understand if they were told what they should 
now know. Substitutes for battering propaganda, de- 
hydrated education and fantastic spiritual nostrums 
must be found. 

In my attempts to identify ‘‘we the people’’ and discuss 
the morale of the masses I have so far failed to appraise 
the morale of our overlords, as I have called them, of 
wealth and power. I have tried in indicting the institutions 
they head and defend not to indict them as villains or 
public enemies. To the proletarian agitator the man of 
great wealth becomes a ‘‘malefactor,’’ ‘‘bureaucrat,’’ 
‘‘tycoon,’’? ‘‘royalist,’’ ‘‘dictator,’’? and the malevolent 
source of all his sufferings. Such extremists have 
visions of a march of the dispossessed on Wall Street 
with dreams of conquering it as they might another 
Bastille and so solving all their problems. Reformers 
of this stripe should have their dreams of a short-cut 
to other people’s wealth dispelled. 

As an editor and eulogist of big business at the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in Washington and a good 
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will ambassador for Wall Street banks to the top 
financiers in London and Paris, including the Governor 
of the Bank of England and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, I learned that men with millions behind them 
are as human beings no different from the rest of us. 
Conferring with these men in their offices, playing golf 
with them, visiting them in their homes, I learned that 
they are genuinely concerned about their responsibilities, 
but these responsibilities are always to the institutions 
of which they are the head; they are interested in other 
viewpoints and will discuss them (in private) but their 
attitude is typically aloof, not condescending or com- 
placent but amused and slightly Olympian. These rich 
men are educated, unaffected, often excellent company. 
The arrogance of power is never heard in the talk of 
these men; to them the idea of their taking over a 
government or becoming dictators is a joke; they will 
defend capitalism with sharpness and good humor and 
any suggestions that they are not as good democrats 
as anyone else will amaze most of them. Two things 
these men cannot abide: stupidity and disloyalty (tothem). 
The truth is that these croesuses hire hierarchies of 
deputies and other employees who are not stupid or 
disloyal; money buys them and they stay bought. To this 
army of retainers are delegated most of the worries of 
protecting their wealth. If there is dirty workto be done, 
the assistants do it and all the boss learns is that the 
bad (for him) law won’t be passed, the new merger 
awaits his signature, and the stock has gone up. These 
sycophantic servitors take charge of the big boss’s 
social conscience by feeding him flattering reports that 
place the wrongs of the world upon other shoulders. 
Even so I believe that this modern prince of business 
has a sense of uneasiness and feels that his wealth, 
while earned, is hallowed by no divine ordination, and 
there are times, I am sure, when he wonders how long 
before the have-nots will realize their power, rise up 
and strip him. If this ever happens to him, he will not, 
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I think, be much surprised, and he won’t phone the 
Pentagon. 

I have spoken deprecatingly of our churches but I 
do not ignore the role religion can, and should, play in 
inspiring and uplifting our people for the work that lies 
ahead; and I would not withhold praise for the courageous 
prophets who occupy some of our pulpits. John Haynes 
Holmes, now pastor emeritus of The Community Church 
in New York, the late A. Powell Davies in Washington, 
and Stephen H. Fritchman in Los Angeles, Unitarian 
ministers, have for years grappled with the political and 
social problems of the day and preached the need of a 
moral regeneration of our people. ‘‘Whoever is not 
Sincerely dedicated to the cause of all humanity,’’ 
proclaimed Mr. Davies, ‘‘today has no cause at all.’’ 
Only dumb animals, he taught, are capable of living 
without concern for others of their kind. For a human 
being to insist on living with no social vision whatever, 
he preached, is to have proof that he is feeble-minded. 

Pastor Fritchman thunders from his pulpit on the need 
today for Americans to ‘‘get back into social orbit as 
citizens.’’ I have attended a packed meeting of the Social 
Justice group of his church which passed resolutions on 
pending legislation to be sent their Congressmen. Mr. 
Fritchman insists that the religious leaders in the 
pulpits of the nation today should feel ‘‘no need to 
respect Pentagon untouchability or the immunity of the 
White House from pulpit commentary ——or the Mayor’s 
office or the School Board caucus.’’ He blasts the 
preachers of his own denomination who cling to the old 
safe orthodoxy. For texts for his sermons Mr. Fritchman 
searches the daily headlines: ‘‘Our space program is 
the swan song of a dying civilization. We don’t need 
better missiles to destroy each other. The ones we have 
will do the job adequately. There is no point in zooming 
off into space. We could do better to spend the money 
solving problems here at home,’’ and he states realisti- 
cally what those problems are. He proposes a democratic 
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reorganization of our economy, referring to it as 
‘timproving the ground rules.’’? He believes the people 
will respond to moral leadership: ‘‘The people will 
listen and will act if the trumpet blows an authentic 
sound.’’ 

Some of the best sermons today are heard not from 
pulpits but from speakers’ stands occupied by deeply 
concerned laymen leaders. Dr. Albert Schweitzer in a 
speech read for him in Stockholm appealed to the whole 
civilized world to end the testing of nuclear explosives. 
Adlai Stevenson in an address at McGill University, 
reflecting upon his journeys to eastern countries where 
vast populations suffer from hunger and want, asked his 
listeners to consider the impending crisis between the 
East and the West. The comparatively few ofthe western 
world who are rich and comfortable are doing little or 
nothing to relieve the sufferings of greater numbers in 
the eastern world who have not modernized their 
countries. ‘‘In my judgment,’’? said Stevenson, ‘‘this 
disparity of living standards is the most important and 
fateful fact in the world today. And the worst of it is 
that instead of getting better it is getting worse. The rich 
are getting richer andthe poor poorer as population grows 
faster than production in the poor areas.’’ 

Other laymen prophets, some in the government itself, 
have spoken words needed today. Maurice H. Stans, who 
as Director of the U. S. Bureau of the Budget must face 
daily the figures involving the perilous financial condition 
of the country, pens a stirring sermon in the pages of 
the Reader’s Digest. He drives home the meaning to us all 
of the government’s peacetime deficit financing whichhas 
produced a national debt of $6,400 for every American 
family. Other nations are, he says, beginning to worry 
about our financial stability and our ability to avoid 
another monetary collapse and ruinous depression. ‘*‘We 
have the power to halt this ruinous race toward calamity,’’ 
he says. ‘‘We must block the self-serving special interests 
that are ceaselessly driving us toward bankruptcy.’ ‘‘I 
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urge you to mobilize yourselves,’’ he concludes. ‘‘Make 
yourself heard. It is your own future that is at stake.”’ 

‘‘They call us to deliver their lands from error’s 
chains’? ___so ran the old hymn. We must now deliver 
ourselves. No more flag waving. No more inflating our 
economy with contracts for monsters of mass murder; no 
more sacrifices at the altar of the Moloch of big business. 
There is no military solution of our national problems. 
The perfect weapon has been found and is useless. We 
citizens, ‘‘we, the people,’’? have work to do. No more 
leaving all responsibility to the government on week- 
days and to God on Sunday. We must help ourselves. 
We must show the rest of the world that self-government is 
better than communism. 

A people’s town meeting is now needed. The citizens 
themselves through their representatives elected specifi- 
cally for the purpose and meeting in national convention 
as directed in the Fifth Article of the Constitution and 
described in preceding chapters should now review the 
problems of their government and issue their commands. 
A flock of reasons why this should not be done will be 
invented and we citizens should ignore all of them. 

Authority from the people! Adequate power for govern- 
ment! Business booming without crime! In the space age 
which we are now entering science will have to be sub- 
jected to conscience. Perhaps before we colonize the moon 
we would do well to see what we can do to civilize the 
earth. 


A LAST WORD 


I realized when I finished this book and handed it 
to the publisher four months ago that I was taking a 
chance on the political situation. A new administration 
had just taken office. A bold, creative program of 
government reform might nullify much of what I had to 
say before my book could appear. Now as I finish with 
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the last of the proofs I see that I have no occasion to 
rejoice over any efforts in Washington to restore self- 
government and annul the urgency of my message. No 
government will reform itself as I wrote four months 
ago; power breeds power, and the only remedy is an 
authoritative demand for the restoration of rights. During 
this eventful summer I have seen my pleas that our 
President go to the people expressed by our most 
astute and deeply concerned political commentators. It 
is too much to expect. We citizens must save ourselves. 
I, as one of them, have done my best to state our case. 


T..H. U. 


September, 1961 
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